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soon as possible thereafter called 

upon the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, being accompanied by Mr. 
Raikes. Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, chair- 
min of the Commission, welcomed us 
most cordially, and we met several mem- 
bers of the executive committee: Colonel 
Hiunsicker, Mr. Rickard and Mr. White. 

{he Commission occupies a suite of 
offices in London Wall Buildings, and 
unploys a large staff in its really enor- 
mous undertaking. Mr. Hoover gave me 
a brief but compre- 
hensive account of 
what the Commission 
is now doing in Bel- 
gium. Later, I hope 
to be able to give the 
readers of the North- 
western Miller some 
idea of the scope of 
this wonderful organi- 
zation and what it has 
accomplished, but the 
subject would require 
more time than is 
available at present 
and can await another 
opportunity. 

In a few words, Mr. 
Hoover has enlisted in 
this humanitarian 
work the services of a 
group of Americans 
of the highest stand- 
ing and efficiency, all 
of whom serve with- 
out pay, and under 
his leadership they 
have effected a system 
which has done and is 
constantly doing 
things which would be 
absolutely impossible 
under any other direc- 
tion; work which is 
most onerous, far- 
reaching and conduct- 
ed under circum- 
stances of peculiar 
difficulty. 


| ARRIVED in London Feb. 21, and as 


The Commission has the confidence and 
to a certain extent the co-operation of 
the belligerents, and it is able to put 
through operations which are startling in 
their scope and which no other agency 
could possibly undertake successfully. It 
makes one proud to be an American, to 
learn what these men of business, going 
to their work with courage and devotion, 
have been able to do. 

We remained for luncheon with these 
gentlemen, and I was able to gain a clear 
idea from Mr. Hoover of the methods 





After the North Sea Passage 
Mr. Shields, Mr. Ford, Mr. Edgar, Captain Reynolds (pilot), Captain Newman, Mr. Osborne 








spontaneously to the 
call of humanity. But, 
for the matter of that, 
there probably was 
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Opening the Hatches at Rotterdam 


































On Board the South Point at Rotterdam 


enator Young, of Iowa, Captain Newman, Dr. Baylis, of New York, Mr. Edgar, -Mr. 
Young, Rotterdam Representative of the Commission 
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the Commission is employing to keep the 
civil population supplied with food. 
These are business-like, effective and 
sound in every respect, and such as 
would receive the unqualified approval 
of every subscriber to the Millers’ Bel- 
gian Relief Movement. 

Without the slightest reservation, I 
was conscientiously able to say to Mr. 
Hoover that, as trustee for this cargo, 
I would be only too glad to turn it over 
to his Commission, on its arrival in Rot- 
terdam, to be distributed by the ma- 
chinery it controlled, in the utmost con- 
fidence, not only that it would reach 
those for whom it was intended, but that 
it would be handled in the wisest and 
best way, thereby accomplishing the ut- 
most possible good to the beneficiaries. 

I never before had to do with a philan- 
thropic undertaking which in its sys- 
tematic application of relief seemed so 
admirably qualified to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities with thoroughness and sat- 
isfaction, with directness, wisdom and 
sound business sense,—an emergency or- 
ganization operated by Americans of un- 
questioned ability, who simply responded 


never before created 
an emergency commis- 
sion of the peculiar 
quality- and character 
of this. No _ estab- 
lished institutional or- 
ganization. could pos- 
sibly equal its energy 
and efficiency. 


A CALL ON THE AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR 


The next day I 
called upon Ambassa- 
dor Page, who was 
most gracious in his 
complimentary refer- 
ences to the Millers’ 
Belgian Relief Move- 
ment, and kindly 
proffered any assist- 
ance in his power 
should it be required 
in the work remaining 
to be done. The Com- 
mission, however, had 
all the details well in 
hand, and Ambassa- 
dor Page’s kind and 
cordial approval was 
all the help that could 
be given by him. His 
‘attitude toward the 
movement has _ been 
most favorable and 
encouraging from its inception, and it 
was therefore gratifying to me to be able 
to report to him, on arrival in London, 
that the actual cargo then on the way 
far exceeded the amount stated in the 
original estimate made to him last Oc- 
tober when I wrote him of our proposal. 

GOOD NEWS FROM THE SOUTH POINT 

Three days after my arrival I received 
a message from Mr. Burnett, of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., that the South Point 
might be expected off Dover Feb. 24 or 
25, and that it would be necessary for 
me to be there when the ship arrived if 
I desired to cross on her to Rotterdam. 

Inasmuch as the passenger boats to 
Holland had all temporarily discontinued 
service, owing to the dangers to naviga- 
tion from floating mines, it was not only 
desirable but actually necessary for me 
to cross on the South Point, otherwise I 
might have had to postpone the trip in- 
definitely, which, of course, was out of 
the question. 

SPECIAL PERMIT TO GO ABOARD 


I therefore took the train for Dover 
on the afternoon of Feb. 24. Dover be- 
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ing a closed port, in order to go aboard 
the ship it was en me to ob- 
tain a special permit. document I 
secured by calling personally at the 
Home Office. It was in the form of a 
note, and read as follows: . 


“Home Orrice, Wurrenary, 8S. W. 
“The Aliens’ Office, Dover: 

“Mr. William C. Edgar, an American 
citizen, is permitted by the Secretary of 
State to embark on the pilot boat that 
is going out to the ss. South Point, for 
the purpose of em that vessel. 

“W. Hatpane Porter, 
“H. M. Inspector under the Alien’s Act.” 


It so happened that I did not have to 
use this authorization, and I therefore 
retain it in my possession as a souvenir 
of my experience. 


ARRIVAL AT DEAL 

On arriving at Dover, 1 was informed 
that the South Point would not be per- 
mitted to stop there, but would ages or 
to the Downs, off Deal, where the pilot 
would be taken aboard. I found this 
pilot, Captain Reynolds, a fine type of 
the British master mariner, on the train 
to Deal, and we journeyed thither to- 
gether. His account of recently discov- 
ered mines floating about in our course 
to Rotterdam was not very reassuring. 

At Deal the pilot and I parted for the 
night, he to his lodgings and I to the 
hotel, with the understanding that he 
would send a messenger to wake me if 
the South Point arrived before morning, 
so that we could go aboard immediately 
in order to start at daybreak for Rot- 
terdam. 

No call came for me and I slept se- 
renely until my usual hour. At break- 
fast-time a message came from the pilot 
that the South Point was on the way up 
the channel, but probably would not ar- 
rive until the afternoon, It was a fine, 
clear day on the Downs, and the air was 
bracing but keen. The pretty little town 
of Deal looked attractive in the bright 
sunshine, the hotel was very comfortable, 
and I was not at all displeased at having 
a few extra hours of rest before it was 
time to go aboard ship. 


THE SOUTH POINT IN THE DOWNS 


About half-past four the South Point 
came into the Downs and anchored. She 
had made the voyage across the Atlantic 
and up the English Channel, with its 
perils of mines and submarines, in safe- 
ty, and all that now remained was to get 
the cargo across to Rotterdam, under 
existing conditions the most dangerous 
part of the whole journey. 

The night before a ship had been tor- 
pedoed at Dover, and as we went out to 
the South Point in the pilot boat one of 
the men suddenly called attention to a 
large ship not far off, exclaiming “She is 
sinking!” This was evidently true. Later, 
on board the South Point, we used the 
glasses and could see that this vessel, a 
large four-masted steamship, was slowly 
settling, stern first, her bow sticking high 
up in the air. Two ships had gone to 
her help, and were trying to beach her 
on the shore above the town. We could 
not make out the name of the boat, nor 
did we learn it later, as we sailed from 
England before we could get any in- 
formation concerning her. We watched 
her being slowly dragged shoreward, a 
very striking evidence that a submarine 
had visited the vicinity of the Downs that 
very day and had found a victim. 

On account of the mine-fields on both 
sides and the floating mines in the North 
Sea, it was desirable that the South Point 
should sail with the break of day in order 
to reach the entrance to the Maas River 
before dark. No vessel now attempts to 
cross during the night, and at this time 
all passenger traffic was entirely aban- 
doned. We therefore made ready to 
start in the morning as soon as it was 
possible to see. 

Captain Newman, whom I had last seen 
sailing from Philadelphia Feb. 11, wel- 
oomel me heartily on board and placed 
his own stateroom at my disposal for the 
voyage, as he expected to be on the 
bridge or in the chart-room until we ar- 
rived in port. Since reaching the en- 


trance to the Channel he had foregone 
the luxury of sleep, except to catch a 
nap now and then as he could. 

le reported a erage quiet pas- 
sage thus far, during whic 
Point had made good time. 


the South 
I found the 
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ship in admirable shape, eve spot- 
poll and theta saniting Ge oany 
paint and t on every 
hand. Along the rails on either side were 
stretched the canvas signs denoting the 
service in which the ship was engaged, 
and the same legend was prominently 
lettered on a streamer across the front 
of the bridge. At the masthead was a 
banner inscribed “The Millers’ Belgian 
Relief.” These insignia, which could be 
plainly discerned at a distance, afforded 
some, and we hoped sufficient, protection 
against attack from submarines, but 
against the danger of floating mines we 
had to depend upon a good pilot, a vigi- 
lant lookout and favorable weather con- 
ditions. 
AN EARLY START 

After supper and a talk with Captain 
Newman, I turned in and slept soundly 
until the ship got under way very early 
the next morning. After breakfast I 
went on deck and discovered that the 


snow squall or a pelting rain would shut 
out the vision. sea rose, and a howl- 
ing wind ripped one of the streamers 
from its and a sailor at the 
risk of going overboard made it fast 
again. As we went further across the 
North Sea, it grew darker and even more 
difficult to see ahead, and we began to 
fear that it would be impossible to make 
the Maas Lightship before the blackness 
of a stormy night should settle down 
upon us, and we would be obliged to go 
ahead, trusting entirely to luck to avoid 
the mines. 
A CLOSE CALL q 

At four o’clock, being about two hours 
and a half from safety, we were off 
Schouwen Bank in a nasty sea, with the 
weather steadily growing worse. I had 
made several excursions on deck and to 
the chart-room, finding them rather dif- 
ficult and by no means reassuring, and 
had settled down in the snug cabin to 
play solitaire. The cards I used were a 





The mine is shown floating at 
the level which it is expected it 
would take up if the mooring wire 
should be broken, 

A.A.A, are firing levers. If any 
of these levers (five in number) 
are broken the mine will fire when 
moored, It is possible that this 
will not be the case if the mine 
is adrift from its moorings. 

B is buoyancy chamber. 

C is charge chamber. 

D is detonator pocket. 

E E are lifting eye-bolts. 

F is depth regulating mech- 
anism. 

G is mooring wire. 








Cross-section of a Floating Mine 








weather had changed during the night. 
It was thick and murky, with occasional 
squalls of wind and snow. The South 
Point made good headway, however, and 
by noon had gone past the British mine- 
fields and was in comparatively safe 
waters, but approaching the region 
wherein floating mines had recently been 
reported. We saw few ships and these 
were small. 

It was the desire of the captain and 
pilot to pick up Maas Lightship before 
daylight failed. The boats, completely 
provisioned and equipped, were swung 
out ready for instant use; double watches 
were set at all points; the pilot, the cap- 
tain and the junior officers were con- 
stantly on deck, keeping a sharp lookout, 
and every possible precaution was taken 
to avoid contact with mines. 


A PERILOUS VOYAGE 


The ship continued to make good time, 
but as the long hours of the afternoon 
wore away the weather grew more un- 
favorable and the glass fell steadily. 
Sometimes it was possible to see a con- 
siderable distance ahead; again a sudden 


deck given me by Mr. Bull, of Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and bore on their back the 
familiar “Eventually.” As I played, I 
could not help thinking “eventually, why 
not now?” and applying the pleasing 
thought to the floating mines supposed to 
be bobbing about in this dangerous vicin- 
ity. 

The captain stepped in for a moment 
and threw off his wet hat and oilskin 
coat, leaving his white sweater exposed. 
He was warming his hands before the 
little stove with its open grate, and mak- 
ing a few remarks concerning the pleas- 
ures of a voyage in the North Sea at this 
season in company with floating mines, 
when the ship suddenly veered to star- 
board, and a sharp whistle was heard. 
The captain darted out the door, not 
waiting to grab his coat and hat. There 
was a quick rush of feet overhead, and 
I heard men calling out excitedly. 

I put on my overcoat and followed the 
captain. On deck a sailor, holding fast 
to a rope, pointed out with his hand 
toward a spot on the port side, about 
amidships, and there, not more than a 
hundre 


feet from the ship, was a mine , 
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floating on the waves, which the pilot 
had avoided by altering the vessel’s 
course in time. 

Half an hour later we passed another 
on the starboard quarter, and shortly 
after clearing Schouwen Bank a third 
was seen, but we avoided all of them, 
and at half past six, just as the darkness 
was falling, we saw Maas Lightship, and 
not long after picked up the pilot who 
was to take us up the river to Rotterdam. 

IN SAFE WATERS 

To him our ocean pilot, Captain Reyn- 
olds, resigned control, and came down to 
the cabin. He had been on his feet since 
five o’clock in the morning, yet he said he 
was not in any hurry for his supper, and 
did not seem to be exhausted by any 
means, although he must have passed a 
~ of terrific strain. 

_It is needless to say that all hands 
were glad to be safe in the Maas River. 
Thenceforth, until we docked at Rotter- 
dam, at midnight on Saturday, Feb. 27, 
16 days from Philadelphia, a very quick 
passage considering the delays on enter- 
ing the Channel and at Deal, our voyage 
was uneventful. We changed pilot, 
again, taking on the last one to briny 
us into the dock. Our ship seemed tv 
stir up any number of barges along th: 
way, whence came shrill cries and a jab- 
ber of goodnatured greetings and ejacu- 
lations, among which occasionally coul:! 
be discerned a woman’s voice and eve 
those of children, doubtless proceedin;- 
from the families of the barge-master; 
aroused from their slumbers by our slow, 
bumping progress upstream. 

Finally, very near 12 o’clock, we 
docked; the long voyage of the Sout) 
Point was over and to my great relief 
the cargo was safe in port. 


PIET PENN’S WELCOME 


It was a bleak and miserable a: 
rain and sleet were falling and the dock 
was wet, cold and cheerless, yet to me it 
seemed a most happy and _ hospitable 
haven. Out of the darkness came a hail 
to me. Leaning over the rail, I answered 
and asked who was calling. The voice 
replied, “Piet Penn!” e had been 
awaiting my arrival for more than an 
hour, standing about in the wind and 
rain to welcome me to Holland. More- 
over, he had an automobile ready, and 
as soon as the gangplank was lowered 
and I went ashore, he rushed me and my 
baggage to the shelter of the Weimar 
Hotel, where a warm room and a good 
bed awaited me. 

Thus we brought the cargo, safe and 
sound, into port, from Philadelphia to 
Rotterdam, across the Atlantic, through 
the English Channel, into the North Sea 
and up the River Maas, around the mine- 
fields and past the floating devils of de- 
struction strewn in her path, and thus 
God’s good Providence preserved it from 
all harm. 

The part of the voyage during which 
I was a passenger was rather thrilling 
for a time, but I am glad I made it, and 
that, having seen the South Point loaded 
in Philadelphia, I am here to see it un- 
loaded in Rotterdam. The experience 
was worth -the risk. 


FLOATING MINES 


I am sending you a drawing of ore 
of these mines, similar to the one I be- 
came acquainted with in the North Sea, 
except that the one we passed was of a 
newer fashion, the latest thing in float- 
ing mines, so to speak. 

You will observe by the description 
that A.A.A., the firing levers, five in 
number, possibly may not fire the mine 
if broken when it is floating. To ove:- 
come this possibility, and to make sure 
that it will do its deadly business wh«n 
touched, the firing levers, or “horns,” .s 
the sailors call them, have been chang: d 
to a horizontal bar extending on either 
side of the buoyancy chamber, so that if 
contact is made from any point, an e.- 
plosion will surely follow. These d-- 
lightful surprises for the mariner are 
now strewn generously in the North Sca 
and the English Channel, for the dis- 
advantage of whom it may concern, r°- 
gardless of nationality. A neutral sh p 
is as welcome to them as a ship of the 
enemy. They float about in an irrespon- 
sible fashion, sometimes going ashore ‘0 
disturb or even destroy innocent people 
who have no part whatever in the war. 

(Continued on page 783.) 
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It is the duty of the baker to supply bread 
at the lowest price permitted by the cost of 
materials and labor plus a decent return to 


it, it should be advanced. ‘The constituents 
of bread are not dreams and theories but 
materials and labor. 


invested capital and reward for 
honest effort, —no more and 
no less. When the price of the 
loaf exceeds this, it should come 


down; when it does not equal 








WHEAT PRICES AND BREAD COST 


‘he popular way of figuring the prop- 
er price of bread is based on the hy- 
pothesis that a given weight of wheat is 
convertible into an equal weight of bread, 
and that the entire difference between the 
price paid to the grower for his grain 
and that charged to the consumer for his 
loaf constitutes a profit to some one. A 
bushel of wheat, runs the argument, will 
produce forty-four pounds of flour, and 
this, in turn, normally produces fifty- 
seven pounds of bread; the farmer re- 
ceives $1.50 for his wheat, the eater pays 
$2.85 for his bread; those in between 
are, therefore, robbers and thieves. 

Any reasonably clever writer can take 
these figures and, without going further 
into the subject, make out a most con- 
vincing case. Unfortunately, however, a 
simple transmutation of the farmer’s 
bushel of wheat at the railway station 
into a finished loaf of bread on the house- 
holder’s table is not possible. There are 
long and expensive processes to be car- 
ried through, these are participated in 
hy many men, and each of the many men 
is under the necessity of earning a living. 
Labor must be paid for and capital must 
he recompensed, and the only way to 
cover these is through taking toll from 
the loaf, 

First, there is the grain buyer in the 
country, who, because he does but a small 
business in the neighborhood, must take 
a toll of 2e¢ or $e out of the bushel, and 
even then rarely makes more than a fair 
sort of living. Next in order is the larg- 
er grain merchant at a sub-terminal or a 
terminal market. He adds no value to 
the grain, but he has his great elevator 
investment; the wheat must be taken 
from the farmer when he desires to sell 
and stored until the miller is ready to 
grind it. .The grain merchant takes his 
toll of le, perhaps 2c, a bushel. 

l'rom him, the farmer’s wheat passes 
to the miller. The mill must be paid for 
grinding, for which the actual cost 
amounts to 8¢ or 9c a bushel; the miller 
must live, and toward this end he takes 
a toll of 2¢ or 3c a bushel, that amount 
covering reward for his labor, return 
upon his investment and all of the varied 
risks of the trade. Once the flour is 
tilled, the miller must sell it, or other 
men especially engaged in the selling 
business must do so. Distributing agen- 
cies of one sort and another must be 
paid, all with a certain toll from the 
Original bushel of wheat; and all the time 
transportation costs must be reckoned 
with, 

_ Gradually the bushel of wheat comes 
into the hands of smaller and smaller 
activities, jobbers and retailers, who, be- 
cause of their smaller volume of business, 
must take a little larger tax from each 
unit. The grain dealer and the miller, 
dealing in their thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of bushels, need take a toll 
of but le or a trifle more per bushel; 
but the retail grocer, with high overhead 
charges and a small overturn of business, 
must have the equivalent of 25¢ or 30c. 


The great grain house can handle a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat for $10 and make 
a profit; but the larger part of the re- 
tailer’s much larger profit per unit may 
be eaten up in the single item of deliver- 
ing the hundreds of small sacks to the 
housekeeper. 

‘This is even more emphasized in the 
case of the baker. In the theory of the 
arithmeticians, he has merely to take in 
one hundred and ninety-six pounds of 
flour, turn out three hundred loaves of 
bread, and thereby have done with it. A 
trifle of profit per barrel of flour, or per 
bushel of wheat, should suffice him. Un- 
luckily, while the baker buys in units of 
barrels, he has to sell in units of loaves. 
At the flour door of the bakery bread- 
stuffs cease to form a wholesale business. 
Not the barrel of flour but the loaf of 
bread begins to give up toll, and with 
the smaller units the toll must be the 
greater. 

The baker has a hundred costs,—not 
for flour alone but for many other ma- 
terials, for factory labor, for investment 
and upkeep, for credit losses, for selling 
and delivering the product. All of these 
must be covered with the little toll per 
loaf which the baker takes for his serv- 
ice. Then, when he has turned the loaf 
over to the grocer, the last and biggest 
bite of all is taken, for the grocer must 
have his lc a loaf whatever else happens. 
At any and all cost, the bread retailer’s 
toll must be granted him, and the rate 
he takes is not less than 60c per bushel, 
as measured in the wheat, or S per bar- 
rel, as measured in the flour. 

It is, indeed, one of the singular things 
that in all of the hue and cry about 
bread prices, no word was said in criti- 
cism of the bread retailer, although he 
takes the greatest toll of all from the 
much-discussed bushel of wheat. With 
wheat at normal prices, the gross profit 
of the corner grocer amounts to very 
nearly as much as the gross price per 
bushel received by the farmer; with wheat 
at present prices, it is very nearly half as 
much as was paid the farmer for his 
bushel of wheat. 

In all of these reckonings and in all 
of the investigations of the past few 
months, no reference has been made to 
the exhaustive study of wheat and flour 
marketing made by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor a couple of years 
ago. That investigation covered the en- 
tire question of grain marketing, milling 
and flour distribution,—everything but 
the bakery trade,—and the conclusion, as 
published in a special bulletin, was that, 
while there is waste, there is neither 
price combination hor excessive profit to 
any one in the entire chain from the field 
to the consumer. 

Beyond a doubt this is true. There is 
more or less waste throughout the whole 
procedure of producing the loaf from 
the wheat and delivering it to the con- 
sumer; but this is only the waste inci- 
dental to the competitive system. Mod- 
ern commerce is not ideal; it is merel 
practical. Measured by an ideal, the toll 


’ 


taken from the loaf is high; measured by 
the practical, it is reasonable. Along the 

route there is neither trust, com- 
bination nor restraint; and in spite of 
the ari the price today of a 
loaf of bread is exactly the price of a 
bushel of wheat plus the very great cost 
of delivering the loaf to the consumer in 
the way that he demands it. 


THE CANADIAN ORDER IN COUNCIL 

The government of Canada should 
make clear the meaning of its order in 
council of October 30 last, forbidding 
the exportation of foodstuffs to Euro- 
pean ports. A number of people have 
suffered financial loss through lack of 
notice that such an order had been passed 
and through lack of understanding as 
to what the order means. These losses 
have fallen both on Canadian millers and 
on persons in the flour trade of neutral 
countries. 

In itself the order is ambiguous, and 
the fact that it seems to have had no 
publicity left exporters without any 
chance of guarding against infringe- 
ment. The order as printed in the rec- 
ords at Ottawa reads: “By order in coun- 
cil the exportation from Canada of the 
following articles to all foreign ports in 
Europe and on the Mediterranean and 
Black seas, with the exception of those 
of France, Russia (except the Baltic 
ports), Spain and Portugal, is prohibit- 
ed: Feedingstuffs for animals and all 
foodstuffs and raw material for same.” 

When the order was published the 
phrase “feedingstuffs for animals and all 
foodstuffs and raw material for same” 
was buried in columns of matter of no 
interest to millers, and which would never 
be read by them. Moreover, the wording 
of the line seemed to suggest food for 
animals rather than flour. Canadian cus- 
toms officials themselves afterwards ex- 
pressed the opinion that the prohibition 
did not apply to flour. In fact, some of 
these had no knowledge of the order 
when questioned about it, and its appli- 
cation to flour was not made until several 
months after its passage. Then a mis- 
take on the part of a customs officer who 
held up a shipment on its way to Sa- 
lonica, which he thought was an enemy 
port in Turkey, brought a notice from 
the department at Ottawa which revealed 
the existence of this prohibition. 

In the interval between the passage of 
the order and the date of its first appli- 
cation a large quantity of Canadian flour 
was sold and shipped by mills to Euro- 
pean ports that apparently come within 
the circle of the proscription. None of 
the millers who made these shipments 
were aware that they were disobeying 
the law, and none of the customs officials 
who recorded the passage of the flour 
out of the country knew that they were 
failing in their duty. It remained for 
one who was more remarkable for his 
ignorance of geography than for his fa- 
miliarity with the regulations to bring 
the hidden order to light. It further 
remained for the same official to put the 
finishing touch on his display of geo- 
graphical knowledge by later holding up 
a shipment to Demarara under a suppo- 
sition that this place, too, was somewhere 
in the prohibited area. 

The customs department had ample 
opportunity to learn from its own rec- 
ords that Canadian mills were doing 
business regularly with a number of 
countries to which the new law applied. 
This business has always had public en- 
couragement, and when it was decided 
that, because of the war, such shipments 
should be discontinued, the milling in- 
dustry had a right to expect proper 
notice of the change. It should not have 
been left for a blunder made under an- 
other ruling to disclose the existence of 
a new law while the flour infringing it 
was in transit. 

It is understood that, when consulted, 
the British government advised Ottawa 
that it saw no objection to the comple- 
tion of these deliveries, and as a matter 
of fact they were completed by the sim- 
ple expedient of rebilling the flour to 
England, whence it will find its way to 
the original destinations. It is not much 
of -a secret that flour is still finding its 
way to countries in Europe that appear 
to come within the scope of this prohibi- 
tion, the procedure being to reship from 
ports that lie outside the jurisdiction of 
the government of Canada. 

Now that the existence of the order in 
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council has been brought to the attention 
of the millers of Canada, it becomes their 
duty to assure themselves that their sales 
to European ports comply strictly with 
the law. Where there is doubt as to 
the acceptability of any particular con- 
tract, the proper authorities at Ottawa 
should be consulted. Since the meaning 
of the law is not clear, it will be better 
to be sure than to be sorry. 


THE TREACHEROUS HEDGE 

. The other day a miller closed out the 
remainder of one hundred and _ thirty 
thousand bushels of May wheat which he 
had been carrying as a hedge against 
flour sales for several weeks previously. 
When he had converted the whole amount 
of his purchases of the active future into 
actual wheat and balanced the transac- 
tion, he discovered that during the period 
in which he had held the option, cash 
wheat had advanced the equivalent of 
$9,812.50 more than had the May price. 
The miller was simply out of pocket that 
amount as a result of protecting his flour 
contracts in future wheat instead of in 
real wheat. 

On the twenty-one thousand barrels of 
flour covered by the wheat purchase, the 
cost of cash wheat over and above the 
profit gained in the May contracts 
amounted to a trifle more than forty-five 
cents a barrel. This meant that the mill- 
er, unless he took into account the possi- 
bility of having to pay a substantial pre- 
mium for his cash wheat in pricing his 
flour, must have made an actual milling 
loss in the transaction. Of course, as in 
all such cases, the flour sales, with the 
May wheat purchased as a hedge, looked 
perfectly sound at the time they were 
made, 

It is certain that many millers have 
this year had experiences similar to this. 
Fortunately, the premium on cash wheat 
has all along been sufficient to warn mill- 
ers against trusting too implicitly in the 
virtues of the hedge in futures. It was 
at all times apparent that a substantial 
margin must be allowed for the payment 
of probable premiums for the actual 
wheat. However, when flour becomes a 
trifle difficult to sell, there is always a 
great temptation to cut down this mar- 
gin of safety and to base the flour quota- 
tion as nearly as possible on the May 
price. 

Herein is the danger of incurring seri- 
ous loss, and this danger has been tre- 
mendously emphasized this past several 
months, when the foreign demand has 
constantly maintained the price of cash 
wheat above the level of futures. The 
latter have been subject to the senti- 
mental influences of war rumors, particu- 
larly on downward markets; cash wheat, 
meanwhile, tending to pursue the even 
tenor of its way. That way has been one 
of almost steadily increasing premium 
over the May price. Weeks ago, large 
holders of wheat, which they stored early 
in the winter and protected through May 
sales, sold out their stocks at four to five 
cents premium over the May price, thus 
earning the full carrying charge and 
something besides, and having their bins 
available for other uses for three 
months. 

All of this merely adds additional em- 
phasis to the dangers of the forward 
shipment flour sale. The chief argument 
advanced against such sales has been the 
danger of having contracts defaulted on 
a heavy break in the market. such as the 
one of recent occurrence. That danger 
is, in itself, great, but it is also a danger 
which is in large degree contingent. The 
peril of the varying relation between cash 
and futures is of no less importance and 
is much more difficult to guard against. 

For the present, according to the best 
information available to the Northwest- 
ern Miller, forward sales of flour are 
very small, both because of the action of 
millers in discouraging or utterly refus- 
ing them and because the market situa- 
tion deters buyers from anticipating their 
needs. There are, however. always mill- 
ers who are eager to book ahead, and 
some of these doubtless will be heard 
from as soon as buyers renew their in- 
terest in the market. Such millers should 
think well and carefully before taking 
the plunge. Wheat futures just now are 
tremendously influenced by sentiment and 
the condition of men’s nerves, while real 
wheat prices are much more subject to 
world demand and the remaining Ameri- 
can supplies. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Very Dull—Buyers Practically Out of 
Market—Reduced Output Steadies 
Millfeed 

{Special Telegrams to the Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Bosrox, Mass., March 23.—A dull, low- 
er market for flour, buyers only taking 
just enough to meet most pressing needs. 

Minneapolis patents, $7.90@8 per bbl; 
spring country patents, $7.50@7.75; spe- 
cial short patents, $8.25@8.50,—all in 
wood; spring first clears, in sacks, $6.50 
@7; Kansas patents, in sacks, $7@7.60; 
soft winter patent, $7.30@7.75, in wood. 

Millfeed dull and fairly steady. Spring 
bran, mill shipment, $26 ton; winter bran, 
$26.50; mixed feed, $27.50@30.50,—all in 
100’s. Other feeds steady. 

Lous W. DeP ass. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 23.—There 
is no new business in flour, and conditions 
remain substantially the same as last 
week. Gossip about new sales in volume 
for export is idle. Grain export sales 
have also stopped, and exporters here 
say foreign prices are several cents out 
of line. 

Cash wheat here has declined to a 
basis of 3c over the May price. The pre- 
mium was 8c 10 days ago. 

R. E. Srervina. 


Baurimore, Mp., March 23.—Flour in 
the local market is slow to rise, but quick 
to fall, due, it is said, to the fact that the 
smaller trade is in control of the situa- 
tion, selling the product for less than 
the wholesale dealers can buy it. Mill- 
feed steady and inactive. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puicaperemia, Pa., March 23.—Flour 
very dull, with buyers and sellers apart 
on prices. Spring patent is quoted at 
$7.25@7A40 bbl; standard brands, $7.50 
@8; favorites, straight, $7@7.25; clear, 
#6.75@7,—all wood; winters unchanged, 
with very little trading. 

Samue t S. Dantes. 


Cuicaco, Inu., March 23.—There is ho 
improvement whatever in the demand for 
flour; so millers, mill agents, jobbers and 
middlemen contend. Values have been 
reduced 10@20c bbl since yesterday. 

C. H. CHaien. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 23.—Flour de- 
mand continues exceedingly dull; millers 
base prices on wheat values. More in- 
quiry from abroad, with a small volume 
of business done to the United Kingdom. 

Perer Deaien. 


Monrnear, Que., March 23.—There is 
a good inquiry for strong clears and low- 
grade spring wheat flour from the im- 
perial government, and sales of 80,000 
sacks of 80 lbs were made for March and 
April shipment to London. Some of the 
ocean space was secured at 40c per 100 
Ibs, but the rate today was advanced to 
45c. The domestic trade is dull, and 
prices steady. 

Tuomas S. Bank. 





Southwest Growing Wheat 
Kansas Crry, Mo., March 23,—(Special 
Telegram)—Weather conditions continue 
fine for wheat. Talk of damage by Hes- 
sian fly is not seriously regarded by well- 
informed and conservative grain men 


and millers. 
R. E. Srer.ine. 





Higher Prices Inevitable 

J. W. Craig, Jr., Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Philadelphia: 

The drop in wheat did not bring in 
much flour buying from either domestic 
or foreign trade. There seems to be no 
disposition to buy ahead on the part of 
the domestic trade. A few exporters 
bought some flour on the decline, but the 
quantity was small. 

We are now arriving at a period of the 
year when export sales of flour will be 
very light, for, by reason of the uncer- 
tain steamship service, a buyer might, not 
get his flour under 90 days, when new- 
crop prices would be available. Writer 


was in New York March 1], and in talk- 
ing with steamship men was given the 
impression that they expected lower rates 
on freight before very long. 

The government report issued March 8 
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ee the wheat in farmers’ hands on 
arch 1 as 153,000,000 bus. Following 
find comparisons (in millions of bus): 

Distribution of wheat after March 1: 





Supplies March 1— 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Farmers’ hands ........ 122 156 1652 153 
Visible supply .......... 57 64 57 50 

Total supplies ........ 179 220 209 203 

Distribution— 
Exports March ito July1 18 40 36 as 
Spring, wheat seed ...... 25 24 25 30 
Carry-over July 1 ...... 47 66 47 se 
Domestic consumption .. 89 90 101 


Total distribution .... 179 220 209 


Allowing 30,000,000 bus for spring 
seed, 97,000,000 for domestic consump- 
tion and 25,000,000 for carry-over on July 
1, leaves only 51,000,000 bus for export, 
and this quantity only by advancing the 
price to such a point as would draw our 
reserves down to the minimum, viz., 15,- 
000,000 on farms and 10,000,000 in visible 
supply. 

Broomhall, of Liverpool, says that the 
world’s weekly requirements are 10,300,- 
000 bus, or 175,000,000 between March 1 
and July 1. So let us consider how much 
of this quantity must be obtained from 
the United States during this period. 

In 1912, when wheat prices were high 
and shipping facilities unsurpassed, Ar- 
gentina shipped 64 per cent of her sur- 
plus from March 1 to July 1, India 40 
per cent, and Russia 28 per cent. This 
year Argentina has a surplus of 100,- 
000,000 bus, so that the maximum that 
can be counted on from that country is 
64,000,000 bus. 

India’s crop will be harvested in April. 
Present indications are for an exportable 
surplus of 60,000,000 bus. Assuming that 
India can ship her maximum (40 per 
cent), we can count on that country for 
24,000,000 bus. This leaves 87,000,000 
bus to be supplied by America. After 
allowing 20,000,000 bus for Canada, it 
leaves 67,000,000 bus to be supplied by 
the United States, provided all the other 
exporting countries can equal their maxi- 
mum shipments in former years. 


To allow for the same carry-over on 
July 1 as last year (47,000,000), we have 
available for export only 29,000,000 bus. 
If the price is made sufficiently attractive 
to the farmers, 51,000,000 bus could be 
exported, but only by drawing our re- 
serves down to an exceedingly danger- 
ous minimum, for a 25,000,000 carry-over 
is only 15 lbs per capita. 

Since March 13 wheat has fluctuated 
within a range of 20c bu, having re- 
gained all of the loss due to fear of the 
speedy opening of the Dardanelles, which 
would release the Russian wheat. 

A gentleman, considered the largest 
cash grain exporter on the New York 
Produce Exchange, told writer that, in 
his opinion, undue importance was given 
to this feature of the situation, contend- 
ing that shipments from Russia would be 
so small as to be an almost negligible 
factor, and that any decline in the price 
of wheat, which might be occasioned by 
frenzied selling in Chicago, would soon 
be regained. He stated that heavy ship- 
ments of wheat from America would 
continue for some weeks, and that prac- 
tically all of our remaining surplus had 
already been sold for export. He pre- 
dicted a great scarcity of wheat during 
the late spring and summer. In fact, his 
chief difficulty now is in getting the 
wheat offered. 

The opening of the Dardanelles can 
only cause a temporary break in prices, 
for the inherent strength of wheat will 
soon manifest itself. To my mind higher 
prices are inevitable. 





Foreign Exchange 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 

Basen BF oc cQacccce @4.79% $......@4.79% 
Maren 18 .sce sscves @4.79% ......@4.79% 
March 19 .... .....-@4.79%  ......-@4.78% 
March 20 .... 4.79 @4.79% 4.78% @4.78% 
March 22 .... ......@4.79 cases» @4.78% 
March 28 .... csoves @4.78 ceveee @A4.TTH 


London 60-day exchange, March 23, was 
nominally quoted at $4.75 %. 

Guilders, three days’ sight, were quoted 
at 39%. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: Mar. 21 Mar. 22 

Mar. 20 Mar.13 1914 1913 
Minneapolis ....218,630 238,275 342,835 329,560 
Duluth-Superior 19,100 22,095 17,475 8,200 








Milwaukee ..... 8,000 7,500 14,000 15,600 

ee 245,730 267,870 374,310 353,760 
Outside milis*..164,725 ...... BOGGS vasec. 

Ag’gate sprg.410,455 ...... 567,590 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 12,400 7,000 14,200 20,600 
St. Louist ..... 32,900 38,700 34,500 29,900 
Buffalo ........ $1,500 101,550 114,200 81,100 
| ae 6,500 8,100 13,400 15,600 
Rochester ..... 11,600 13,400 13,600 13,200 
Chicago ....... 20,500 24,000 18,250 19,750 


Kansas City.... 33,300 31,800 40,400 35,700 
Kansas Cityt...124,750 118,950 143,865 125,445 
Toledo ........ 27,900 25,900 25,700 20,400 


Toledof ....... 57,030 41,410 74,155 57,995 
Nashville** .... 69.545 70,785 66,215 64,115 
Seattle ........ 3G,9G5 13,660 cesee cece 
Tacoma .....- 16,480 34,630 2.205 cecn. 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: Mar. 21 Mar. 22 

Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1914 1913 
49 53 7 


Minneapolis ...... 74 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 53 61 47 23 
Outside mills* .... 58 58 68 64 

Average spring... 52 55 73 62 
Milwaukee ....... 31 29 59 65 
Ot. EGU. 6 ec cscs 30 17 35 51 
ee”, Pee 59 64 57 50 
Perr ere 59 74 82 59 
| Pree rrrr ey 40 44 80 93 
Rochester ........ 56 65 68 60 
CHICAGO .ccccecces 68 89 60 65 
Kansas City ...... 47 45 71 61 
Kansas Cityft ..... 49 47 69 62 
PORES cccccucstecs 58 54 53 42 
Toledof .......4.. 49 49 63 51 
Nashville**® ....... 50 52 54 52 
BOMSTIS cccccvcscce 35 25 ee 
TACOMA ccccvccsce 26 41 

AVOTERBS cccccese 50 53 66 5 
Minnesota-Dakotas 52 55 73 62 
Other states ...... 48 51 66 54 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, average ca- 
pacity 47,750 bbls. 

+Fiour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 

Flour output for week ending March 20 a 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 pe 
cent compared with week ending March 12 





Double Loading of Cars 


John W. Symons, Jr., Michigan and 
Ohio representative of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Saginaw, Mich: 

In a recent editorial in the Weekl) 
Northwestern Miller with reference to 
the increase in carload minimums and 
the abolishment of the stopover privi- 
lege, you made a suggestion that strikes 
me as being a good one. 

As we already haveja 40,000-lb mini- 
mum in this part of the country, the 
feature of this change that we are most 
interested in, is the abolishment of the 
stopover privilege. The plan which you 
advanced seems to me to be a very fair 
one and ought to work to the advantage, 
not only of the miller, but to. the rail- 
roads as well. 

Your idea was to have the stopover 
privilege continued, provided a larger 
load was shipped in the car. That is to 
say, if the buyer would take 50,000 lbs 
of flour, rather than 40,000 Ibs, he was 
to have the privilege of stopping the car 
for partial unloading. 

I do not suppose it costs the railroads 
but a very little more to haul a 50,000-1!) 
load than a load of 40,000 lbs, and it 
seems to me that they would be well re- 
imbursed for permitting the stopover, if 
they allow the arrangement. I should 
think that they would welcome this 
proposition; I know that it will be 4 
great help in selling flour. 

The buyer, of course, is expected to 
pay the stopover charge, as heretofor’, 
and the increase in the minimum would 
only apply to those cars where the stop- 
over privilege is granted. 

At the annual meeting of the Nation: ! 
Biscuit Co., John S. Runnells, presiden! 
of the Pullman Palace Car Co., E. B. 
Thomas, president of the Lehigh Valle) 
Railroad, and F. W. Waller were elected 
directors. F. W. Waller, former treas 
urer, was elected first vice-president. 
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March 24, 1915 
CANADIAN TARIFF CHANGES 


War Tax Measure—Duties Advanced 7% Per 
Cent—Wheat and Flour Excepted 
—Corn Remains Free 


Toronto, Owxr., March 22.—As an- 
nounced at the time, the budget speech 
of the Canadian minister of tinance on 
Feb. 11 provided for an immediate addi- 
tion of 74% per cent ad valorem to the 
general. scale of customs duties then in 
existence in Canada. This increase was 
made to provide for loss of revenue re- 
sulting from the war, and was to be 
known as a war tax. The new duties 
were to become effective at once, but it 
was not until March 17 that the debate on 
the subject was wound up and the reso- 
jution sustained by a party vote. 

The new duties are looked upon in 
Canada as strictly war taxes. They are 
to be shown separately in all customs 
documents and returns, and may be 
taken off by Parliament when the war is 
wer. They constitute one of the most 
nportant changes ever made in_ the 
Canadian tariff, as the 74 per cent is to 
be collected on free-list goods as well as 
mn those already dutiabie, though with 
some exceptions. At the same time, the 
duties under the British preferential 
turiff were advanced 5 per cent. 

Among the exceptions to this advance 
in the Canadian tariff are wheat, wheat 
flour, corn for feeding purposes, cotton- 
-ved cake and cottonseed meal. All other 
veains and grain products pay the new 
rates. Wheat remains at 12c per bu; 
flour at 60c per bbl; corn, cottonseed 
cake and cottonseed meal free. 

Eliminating the duties on grain and 
grain products, as shown in the British 
preferential and intermediate tariffs (un- 
der which there are practically no im- 
ports of these commodities into Canada), 
the seale of duties now stands as follows: 

Duty 
tiable breadstuffs, grain, flour and 

neal of all kinds, when damaged by 





WOtEE ccd Phd O56 6S0 50 6t ebb 00 ce KAS SC 25% 
Beans, per bu 25c 
Peas, per bu 15¢e 
Buckwheat, POP BO ccc ccccsciscccesse 15c 
Luckwheat meal or flour, per 100 Ibs.. 50c 
lot, pearl, roasted, rolled or ground 

BIST cc bcvcedoecéndocscesscsnccses 30% 
Barley, POP DU .cvccccccrccsscccccevece lic 
Corn meal, POF DO. ccccccevecesevecce 25c 
Indian corn for distillation, per bu.... 7%c 
Indian corn not for distillation, per bu Free 
Oats, POF DB oc ceveciosesessscgcsecesce 10c 
Oatmeal and rolled oats, per 100 Ibs.. 60c 
Rye, POP DU cccscccccvcssesevesccceces 10c 
Rye flow, POF BB... sc ccccsceKoccsccce 50c 
Wheat, BG DU bosch des sccccdtc¥e tects 12c 
shee ROUF, POF Ole cvcccccccvesesss 60c 
MiMfeO wovescccecesesecdeocveccessess 17% % 
Linseed oil cake and meal and cotton- 

seed cake and meal ........+.-e00% Free 
Hay and straw, per ton.........seee. $2.00 
Flaxseed, per DU ..cccccccccccvccscecs 10c 


To the amount of these duties the im- 
porter must now add 71% per cent of the 
value of goods as fixed for customs pur- 
poses. 

The government estimates that this in- 
crease in the tariff will yield about 
$25,000,000 per year. Other taxes in the 
form of war stamps and direct levies 
upon banks and railway passengers have 
also been imposed. 

When the war broke out, a truce be- 
tween the two political parties of Canada 
was declared, but this increase in the 
tariff aroused slumbering party differ- 
ences, and the Liberals opposed the in- 
crease in the British preference... They 
were defeated on a resolution condemning 
that feature. 

In the ordinary course of events there 
should be a federal election in Canada in 
1916, but there is now some probability 
that the government may decide to dis- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the coun- 
try early in the coming summer, with the 
hew taxes as a leading issue. 

A. H. Batter. 





Virginia Ruling on Used Sacks 
Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, calls attention to 
the modified quarantine proclamation is- 
sued by the Virginia authorities, cover- 
ing shipments of feed into that state. It 
is pointed out that only new sacks can be 
used, and that the proclamation requires 
that an affidavit to that effect be filed 
with the transportation company at point 
of shipment. Copy of such affidavit must 
accompany waybill for each shipment. 
(he extracts from the modified proclama- 
tion, to become effective at once, read 
as follows: 

Grain for seed or milling purposes, 
and stock feed in new bags or containers 
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which have not been previously used for 
any purpose, may be received in Virginia 
from quarantined sta 


District of Columbia; 

Provided, that the owner or consignor 
shall first file an affidavit with the trans- 
portation company at the point of ship- 
ment certifying that the bags or con- 
tainers in which grain for seed or milling 
purposes, or stock feed, is offered for 
shipment, are new and have not been 
used for any purpose up to that time, 
and have not been exposed to contamina- 
tion through live stock, their excretions 
or by-products; 

Provided further, that the waybill is 
indorsed by the agent of the transporta- 
tion company accepting said shipment 
with the statement that affidavit afore- 
said is on file in the office of said trans- 
portation company at the point of ship- 
ment, a certified copy of which shall also 
be attached to said waypbill. 





NEW STEAMSHIP REACHES PORT 


First Voyage of Northwestern Miller Made 
in Good Time—To Sail Wednes- 
day, March 24 


Puiapecpuia, Pa., March 22.—The 
new steamship Northwestern Miller ar- 
rived at this port on her maiden trip 
March 19, having sailed from England 
March 9. ‘This vessel is the fastest 
freight boat that ever came to Philadel- 
phia, and will be the flagship of the fleet 
of transatlantic freight steamers between 
this port and London. She has been 
scheduled to sail on her first eastbound 
voyage March 24. 

Samugx S. Dantes. 





Cash Wheat Premiums Fall Off 

Curcaco, Itu., March 23.—( Special Tel- 
egram)—lIn the early days of the present 
week there was practically no demand 
for round lots of cash wheat. Business 
was limited mostly to track sales of car 
lots. 

The important feature of the cash 
wheat trade in Chicago now is the falling 
off in premiums. The No. 2 hard wheat 
premium was reduced today from 5 to 
3¥,c over May, and offerings met slow 
sale at the lower figure. . 

No. 2 red held about 2c over May. 
Bids for winter wheat, to arrive, were 
lowered from 1 to 3c, compared with 
futures. No. 2 red is around May price, 
and No. 2 hard at 1%,¢ premium. 

C. H. CHAtten. 





New York State Millers to Meet 

The annual meeting of the New York 
State Millers’ Association is to be held 
at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 24. 

After the business session an informal 
dinner will be given, at which A. P. Hus- 
band,. secretary of the Federation, is to 
speak. 





Chile’s Wheat Duty Suspended 

It is reported from Santiago that the 
Chilean government, in an effort to re- 
duce the price of bread, has suspended 
the duty on wheat. 





Toledo Bakers Indicted 

The United Bakery of the General 
Baking Co., Maumee Valley Baking Co., 
Seyfang Baking Co., Home Baking Co., 
Toledo Bread Co., Gustav Lay, George 
Pickard, Matthew Seyfang and Henry D. 
Fallis have been indicted by the grand 
jury for violating the Valentine anti- 
trust law, as a result of the recent ad- 
vance in the price of bread from 5c to 6c 
a loaf. “7 

Prosecutor J. C. D’Alton has given out 
the following statement: 

“Complaint having been made to the 
prosecutor’s office of a combination to 
control the price of bread, the matter 
was presented to the grand jury, which 
found certain indictments. Evidence was 
introduced showing that the manufactur- 
ing bakers had met to raise the price of 
the 1-lb loaves of bread, to the retail 
trade, from 4c to 5c; that in accordance 
with this agreement the raise was made; 
that while bread was being sold in this 
city at an advance of lc, the same bread 
was still being sold in smaller towns out- 
side the city at the old price. 

“The evidence also disclosed that after 
further consideration the price was re- 
duced to the origina] figures, making a 


tes and from the 


retail price of 5c; that at the same time 
the size of the loaves was reduced from 
16 ozs to, in some cases, as low as 11% 


ozs. 
“Further evidence showed that grocery 
men who continued to sell at ol 
price were refused bread by some of the 
manufacturing bakers, and bakers who 
did not raise the price were harassed in 
various ways, to the detriment of their 
business, contrary to the so-called Valen- 
tine antitrust law.” 

The penalty provided for by the state 
antitrust law is a fine of $500 and from 
one to five years in prison. The law also 
provides that each day that agreement 
in opposition to law is in force constitutes 
a separate offense. = 

There is no ordinance at Toledo regu- 
lating either the size or price of bread; 
and the present action is ed upon the 
alleged agreement to advance the price. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





FLOUR BY PARCEL POST 


Experiments to See if Flour Can Thus Be 
Sent to Germany and Austria 
from United States 


Wasuineoton, D. C., March 23.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Much interest attaches 
to the efforts that have been going on 
here during the past week to send food 
supplies, and particularly flour, to Ger- 
many and Austria by parcel post. The 
estimate is made that about 12,000 lbs 
of flour have been sent from the United 
States to these countries during the past 
30 days. 

In connection with these mail ship- 
ments of flour, Postmaster General Bur- 
leson has requested the State department 
to pass upon the question whether flour 
is to be considered contraband of war in 
view of the order recently promulgated 
by Great Britain. 

It is stated that mails now going to 
Germany from the United States go by 
way of Holland, and that there exists an 
agreement between the United States 
and Holland growing out of the question 
of sinteaendl goods, in which Holland 
has stipulated that no contraband of war 
shall be shipped through the mails. 

While it is unlikely that any consider- 
able quantities of flour are to be sent 
by mail into the war territory, the fact 
that the government is investigating the 
subject and that there has been a rather 
large increase in such shipments during 
the past three weeks, mainly as tests of 
what can be accomplished, make the sub- 
ject of considerable interest to the mill- 
ing industry of this country. 

Arrnuur J. Donor. 





British Prize Court Payments 
A press dispatch from London, dated 
March 22, states that the prize court has 
ordered $600,000 paid on American ship- 
ments of flour and wheat detained on 
board the Norwegian steamers Alfred 


Nobel, Kim and Bjornstjerne Bjornson, — 


and the Swedish steamer Fridland,—— 
So far as is known, this—is 

money to be paid out by the 

on American foodstuffs seized. 





Chicago Bread Price Unchanged 
Cuicaco, I1it., March 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Practically all of the larger 
bakers of Chicago, who entered into an 
agreement several days ago to advance 
the wholesale price of bread from 4c to 
5c, have withdrawn from the agreement, 
their action becoming effective yesterday. 
The price quoted now is generally on the 
basis of 4c wholesale. 
C. H. CHarten. 





Change of Bakers’ Convention Date 

The annual convention of the National 
Association of Master Bakers will be 
held at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20-24, in- 
stead of Sept. 13-17, as previously an- 
nounced. 





New York Hospital Flour 

The purchasing committee for the New 
York state hospitals, Room 138, Capitol, 
Albany, solicits bids on 10,1721, bbls of 
straight hard wheat flour, to be delivered 
to 14 state hospitals in lots of one to 
1,470 bbls. Flour is to be mostly in 98- 
or 140-lb cotton sacks, net, and must 
meet the hospital standard of analysis. 
Date for opening of bids will be an- 
nounced at least 24 hours in advance of 
the time set for receipt of bids. 


763 
MR. EDGAR IN ROTTERDAM 


Work in Belgium Successfully Finished— 
Millers’ Donations Distributed 
te Sufferers 


A cable has been received from Mr. 
Edgar, dated from Rotterdam, March 
22, announcing his safe return to that 
city from Brussels. 

Although no letters have come from 
him dated later than March 7, it appears 
that the transshipment of the millers’ 


gifts to the noncombatant Belgians from 


the South Point to the barges at Rotter- 
dam was completed by March 8, the 
work having been seriously delayed by 
rain, which fell most of the time the 
South Point was in the harbor. 

Mr. Edgar presumably left for Brus- 
sels March 9 or 10, and his safe arrival 
there was reported by Chairman Hoover, 
by cable, on March 12. As in his last 
letter from Rotterdam he stated that he 
did not plan to leave Brussels until the 
whole cargo was safely in the hands of 
the local distributing committees, it is to 
be assumed that this work was com- 
pleted by March 20. 

Mr. Edgar was unable to send out 
mail while in Belgium,’ and consequently 
the full account of the progress of the 
work after the cargo left Rotterdam will 
probably not appear in the Northwestern 
Miller for two or three weeks. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July, September 
and cash wheat at points named, on each 
day of the week, per bushel, were: 
MAY WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
16 17 18 19 20 23 
Mpls. .....150 


146% 148% 148% 148 144% 


Duluth ...152% 149% 151% 151% 150% 147 
Chicago ..1575% 154% 156% 156 155% 151% 
St. Louis..153% 150 152 152% 153% 148 
New York.167% 164% 166% 166 164% 161% 


Kans, City,148% 145% 147% 146% 146% 143% 
Winnipeg 154% 152% 154% 153% 153% 150% 


JULY WHEAT 


Mple. ...0< 143% 140% 142% 142% 141% 137% 
Duluth ...147% 144% 146% 146% 145% 141% 
Chicago ..12354 121% 123% 123% 123% 120% 
St. Louis..119 117% 118% 119 118% 116% 
New York.132% 130 132% 133% 131% 129% 
Kans. City.117% 115 116% 117 116% 114% 
Winnipeg 155% 151% 153% 162% 152% 149\ 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls, ..... 114 113% 114% 113% 112% 109\% 
Chicago ..110 109% 110% 110% 110% 108% 
Kans. City.104% 104% 105% 105% 108% 
Winnip’gt ..... 1155 116% 116% 116 
CASH WHEATt 

Mpls.* ....154% 150% 153% 152% 152% 149\% 
Duluth® ..155% 152% 154% 154% 154% 151 
Chicago* .161% 158% 158% 159% 158% 
St. Louis— 

3 --160 

2 red ...156% 
Kans, City— 

2 hard ..157% 152% 154 156 


1144 


| eee 
ees 154% 156% 155% 


153% 149 


2 red ...156% 152% 152 164 161 148% 
Milw’kee*® 158% 155 154 157% 156 154 
Toledo— 

2 red ...169 156 157% 157% 157% 
Winnip’g* ..... 151% 153 152%-+62——t49 

*No. 1 north C ——tAYe 


closin a 











United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bus (000's omitted): 


-March 20- 





— a 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 805 2,162 1,120 403 68 
Boston ..... 361 125 7 6 216 
Buffalo ..... 792 2,018 929 3 204 
Afloat .... 3,661 cee 863 coe 427 
Chicago .... 1,012 12,349 10,732 19 603 
Afloat .... -++ 4,515 1,879 ° eee 
Detroit ..... 222 625 20 15 
Duluth ..... 11,762 1,983 2,971 $9 6701 
Afloat .... ese 258 334 eee 
Galveston ... 1,740 20 Tr 
Indianapolis. 191 990 329 
Kansas City. 2,656 4,436 700 20 — 
Milwaukee... 19 735 498 20 361 
Afloat .... Tr 256 eee ° eee 
Minneapolis... 10,805 1,034 2,237 135 356 
New Orleans. 3,104 115 394 ese Gee 
New York... 3,962 2,061 1,083 259 439 





Afloat .... eee eee 24 
Omaha ..... 142 2,679 819 32 50 
Peoria ...... 3 148 390 @. wes 
Philadelphia. 1,063 704 388 72 87 
St. Louis ... 591 272 1,321 4 19 
Toledo ...... 437 324 428 2 we 
Totals .... 43,328 37,809 27,466 1,035 3,531 


Mar. 13, 1915 45,326 39,400 28,588 1,247 3,631 
Mar. 21, 1914 54,707 20,081 20,670 1,504 4,372 
Mar. 22, 1913 60,486 22,660 12,923 2,363 1,071 
Mar. 23, 1912 53,283 15,971 13,631 940 2,418 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,998,000 bus; corn, 1,591,000; oats, 1,177,000; 
rye, 212,000; barley, 100,000. 





The Canadian Grain Visible 
The Canadian visible grain supply follows 


in bus: Mar. 21 
Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1914 
Wheat ...... 10,240,000 10,302,000 20,399,000 
Oats .ccccece 5,032,000 6,006,000 14,080,000 
Barley ...... 674,000 671,000 3,088,000 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 19,645 bbls. The output (week 
ending March 20) was 218,630 bbls, 
against 342,835 in 1914, 329,560 in 1913, 
and 308,350 in 1912. 

The capacity in operation today is 
somewhat larger than a week ago, but a 
material increase in output is not looked 
for. In the corresponding week last year, 
the output was 347,925 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity. 

ar. 21 Mar. 22 

Mar. 20 Mar.131914 1913 

Minneapolis $ 53 74 65 
Outside miils ; 58 68 64 

Minneapolis and interior mills again 
had an extremely light business last 
week. All buyers seemed to be out of 
the market, except in a most meager 
way. Where flour was taken, it was in 
small quantities to cover pressing needs. 
Even with a good many mills idle, sales 
for the week probably did not exceed 25 
per cent of the quantity made. 

The volume of orders on books with 
all mills is much below normal. Some 
mills, in fact, have nearly cleaned up 
their orders. Certain mills are reported 
to be making desperate efforts to force 
trade in the East, and in doing so, to be 
accepting prices and terms which are 
wholly inconsistent with existing condi- 
tions. In some instances, last week, a 
little flour was taken on advances in wheat, 
but at old prices. Compared with a week 
ago, prices of patent are down 25@30c 
bbl. 

Directions with most mills are coming 
exasperatingly slow. This fact is re- 
flected in the light operation of the mills. 

About the only export business re- 
ported by Minneapolis consisted of sales 
of 4,500 bags of second clear to London. 
This business was divided between two 
mills. Bids from importers are few in 
number and when made, are usually far 
out of line with the asking prices of 
mills. Offers by mills elicit little atten- 
tion. 

Accepting the construction that c.i-f. 
terms do not mean guaranty of delivery 
of flour at foreign destination, the larger 
mills, heretofore asking New York reim- 
bursement terms of United Kingdom im- 
porters, are now quoting c.i.f. and offer- 
ing on the basis of three days’ London 
exchange. For shipment to the Conti- 
nent, they want cash at New York. 

First and second clears, while not in 
active demand, are firm in price. The 
mills pretty generally are sold ahead 
and have no occasion for pressing for 
new business. When a lot can be sold 
at a good, stiff price, they are prepared 
to make the booking. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $7.30 
@7.60 per 196 Ibs in wood. 

. ” 


Millfeed is without feature. The 
lighter operation of Minneapolis and 
northwestern mills, however, is having its 
effect. Transit shipments are _ being 
gradually absorbed and an _ improved 
eastern demand is looked for soon. There 
is some inquiry from Philadelphia and 
Boston, but no buying of importance. 

Mixed-car buying in central states and 
western territory is heavy. The larger 
mills are all restricting current sales to 
mixed cars and prompt shipment; they 
anticipate a heavier consumption of feed- 
ingstuffs during April and May. 

A number of interior northwestern 
mills are buying millfeed in Minneapolis, 
being unable to supply their local de- 


mand with the existing curtailment in 
output. 

Standard middlings are in best demand 
now, with bran a close second. Flour 
middlings and red dog, however, while 
not active, are in fair demand and firm 
in price. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings for prompt shipment in mixed cars 
at $21@21.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; flour middlings at $25@ 
26.50, and red dog, in 140-lb sacks, at 
$28@ 28.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 24 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 124% were in operation March 23: 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., D 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half) 
and F mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


A, B, Anchor, 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 46,825 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 20 they made 164,725 
bbls of flour (representing 741,000 bus 
of wheat), against 193,280 in 1913. 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,920 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,675 in 1914. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,975,000 
bus, an increase over the preceding week 
of 322,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 183,000 bus, and at 
Duluth of 139,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
20, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 


Minneapolis .... 1,006 1,817 1,826 1,472 1,414 
Duluth 969 302 201 178 


1,975 2,119 2,027 1,650 
220 1,362 


Totals 
Duluth, bonded. 14 

Totals 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 20, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1915 
Minneapolis 10,805 
Duluth .... 11,762 12,573 14,015 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
20,108 21,575 18,103 13,913 
7,942 56,508 





Totals . 
Duluth, b’d’ ‘d 


2,567 32,681 35,590 26,045 19,421 
192 


1,143 2,098 4,798 98 





Totals .. 22,759 33,824 37,688 30,843 19,519 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis’ and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to March 20, 
1915, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1914-15 3 14 — 13 1911-12 


83,450 7,582 005 71,359 
52,869 53,985 7 230 25,688 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





136,319 131,567 
1,743 3,258 


169,235 
4,945 


97,047 
8,184 


BOUGNs cciiex 
Duluth, bonded 





Totals ......138,062 134,825 174,180 105,231 


SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 


During the last week, farmers’ deliv- 
eries at interior points in the Northwest 
have continued at low ebb. This situa- 
tion is expected to prevail at least until 
after seeding. At that time, though an 
increased quantity of seed wheat will 
probably be required, some farmers may 
have a limited amount to deliver at 
country elevators. 

The acreage of wheat in the Northwest 
promises to be very materially increased 
this spring. 

Receipts at Minneapolis and Duluth 
are still at the expense of country stocks, 
which are now regarded as very small. 
There is every inducement for the owners 
of wheat to ship it to terminal markets 
and take advantage of the big premiums 
offered. 


In the last week, perhaps 1,300,000 bus 
of Minneapolis wheat were sold for ex- 

port. However, within two or three 
- s, no business has been done. The 

en ee ae ee ae 
a all-rail, is reflected the heavy 
shipments of last week—1,639,590 bus. At 
the same. time the receipts were only 
1,005,760 bus. When it is taken into ac- 
count that the local mills nd over 
900,000 bus, it is es why local ele- 
vator stocks showed an immense decrease. 
Shipments in the same week a year ago 
were only 464,800 bus. Minneapolis ele- 
vator stocks are now only about half as 
large as a year ago. 

While there is no definite information 


available, it is estimated that between © 


four and five million bus wheat have been 
sold at Minneapolis in the last few weeks 
for export, all-rail. 


A VICIOUS BILL 


A bill considered peculiarly vicious, 
and having a direct bearing on the hedg- 
ing of flour sales, has been introduced 
ing the Minnesota house. Bearing the 
number 408, it reads: 

“All contracts hereafter made in this 
state for the sale of any grain or other 
commodity, on margin or tion, to be 
delivered at a future day, shall be deemed 
gambling contracts and shall be absolute- 
ly void, and all moneys paid thereon may 
be recovered in any court having juris- 
diction, unless the contract is in writing 
and unless at the time of making the 
same the seller owns and has in his pos- 
session at a place to be designated in the 
contract of sale, the grain commodity 
which is the subject of the contract.” 

The measure is construed as having the 
effect of preventing the sale by any 
manufacturer of any articles, whether 
furniture, clothing, or any other manu- 
factured article, unless the manufacturer 
has the manufactured article in his pos- 
session at the time of the sale, and 
designates the location of the same in the 
contract of sale, which in every case 
would have to be in writing. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota senate to tax grain sales. 

A 350-bbl southern Minnesota mill has 
sold its output for March-April for ex- 
port. 

The Iowa legislature is considering a 
bill making grain elevators public ware- 
houses. 

Frank F. Henry, manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Buffalo, is visit- 
ing headquarters. 

A southern Minnesota mill on March 


20 sold 6,000 bbls patent to eastern ex- 


porters for Holland account. 


A large baker at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
is reported to have flour contracted up 
to March, 1916, and at a comparatively 
low price. 

Jute flour bags, 140-lb size, are quoted 
at $94.25 per M, plain, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
a decline of $2, and the 100-lb bran bag 
at $81, or $2.25 lower than last week. 

Frank A. Hawley, a veteran contract- 
ing freight agent, died in Minneapolis, 
March 16. He was well known to mill- 
ers and grain men. He originally was 
agent for the St. Paul & Duluth Rail- 
road and later of the Northern Pacific 
when the latter absorbed the former. Mr. 
Hawley retired from active service in 
1910. 

At Minneapolis, money continues plen- 
tiful, with rates easy. With elevator 
stocks, particularly of wheat, decreasing 
at a heavy rate, grain paper is being 
paid off rapidly. Current rates on strong 
time grain paper range 4@5 per cent. 
Probably 41% per cent is the most com- 
mon rate. It is only the large and very 
strong concerns that are able to borrow 
at 4 per cent. Paper secured by termi- 
nal elevator receipts, were any on the 
market, could be placed at 34%,@4 per 
cent net. 

“Bakers like to have flour men come 
around and see them now,” said a sales- 
man representing a large spring wheat 
mill. “They have lost their bearings as 
to prices and are willing to hear the story 
of the flour salesman. However, they 
are most reluctant to buy, except for 
the most pressing needs. This makes 
sales extremely small. Where the loaf 
is reduced in size, sales of bread are 
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even smaller than in other years. This 
makes the flour held by bakers last longer 
than usual, and keeps them out of the 


‘market for more.” 


A bill was introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature March 22 to regulate the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and 
the Duluth Board of Trade, placing 
operations of same under state supervi- 
sion, allowing any one to obtain mem- 
berships in either one on payment of 
$1,000. Since memberships in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce sell at approximately 
$3,500, such a measure would amount vir- 
tually to confiscation of property. The 
Chamber is a private corporation, main- 
tained at private expense, and enjoys no 
special privileges of any sort. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Edward Bjerkne, a bran packer in the 
Washburn C mill, at Minneapolis, was 
killed by a train March 22. In trying to 
avoid one train, he stepped in front of 
another. 

A. W. Strong, president of Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has just re- 
turned from Baltimore, Md., where he 
closed a contract for a Morris grain 
drier of 1,000 bus capacity per hour, to 
go into. the 1,000,000-bu elevator which 
the Western Maryland Railway is to 
erect. The elevator, upon which work 
has just begun, is to be of concrete. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


No. 1 durum at Minneapolis, either 
spot or to arrive, is held at 8%c bu over 
May. 

Good Montana wheat is in demand at 
3@5c over Minneapolis May, with re- 
ceipts and offerings limited. 

Of the 750 cars of spring wheat re- 
ceived in Minneapolis last week, only 34 
per cent graded No. 2 northern or better. 


Minneapolis wheat stocks have de- 
creased 540,000 bus in two days. The 
total March 23 was about 10,265,000 bus, 
against 19,883,000 in 1914. 

Based on today’s close (March 23) the 
average price paid at country stations in 
the Northwest for No. 1 northern was 
$1.40 bu; for No. 2 northern, $1.37; for 
no-grade, $1.12. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 930,000 bus of wheat. 
Shipments exceeded receipts by 634,000 
bus. In 1914, receipts less shipments 
were 1,353,000 bus. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Standard middlings are in brisk de- 
mand. 

Rye middlings are scarce and held .-at 
50c ton premium over bran. 

Mixed feed is quoted at $28@30.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 

Brokers ask $24.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
for season bran at Boston, with buyers 
bidding $23. 

Screenings are quiet and unchanged, 
with demand just about sufficient to ab- 
sorb offerings. 

While red dog at Minneapolis is $1@2 
ton higher than a year ago, bran is $4@ 
4.50 ton lower. 

A fair demand is noted for mill oats 
at 48@49c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
while choice quality would bring 50c. 

W. F. Bullock is interested in a com- 
pany being formed with the announced 
object of building a 1,000-bbl rye mill in 
Minneapolis. 

“Kansas City bran has taken a big 
jump in the last few days,” said a job- 
ber on ’change. “It is now held at $28 
ton, f.o.b. Boston, in 100-lb sacks. I 
understand that Kansas City has been 
telegraphing Minneapolis seeking to take 
over any Kansas City contracts that may 
be held here.” 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (March 23) 
quoted in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 71.3; 
Amsterdam, 103.3; Belfast, 63.3; Bristol, 
67.3; Baltic basis, 97.3; Christiania, 97.3; 
Copenhagen, 97.3; Dublin, 64.3; Dundee, 
71.3; Glasgow, 62.3; Hull, 72.3; Leith, 
66.3; Liverpool, 62.3; London, 62.3; Man- 
chester, 66.3; Marseilles, 87.3; Newcastle, 
76.3; Rotterdam, 102.3; St. John’ s, N.F., 
50.8. United Kingdom rates are nominal. 
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: Last week brought no relief from the 
condition of extreme quiet which has 


prevailed in. milling in the Southwest for - 


the past three or four weeks. Flour 
sales were trifling, and the entire trade 
was limited to supplying dealers who 
were out of mill brands. These orders, 
in nearly every case, were for minimum 
carloads for immediate shipment. 

Millers say that in the whole history of 
flour milling in the Southwest they never 
siw a period so perfectly flat as the 
present one. Many of them have taken 
their salesmen off the road, and will not 
sond them out until conditions change 
greatly. In numerous instances, Kansas 
wills are taking advantage of the high 
price of cash wheat to sell off some 
part of their stocks, reducing their wheat 
holdings to the minimum probable need 
for the next few weeks. 

Chere is absolutely no round lot busi- 
ness to eastern centers, and the only 
large business of any kind is where a 
mill occasionally picks up a lot from a 
seaboard exporter. These instances are 
isolated. 

There were a few cables last week, 
and there is some interest in the next 
offers for Netherlands government ac- 
count; cables as a whole are, however, 
very slow and United Kingdom offers are 
greatly out of line with mill prices. 

* * 

Flour prices are little changed from 
a week ago. After an upturn followed 
by a downturn, wheat closed Saturday 
at about the previous week’s closing price. 
A mill basis for straights is around $6.60 
(6.70 bulk, Kansas City, 

Millfeed shows greater activity with 
a net advance of 6@7c in bran. Demand 
is general. Heavy feeds are in small 
supply and also higher. 


* * 


Wheat receipts are small, but the 
country movement is reported better 
with improvement in the roads. Advices 
from interior points say that wheat will 
move freely at present prices as soon as 
farmers can get to town. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Lust Week .ciiseececsvcscs 33,300 47 
Week Previe@l .ccccsccaves 31,800 45 
Year QQO bsescctunseiertor 40,400 74 
TWO YearS ABO ...sceessecs 35,700 61 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Weather conditions in the Southwest 
last week were generally favorable for 
the wheat. Following the thawing of 
the heavy snow cover from the fields over 
practically all of Kansas, much of the 
territory was visited early in the week 
with a further fall of one to one and a 
half inches of snow. Skies were overcast 
ail week, and in the southern parts of 
the territory there was some rainfall. The 
ground everywhere is thoroughly soaked, 
and growing weather will find soil con- 
ditions very fine. Meanwhile, the tem- 
peratures of around freezing are regard- 
ed as favorable. 


MAIL ORDER HOUSES SELL FLOUR 

_Both Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., large mail order 
houses, are reported doing a heavy -busi- 
ness in flour at country points in the 
Southwest. In instances, very low prices 
are being made, quotations of $5.80@ 
).85 bbl being current in Kansas and 


Nebraska. In southeastern Nebraska 
the delivered price is as low as $1.45 per 
48-lb sack. At one town in that dis- 
trict, the little railway station is said to 
be half filled with the 200 sacks of 
flour that are waiting the drying up of 
roads so farmers can get to town to take 
them, 

Some of this flour represents old pur- 
chases by the mail order houses, but a 
greater part is being bought on the pres- 
ent market. Ordinarily, commodities such 
as flour are quoted subject to market 
changes, but in the last lists flat prices 
were quoted. As a result, the companies 
are taking orders for flour which show 
losses of $1@1.50 per bbl. In some sec- 
tions of the Southwest the mail order 
flour business is said to be nearly as 
heavy as the local mill trade. 

In the territory where mills are quot- 
ing around $7.40, delivered in carloads, 
the mail order price is fully $1.50 per bbl 
less, in single barrel lots. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 57 mills of Nebraska, 

Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 256,680 124,749 49 
Week previous .. 250,710 118,948 47 
Fear GOO .cacvcses 209,040 143,867 69 
Two years ago... 202,440 125,445 62 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,540 bbls last week, 8,080 the week 
previous, 6,820 a year ago, and 4,096 two 
years ago. 

Out of 57 mills reporting, none report 
domestic business good, 4 fair, and 47 
slow and quiet. 

Export business continues very quiet. 


NOTES 

E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
will leave tonight for several weeks in 
the. East. 

The Kansas City commissary, U. S. A., 
will open bids Wednesday on 93,276 lbs 
of flour for delivery to army posts in the 
Southwest. 

John B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, who was 
in town Saturday, says that there appears 
to be no demand whatever for flour. 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., left last 
night for a visit to principal eastern 
market centers. He will be gone a fort- 
night or longer. 

The Turon (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will hereafter maintain its principal 
office at Hutchinson, Kansas. R. B. 
Miller, formerly of Kansas City, is head 
of the company. 

The Equity Union, a farmers’ organi- 
zation the members of which live along 
the Rock Island Railway in southwestern 
Kansas, is considering building a flour 
mill. Bucklin is discussed as a possible 
location. 

John Kelley, president of the Relley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is in Arizona 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Lucky Tiger Mining Co., a large Mexican 
gold mining company of which he is 
president. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president of the Lons- 
dale Grain Co., Kansas City, will leave 
tomorrow night to attend the Galveston 
demurrage conference at Washington and 
will visit other eastern cities before re- 
turning home. 

E. A. Wales, of the E. A. Wales Mill- 
ing Co., Harper, Kansas, is under ar- 
rest on a charge of disposing of stored 
wheat. A Kansas City grain concern re- 
cently secured a large judgment against 
the Wales enterprise as a result of de- 
faulted grain contracts last autumn. 











Helen Nilsen, Jr., of the firm of Helen 
Nilsen, Bergen, Norway, spent a day in 
Kansas City last week, going from here 
‘to Dallas and New Orleans. Mr. Nilsen 
says that, on account of the shutting off 
of the normal supply of English flour 
Norway will compelled to buy from 
American mills in much larger quantity 
than heretofore. 


WICHITA 

The movement of wheat from the farms 
in the western part of the state has again 
started after being held up for about 10 
days by wet weather and bad roads, but 
it will require at least a week of drying 
weather to place roads in condition for 
hauling in other sections of the state. 

Receipts on the Board of Trade showed 
signs of improvement last week; 134 cars 
of wheat were received during the first 
five days, against 58 for the same period 
last week. Exporters bid $1.62 last Fri- 
day, basis delivered Galveston and New 
Orleans. Mills are sellers of wheat, and 
one mill in this territory is reported to 
have sold 200,000 bus during the week. 
Several small lots were worked by other 
mills, 

* *# 

The growing crop continues to improve, 
but sunshine is needed to promote the 
growth of the plant. It is generally be- 
lieved that there will be no damage by 
Hessian fly this spring, as the long con- 
tinued rains and snows have soaked the 
ground thoroughly, and the moisture will 
push the wheat so rapidly when warm 
weather comes that the insects will have 
little effect on the plant. 

The territory affected last fall was 
small and in some cases the wheat was 
plowed up. Reports from all sections of 
the state indicate that the condition of 
the wheat is as good as last year, with 
the exception of the western part, where 
some of the wheat sown last fall has 
rotted. 

NOTES 


J. H. McNair, president Halstead Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., who has been suffer- 
ing from an affection of the eye for some 
time, has gone to Kansas City for treat- 
ment. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and R. W. Hoff- 
man, manager Hoffman Mills, Enter- 
prise, attended the regular quarterly 
meeting of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
which was held at Wichita March 16. 


A salesman for a Kansas mill, who has 
just returned from a trip through Texas, 
states that he called on all the large bak- 
ers in Dallas who buy flour in car lots, 
and, with the exception of one, found 
them all booked until August and Sep- 
tember at prices ranging $5@5.50. 

F. D. Larabee, president Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, was a 
Wichita visitor last week. Mr. Larabee 
states that while business is dul] they 
are taking advantage of the opportunity 
to install new machinery and make some 
changes in their plant at Hutchinson. 

It is reported that the Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co., Coffeyville, have closed a 
contract for the erection of 500,000 bus 
additional wheat storage, which will 
bring their storage capacity up to more 
than 700,000 bus. Their soft wheat mill 
is one of the few plants that is able to 
maintain full-time operation. 

W. J. Stevens, president Stevens-Scott 
Grain Co., who was the first president 
of the Wichita Board of Trade, and well 
known among the milling and _ grain 
trade throughout the Southwest, has re- 
tired from active business. H. Kaufman 
and C. E. Smith have taken over Mr. 
Stevens’ interest and will continue to 
operate the business under the old name. 


OKLAHOMA 


Continued cold last week prevented 
any growth of the wheat plant, and 
many farmers are late in plowing. Prac- 
tically every night the thermometer has 
gone below freezing. There is no change 
in the general opinion of the wheat 
plant,. and all information is to the ef- 
fect that the coming crop should equal 
last year’s, 

In the flour market, there is a slight 
improvement, but only a few of the mills 
have started. A week at a time has 
passed without the sale of a single car by 
some of the best mills, and the difficulty 
of passing over the country roads has 
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made shi of contracts impossible. 
Only in last few days has there been 
any material change, and it seems to be 
limited to inquiries for prices. 

Most of the Oklahoma mills are sell- 
ing patents in the state in cotton at 
$7.60, delivered. Prices have been re- 
ported as low as $7. Feed has advanced, 
and, while Kansas and Kansas City mills 
were quoting bran, delivered, a week ago, 
at $1, holders, whether millers or bro- 
kers, were asking up to $1.17 last week. 
Corn chop is in heavy demand at an av- 
erage of $1.55, delivered. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 22.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission affecting trans- 
portation of grain and grain products in 
the domestic and export trade, appeared 
the following changes, with the effective 
dates and rates in carloads, per 100 lbs, 
unless otherwise stated: ; 

Boyd, agent for Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, Chicago Great Western, Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and other lines, April 15, to 
shipside Key West, Fla., for export to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, from groups—Peoria, Springfield 
and Indianapolis, Ind.—alfalfa feed and 
meal, bran, cerealine, corn meal, feed, grain 
sereenings, grits, hominy, middlings, ship 
stuffs, shorts 26.2c; from Chicago group 
26.5c¢. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, April 
15, grain from Chicago, Englewood, IIl., 
Hammond, Ind., Hegewisch, Pullman Junc- 
tion, and South Deering, Iil., to Baltimore, 
Md., 17.5c; Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., 
19c; Philadelphia, Pa., 18c; Portland, Md., 
19c; grain for export from Chicago, Engle- 
wood, Hegewisch, Pullman Junction, South 
Deering, Lll., and Hammond, Ind., to New 
York, N. Y., and Norfolk, Va., 12.5c. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
April 14, between Mendota, Nicols and Du- 
luth, Minn., Superior, Superior West End 
and Itasca, Wis., flaxseed 8.8c, wheat 8.8c, 
coarse grain 8.l1c; between Rock Rapids, 
Lakewood, Iowa, and Duluth, Minn., Su- 
perior, Superior East End and Itasca, Wis., 
flaxseed 18.5c, wheat 15.5c, coarse grain 15c; 
between same points and Chicago, Ill, Mil- 
waukee or Manitowoc, Wis., flaxseed and 
wheat 18c, coarse grain 17c; effective April 
11, grain products, grain in sacks and grain 
by-products for export only, from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
and rate points, to Baltimore, Md., 18.3c; 
Boston, Mass., 21.3c; Montreal, 19.3c; New 
York, N. Y., 21.38c; Philadelphia, Pa., 19.3c; 
Portland, Maine, 21.3c; Quebec, 19.3c; flour 
for export from same points to Boston, 
Mass., New York, N. Y., and Portland, 
Maine, 20.3c. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, United 
States Feb. 23, Canada March 15, from ex- 
lake Buffalo, N. Y., to New York, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and New York Harbor, wheat 6.80c, 
corn 6.50c, rye 6.30c, barley 5.50c, oats 4.20c, 
and flaxseed 6c; Boston, Mass., and rate 
points, wheat 8.40c, corn 7.90c, rye 8.10c, 
barley 6.80c, oats 4.70c, flaxseed 8.40c; to 
Baltimore and New York rate points, wheat 
6.80c, corn 5.50c, rye 6.30c, barley 5.50c, 
oats 3.95c and flaxseed 6c per bu (rate on 
oats to New York rate points 4.20c), to 
Philadelphia, Pa., and rate points; except 
Catasauqua & Fogelsville Railroad points, 
wheat 6.80c, corn 6.50c, rye 6.30c, barley 
5.50c, oats 4.20c, and flaxseed 6c per bu. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, April 15, grain 
for export from Barrington, Brisbane, Chi- 
cago Heights, Coynes, Ill., Crocker, Dyer, 
Ind., East Joliet, Frankfort, Frontenac, IIL, 
Hammond, Hartsdale, Hobart, Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., Joliet, Ill., McCool, Ind., Norman- 
town, Plainfield, Ill, Porter, Ind., and 
Wolf's, Ill., to Baltimore, Md., 17.5¢; Boston, 
Mass., 19c; Newport News, Va., 17.5c; New 
York, N. Y., 19c; Norfolk, Va., 17.5c; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 18c; Montreal, Que., 18c. 

Grand Trunk, March 29, grain and prod- 
ucts, in packages, from Fort William, Port 
Arthur and Westfort, Ont., to Boston, Mass., 
Portland, Maine, and rate points, 20.8c; 
grain, grain products and grain by-products 
from Ashland, Itasca, Superior, Wis., and 
Duluth, Minn., to Toledo, Ohio, 16.3c, 

Illinois Southern, April 3, flour from Ev- 
ansville, Nashville and Sparta, Ill, to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 12c. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, of 
Texas, April 6, to Galveston and Texas City, 
Texas, for export to all foreign countries, 
from Clinton, Ralph, Stafford, Butler, Mc- 
Clure, Herring and Strong City, Okla., corn 
22.7c, wheat 25.2c. 

Quebec, Montreal & Southern, April 15, 
buckwheat and oats from Boucherville, 
Clarenceville, Contrecoeur, Henryville, Ibery- 
ville, Longeuil, Pierreville, Rougemont, 
Sabrevois, Sorel, St. Aime, Ste. Angele, St. 
Antoine, St. Francois du Lac, St. Hyacinthe, 
St. Judes, St. Lambert, St. Louis, St. Robert, 
St. Roch, Varennes, Vercheres, Yamaska, 
Yamaska East and rate points to Boston, 
East Boston, Mystic Wharf, Mass., and New 
York City, for export, 14.7c. 

Rock Island, March 31, wheat only from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn., originating beyond, to Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, when for export, 25.2c. 





A leading Chicago exporter asked his 
Liverpool correspondent to secure quo- 
tations on Russian wheat available for 
export. He received the following re- 


ply: Russian interests do not expect to 
ship wheat for several weeks at least, 
and therefore no prices for export exist. 
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The figur market in New York during 
last week continued quiet as far as local 
trade has been concerned, but prices have 
been decidedly irregular due to the 
changing conditions in the wheat market. 
Prices from day to day are very difficult 
to quote with any degree of accuracy. 

When flour has to be sold on the spot, 
and there appear to be no immediate 
orders, concessions have to be made in 
order to move the same. Stocks are fair- 
ly liberal, but the recent export interest 
is expected to clear up a large amount 
of spot: flour. 


KEEN EXPORT DEMAND FOR FLOUR 
The feature in the export trade during 


the week was the development of de-. 


cided interest in flour with numerous in- 
quiries for export from several countries. 
Exaggerated ideas were current as to 
the total volume in demand. It was 
stated, however, on good authority that 
there was an inquiry in the market for 
300,000 to 500,000 tons to be shipped be- 
fore the end of June, but this inquiry 
was so vague that little confidence was 
placed in it. The demand, however, from 
France, Italy and Greece was for more 
reasonable lots, and considerable busi- 
ness was under negotiation and put 
through. The amounts reported vary 
from 50,000 to 200,000 bbls. 


GRAIN EXPORTS VARY 


The export demand for wheat was 
much less aggressive. Moderate sales 
were made during the week, but the buy- 
ing was in so much smaller lots that an 
easier tone developed in cash wheat, with 
some concessions in premiums reported 
at the close of the week. 

Export interest in corn continues very 
slow. Some sales are being made, but 
Argentine corn continues to undersell 
American; the huge new crop is press- 
ing on the market and will satisfy the 
demand without question. 

The demand for oats has been very 
heavy. Large sales were made during 
the week and also heavy freight engage- 
ments. This business has been general, 
with large buying, however, by Cana- 
dian interests. 

Sales were reported from 500,000 to 
2,000,000 bus a day, and on one day there 
was a rumor of 3,000,000 bus sold for 
English account. The transactions were 
largest by way of Newport News, Balti- 
more and Norfolk. Freight engagements 
were large from day to day, and on sev- 
eral days charters were reported of two, 
three and four steamers. 

There has been some export demand 
for rye, and rye prices advanced about 
8c bu on account of sales during the 
week of about 500,000 bus. 


THE BARGE CANAL 


The delegation from the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce held a meeting with the 
canal committee of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange last Friday in the board 
of managers’ room of the Exchange to 
decide on a course of action for the 
completion of the canal without the de- 
lay contemplated. 

Since last January the canal situation 
has received the attention of up-state in- 
terests. Buffalo has been very much op- 
posed to the opening of the canal with 
the Oswego terminal and holding up.the 
completion of the Buffalo end. It is 


claimed that the policy as outlined would 
not only divert a large amount-of grain 
business from Buffalo, but would also 
add greatly to the expense of completing 
the canal. 


A statement was presented showing 
that there had already been an expense 
of $103,969,453, -and the amount required 
without cancellation to Feb. 1, 1916, is 
$1,038,000. It is estimated that $27,000,- 
000 will be necessary to complete the 
canal, and cover all claims for damages 
and the terminal expense. 


NOTES 


O. S. Tilton, of Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., was on ’change 
here March 17. 

M. P. Fuller, of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn., was in New York 
last Tuesday. 

W. L. Haskell, of W. H. Haskell & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, spent part of last week 
in New York. 

Michael J. Ahearn, a retired flour 
man, died at his home in Brooklyn re- 
cently, age 80. 

Ellsworth Huffman, Standard Cereal 
Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, was a caller at this 
office last Friday. 

W. P. Tanner, who has had his office 
in the Produce Exchange since entering 
business here, has moved to 25 Beaver 
Street. 

G. F. Booth, secretary and treasurer 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Cereal Co., spent all of 
last week in New York. 

W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., 
was in New York last Friday, reporting 
business extremely dull. 

Gross & Co. have moved their offices 
to 25 Beaver Street, having found their 
quarters in the Produce Exchange too 
small. 

John P. Dousman, president of John 
P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., 
with Mrs. Dousman and their grand- 
daughter, spent several days in New York 
last week. Mr. Dousman reports the rye 
situation in Wisconsin as very serious 
owing to the great scarcity of grain. 

Corn goods manufacturers report great 
difficulty in getting shipping instructions 
on stuff sold to large brewing concerns, 
the latter having begun to feel a de- 
creased demand for their product, which 
is doubtless brought about by the almost 
nationwide prohibition movement. 

Stockholders of the Roberts Brothers 
Flour Mills, Batavia, and Warsaw, N. 
Y., met at the Batavia office of the com- 
pany last week and re-elected the fol- 
lowing directors for the ensuing year: 
William A. Roberts and R. James Rob- 
erts, Warsaw, John A. Roberts, Frank 
H. Roberts, Howard F. Roberts and 
John J. Roberts, Batavia, and Floyd R. 
Roberts, Lancaster. Officers elected by 
the directors were the following: presi- 
dent, William A. Roberts; vice-president, 
John A. Roberts; secretary and treasur- 
er, Frank H. Roberts. 





BOSTON 


Bosron, Mass., March 22.—Last week 
was a dull one in the local flour market. 
Buyers were conservative, and purchased 
only such small lots as were required to 
meet current needs. Millers’ representa- 
tives report that, while there are old con- 
tracts which have run out, buyers do not 
seem at all anxious about renewing. 

Conditions are anything but satisfac- 
tory. There is considerable pressure 
shown by millers to sell their product. 
There are no stable quotations made, and 
no fixed quotations on any grade of 
flour. Millers, however, are not showing 
any particular urgency about selling be- 
yond 60 to 90 days’ delivery, about all 
the business done being for 30-day ship- 
ment. 

There has been considerable reselling 
of flour locally during the past two or 
three weeks. The flour sold was bought 
on the low range of prices up to a very 


recent period. With the advance of the 
mill quotations, however, the demand 
along this line has fallen off, and offers 
to resell first-class patents at 30@40c 
per bbl under the mill quotation for sim- 
ilar flour in this market have failed. 


* * 

Spring wheat patents were 30@40c 
per bbl higher than a week ago, both on 
Minneapolis standard brands and coun- 
try flours. Special short patents were 
also held about 35c per bbl higher, but a 
slow demand was reported on all grades. 

Kansas hard wheat patents were held 
about 30c per bbl higher with not much 
demand, especially for the fancy brands. 
Soft winter wheat flours showed less ad- 
vance than spring wheat grades, al- 
though quoted higher than last week. 
Soft winter clears and straights were 
held at a wider range, with only a mod- 
erate inquiry. 

NOTES 

Frank Kimball, of Chicago, was a 
visitor on ’change last week. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed during the past week by Walter 





D. Sibley, grocer, Waltham, Mass. Lia- 
bilities, $6,476; assets, $82. 
Louis W. DePass. 
PITTSBURGH 
Prrrssurcu, Pa., March 22,—Flour 


buying last week was practically at a 
standstill. Brokers and mill representa- 
tives generally reported it the dullest 
week on the crop, and the trade as buy- 
ing only in minimum quantities for cur- 
rent needs. Present stocks in jobbers’ 
and retailers’ hands would be considered 
extremely low, if normal conditions pre- 
vailed, but now are ample for the light 
demand. Prices were unchanged from 
the previous week, and ranged for pat- 
ents $7.40@7.75 bbl, 49-lb paper bags, 
the higher quotation being for well- 
established Minneapolis brands; straights, 
$7.20@7.60; clears, $6.50@6.90, cotton or 
jute. 

Kansas hard winter mills continued to 
hold their best patents at prices equal to 
or above springs and, as usually hap- 
pens in this territory when this condition 
exists, very few sales were possible. Hard 
winter patents ranged the last of the 
week $7.45@7.70, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $7.25@7.50, cotton. 

Near-by soft winter mills were offer- 
ing flour more freely than for several 
weeks, and straights ranged $6.15@6.45, 
bulk, with patents held about 30c per 
bbl higher. 


MILLFEED DEMAND GOOD 


All grades of millfeed and particularly 
bran were in excellent demand at a uni- 
form advance of 50c per ton over the 
previous week. Track and transit cars 
were easily placed at top quotations. 
Bran was quoted the last of the week at 
$25 ton; standard middlings, $25; white 
middlings, according to grade, $29.50@ 
30; red dog, $32,—all in sacks. 


* 7 


Receipts of ear corn were light, and 
good, sound, clean corn found ready sale 
at prices 3c above the previous week. The 
demand for shelled corn continued slow, 
but quotations were advanced in keeping 
with western markets. There was a good 
inquiry for oats, and with arrivals below 
normal top prices were obtained. Re- 
ceipts for the week were: millfeed, 13 
cars; ear corn, 7; shelled corn, 11; oats, 
41. 

Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was quoted at 
81@81'%c; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, 
801,,@8lc; oats, No. 2 white, 64@641,c. 

NOTES 

Sam Krafick has purchased the flour 
and feed business of the Western Flour 
Co., Charleroi, Pa. 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $7.80@ 
8.10 per bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

W. S. Preyer, from the Buffalo, N. Y., 
office of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
was calling on the trade here last week. 

Among the near-by millers in the city 
last week were E. S. Lee, Coshocton, 
Ohio, J. L. Smith, Clarion, Pa. and 
William Fairlie, East Brady, Pa. 

R. R. Sanborn, who has charge of the 
local office for the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., has gone to Minneapolis to spend a 
few days at the main office of the mill. 


March 24, 1915 


Oscar Orringer, wholesale flour, of 
this city, has taken over the business of 
the Pittsburgh Wholesale Grocery Co., 
and has moved his stock and ices to 
their warehouse. 

R. L. Sanderson, formerly with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is now with Jesse 
C. Stewart, who represents several mills 
in this territory, and will travel in west- 
ern Pennsylvania for him. 

W. A. Low. 





BALTIMORE " 


Bartimore, Mp., March 22.—As_ to 
flour in the local market last week, there 
were apparently 50 sellers to every buy- 
er. This is no exaggeration. A few of 
the larger buyers showed a willingness 
to negotiate for some new-crop flour, 
winter and spring, for July and Sep- 
tember shipment, based on the great dis- 
count at which the new-crop options are 
selling, or at about $1.50 per bbl under 
current quotations, but, aside from this, 
there were no signs of business in any 
quarter. 

Springs last week were firm but neg- 
lected, with prices still very irregular 
and largely nominal. At the close, fancy 
short patents were quoted at $8@8.15; 
standard brands, $7.50@7.75; long pat- 
ents, straights and cut-straights, $7@7.25; 
clears, first and second, $6.10@6.65,—all 
per bbl, wood, or 20@30c less per bbl, 
cotton or jute. While these figures are 
unchanged from last week, some mills 
were asking 10c advance but did nothing. 
The trading throughout was almost a 
blank, and will probably show no im- 
provement until there is a decided drop 
in limits. 

Soft winters were generally easier and 
lifeless, with patents at the close nomi- 
nally ranging $7.15@7.40; near-by 
straights, $6.65@6.80,—both per bbl, 
wood; 25@30c less per bbl, in sacks; 35 
@40c less, bulk or buyers’ package. 

Hard winters, while relatively firm, 
were unusually dull, buyers as a rule 
being very indifferent. Patents at the 
close nominally ranged $7.25@7.50; 
straights, $7@7.25; clears, $6.25@6.50 
per bbl, 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 
25@30c more per bbl, in wood. 

City mills ran fairly strong on old 
sales last week, but found new business 
slow and hard to land. They advanced 
flour 15c per bbl and reduced bran 50c 
per ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
24,025 bbls; clearances, 14,007. 

Ocean freights lower and dull, with en- 
gagements comparatively small of both 
berthroom and full cargoes. Quotations, 
per qr: Liverpool, 8s; Glasgow, 7s 3d; 
Leith, 7s 6d; Belfast, 8s; Dublin, 8s; 
Havre, 10s 3d; Scandinavian ports, 12s; 
Mediterranean ports, 10s 3d. 


NOTES 


Baltimore shipped 1,458 bus of barley 
to Liverpool last week. 

Stocks of grain at Baltimore, March 
20: wheat, 812,009 bus; corn, 2,156,059; 
oats, 1,463,473; rye, 387,834; barley, 59,- 
809; total, 4,879,184. 

Cash wheat at the close here March 20 
was off 3%%c for the week, down 8c from 
the top, up 76c from the bottom and 
5744¢ higher than a year ago. 

Receipts of southern corn so far this 
season, 278,449 bus; same time last year, 
489,142. Extreme range of prices for 
the week, 75@781%4c; for corresponding 
period last year, 68@73c. 

James Woodall, head of the old estab- 
lished shipbuilding firm of William E. 
Woodall & Co., this city, died from a 
hemorrhage Thursday morning while on 
the way to his office, age 75. 

The jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty in the second trial of Walter and 
Emory Kirwan, charged with conspiring 
to defraud the First National Bank of 
Baltimore out of $70,000 on bogus bills 
of lading while trading as the Kirwan 
Bros. Grain Co. 


Grain charters for the week included. 
besides limited berthroom engagements, 
about 16 full-cargo steamers for carrying 
oats chiefly, to load at Baltimore or 
Newport News, principally at the latter 
port, in March and April. The cargoes 
will aggregate nearly 500,000 qrs, or 
4,000,000 bus. 


A. J. Alford, the newly appointed 
United States government agent for 
farm demonstration and extension work 
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in the state of Maryland, will visit the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce March 
23 for the purpose of discussing with its 
members the plans for developing the 
agricultural resources of the state. 

John C. Legg & Co., flour and grain 
commission, have been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing Bayview Asylum, 
the city poorhouse, with all. the flour it 
will need for the next four months, the 
contract calling for about 400 bbls each 
of winter and spring straight at a round 
price of $7.30 per bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, delivered, 


Recent visitors to this market were 
Robert G. Brant, grain broker, and 
George R. Robinson, Jr., grain and feed, 
Slaughter & Co., grain commission, and 
N. H. Morison, grain and stocks, Chi- 
cogo; L. A. Fitz, formerly in charge of 
the Baltimore laboratory of the United 
States standardization bureau, but now 
engaged in experimental work at Man- 
hattan, Kansas; A. W. Strong, president 
or the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis ; 
Il. A. Craig, provisions and grain, De- 
troit, Mich; J. Douglas Dundas, assist- 
ant sales-manager of Bernhard Stern & 
sons, Milwaukee, Wis; T. G. Williams, 
ot S. Zorn & Co., grain, Louisville, Ky., 
aid Joseph W. Hannes, manager Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cuartes H: Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 22.—The 
flour market during the past week has 
had a very irregular appearance, owing 
to the wide fluctuations in wheat. Local 
jobbers and bakers are generally well 


supplied for near wants, and not dis- 
posed to operate to any extent unless 
they can find something relatively cheap. 


Transactions were mostly in second-hand 
stocks, which were available below mill 
limits, 

\t the close standard spring patent 
was held at $7.50@7.60, wood, but buy- 
ers were unwilling to pay these figures. 
Some business was done in soft winter 
straights at $6.90, wood, but most of the 
mills were unwilling to sell that low. All 
other grades were nominal. 

City mills are quoting prices a little 
higher than a week ago, but report a dull 
trade. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 6,043,- 
673 bus, against 3,975,160 for the same 
time last year. 

The Commercial Exchange on March 
19 adopted new regulations to govern its 
arbitration committee. 

\mong the visitors on ’change last 
week were James S, Atkinson, a grain 
broker, of Winnipeg, Man., and John P. 
Dousman, president and manager of the 
John P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, 
Wis. 

Samugx S. Danrets. 





The Durum Situation 


Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Minne- 
apolis: At the present price of wheat 
durum products ought to be more at- 
tractive than at almost any time since 
the crop opened, it being possible now to 
buy good quality durum wheat at a price 
equal to good spring wheat. This has 
brought prices of durum products much 
closer to the spring and winter wheat 
products, which have been used by maca- 
roni_ manufacturers for a number of 
months. The inquiry since the coming 
together of the different types of wheat, 
has shown marked improvement. 

Sales of durum products, however, are 
small; buyers hope for and expect lower 
prices. Possibly some decline in prices 
may occur. The foreign demand con- 
tinues very strong, not only for durum 
wheat but for other kinds, and it does 
not look as if there would be any let up 
in the call from abroad, at least until a 
hew crop is fully assured. 

'he volume of flour orders on books is 
not up to normal, and we anticipate 
that when the demand finally comes for 
replenishment of stocks, the market will 
respond in a greater degree than usual, 
owing to the very light supply of wheat. 
We look for -prices to go much higher 
ind that buyers, if in need of supplies, 
should make their purchases whenever 
inaterial breaks occur. 


New York; W. H. Noyes, with A. O.. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Southeastern conditions show no ma- 
terial change. The demand for flour is 
stagnant, with not enough new business 
on the books to keep the mills going 25 
per cent of capacity. With one or two 
exceptions, mills have practically closed 
their previous sales, and are now depend- 
ent upon new orders. 

Until recently, the general supposition 
has been that, with the passing of these 
contracts, business would show vast im- 
provement. Now, however, with most of 
these contracts having been taken out 
and as yet no signs of betterment, the 
mills have about reached the conclusion 
that this hope, long deferred, will never 
be realized and are adjusting themselves 
accordingly. 

Practically all the mills are complain- 
ing, not only of no business from the 
South, but of a sharp reduction in local 
sales. Retailers, accustomed to ordering 
10@15 bbls per week, are now buying 
every two weeks, or are cutting down 
their purchases 50@75 per cent. 

There were a few inquiries during the 
week from exporters, but no bookings 
were reported to this office. On these in- 
quiries, the mills were unable to meet 
buyers’ views. 

+ 

As during the previous week, buying 
was of a limited character, sales being 
confined to a few small lots of estab- 
lished brands. The mills at the week-end 
were quoting these prices: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, in cotton, 
f.o.b. Louisville, $7.40@7.60; standard or 
regular patents, $7.10@7.25, mainly $7.15 
@7.20; long patents, 15@20c under 
standard; half patents, 30@40c under 
standard. 

There was no change in hard and 
spring wheat flour. Rehandlers reported 
a few sales of small quantities. Mills 
were still eager to sell, and, on firm bids, 
were willing to cut their asking prices, 
which at the close of the week were: 
hard winter wheat patents, in jutes, de- 
livered Nashville, $6.70@6.90; spring 
wheat patents, $7.15@7.30. 

IMPROVEMENT IN MILLFEED SUSTAINED 

The improvement in millfeed, which 
began last week, has been well sustained. 
There has been a better demand, with 
mills now able to dispose of their output 
at higher prices. All accumulations have 
been disposed of. Prices were: soft wheat 
bran, in 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. 
Louisville, $23.50@24; mixed feed, $24@ 
25; shorts or standard middlings, $26 
@27. 

- . 

There is practically no demand for 
wheat from the mills. Those without sur- 
plus stocks are having no difficulty in 
securing sufficient local supplies to take 
care of their needs. Locally, the market 
is easy at big differentials under western 
wheat. No. 2 red, on local billing, could 
be bought at the close of the week at 
$1.51@1.53. 

STOCKS 

Stocks on hand at the close of the 
week, with comparisons, as_ reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange, 
were: 

March 13 March 20 


Wheat, bus ......... pteces 361,000 295,000 
COTM, BOD cc cssscccvcssece 290,000 276,000 
Cs BN Ss ses cps cow seees 399,000 345,000 
PROGR, DPD 66 covecseceveccis 44,800 45,500 


Receipts at Nashville last week were 
61 cars of grain and 23 cars of hay. 
OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 139,290, showed an 





output for last week of 69,546, or 49.9 
per cent of capacity. ‘This compares 
with 54 per cent in 1914, and 52.2 per 
cent in 1913. 





GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga., March 22.—Last week 
marked the dullest and most stagnant 
period in flour trade since the harvesting 
of the last wheat crop. 

The retail trade alleges that its ordi- 
nary consumers, who usually order 48-lb 
sacks or a barrel of flour, now only buy 
12 and 24-lb sacks; supplies that in any- 
thing like normal times would only last 
a week or 10 days now may last for sev- 
eral months. 

Specifications have been so extremely 
rare as to force numerous mills depend- 
ent on the Southeast for trade to a full 
shut-down, or to half-time runs. A 
number of mills have withdrawn salesmen 
from the road, and there is an urgent 
demand on the part of a number of our 
jobbing houses for mill and special sales- 
men to do resale work for them. 

That the consumer in the South is 
practicing almost unheard-of economy 
has recently been proved. Reports come 
in from every direction that many poor 
families do not have flour bread on the 
table but once a week, while in a great 
many of the negro and plantation sec- 
tions owners are dealing out flour only 
for Saturday and Sunday. 

Sweet potatoes are acting as a substi- 
tute in many sections, and corn meal is 
substituted for wheat flour in making 
bread. Several mills in Georgia, which 
formerly ground both corn and wheat, are 
now grinding corn entirely. 


THE CORN-WHEAT FLOUR PROBLEM 

A few mills have put on the market a 
mixture of wheat flour and corn flour, 
one mill branding it “War-Flour,” nam- 
ing prices at 50c@$1.25 per bbl under 
best patent wheat flour. How well this 
mixture is going to take with the trade 
is doubtful. . 

A number of mills have, however, def- 
initely notified their connections that 
they will absolutely not engage in the 
manufacture of this flour, while others 
have instructed their salesmen to watch 
the tendency carefully, and say that if 
necessary to hold trade they will put it 
on the market. 

* * 

Flour prices last week followed wheat 
very closely, prices ranging $7.25@7.45 
for best patent, Ohio River, with stand- 
ard patents selling at 15@20c less, and 
half patents at 40@50c under best pat- 
ent. It is undoubtedly true that the 
sale of superlative or fancy superlative 
flour has suffered severely under the ex- 
treme war prices. 





ALABAMA 

Monvcomery, Atra., March 22.—While 
the improvement in demand for flour has 
not been so great, it is still noticeable. 
Jobbers in this territory thought in Feb- 
ruary that their contracts would last 
them until May 1, but such will not be 
the case. A good many will have to buy 
during the first part of April. 

This is caused by weather conditions, 
which will permit the farmer to start 
spring work earlier than expected, caus- 
ing merchants to replenish their stocks, 
which in turn stimulates business for the 
jobber. 

Quite a few resales were made last 
week by jobbers who are willing to di- 
vide with their more unfortunate neigh- 
bor, thereby keeping the money within 
their territory. This business cannot last 
much longer, however, and will necessi- 
tate jobbers buying from. mills. 

Prevailing prices: superlatives, $8.25@ 
8.35; fancies, $7.60@7.75; standards, $7.30 
@7.45,—cotton basis. 
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Demand for corn and oats has been 
fair. Some cars of corn have been bought 
at 90c bu, bulk basis; oats, 671,¢, bulk. 

Millfeed has advanced 50c@$1_ ton. 
Buying has been fairly lively at prevail- 
ing prices: $29.50@30 for shorts, $28.50 
@29 for bran. 


VIRGINIA 

LyncusurG, Va., March 22.—Flour 
conditions unchanged. Millers all over 
this section complain, saying they will 
close down if orders are not forthcom- 
ing immediately. Local wheat is being 
offered by farmers, and small millers, 
who cannot sell flour, wish to release 
their grain. This wheat is selling at 
about $1.45, which makes it hard to 
place any of the western product. 

From reports gathered from several 
sections, the wheat acreage is increased 
and the crop came through the winter 
very well. Unless we have some severe 
freezing, a big crop will be on the way in 
a short while. 

Quotations: local patent, $7@7.50 bbl; 
Louisville, $7.50; Minneapolis, $7.40; 
Michigan, $7.40; Louisville red dog, 
$32.50 ton; bran and middlings, $27; 
Minneapolis red dog, $32.75; bran and 
middlings, $25.50@26; Toledo No. 2 red 
wheat, $1.66 bu. 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following figures show stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 18, in bus (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

a AS Serer 159 57 16 4 
Empire ........-- 430 284 40 134 
Consolidated 357 257 51 116 
QOMTTVES cc ccsvives 659 59 24 eee 
WORtRTE vccccces 457 154 9 282 
Grain Growers’... 1,120 353 33 eos 
Fort William .... 394 247 52 66 
MAStOrm ccicceces 206 143 19 eee 
Ge He Ms. weetuseas 588 414 24 99 
Can. Northern .. 2,035 681 66 109 
Meerwn & CO accie 9 7 eee 45 
Government ..... 227 76 3 87 
ee 6,641 2,732 337 942 
SOGP GUO ss cccccs 11,418 4,319 1,399 2,819 
Serer 943 215 19 40 
Shipments ...... 297 69 4 ees 
Storage afloat ... 283 TT oe ese 
SOS BNO 6c via vas 4,084 2,514 335 461 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 138 No. 1C. W...... 
No. 1 northern..1,055 No, 2 C. W...... 739 
No. 2 northern..2,096 No. 3 C. W...... 566 
No. 3 northern..1,593 Ex. 1 feed 293 
INO. € cccccscoce SEL GCERSPO cccccccecs 134 
Others .cccccses 933 —- 
_—_— Total ..cscecs 2,732 
BOCs 2 cesses 6,641 





Exports for Week Ending March 13, 1915 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.2,019,386 362,200 232,413 44,264 
Portland, 

BEOEMO «0 BEBOOG csccse c006e wernese 
Boston 158,001 60,400 84,521 15,150 
Philadelp’a 92,000 108,000 ..... 661,000 
Baltimore... 420;401 491,666 63,391 404,574 
New. News 264,000 117,000 ..... 499,000 
J ee ae 34,000 9,000 10,000 
N. Orleans 423,000 13,000 28,000 22,100 
Galveston., 485,000 ...... S060 8 sceeci 
St. John, 

BM. Be cee BOL,0OO  nccace 6,000 30,000 





Tots., wk.4,404,788 1,186,266 431,325 1,686,088 
Prev. wk..6,128,192 1,835,483 409,294 1,142,050 
U. K’gdom.1,193,604 95,000 100,995 
Continent 3,199,424 1,029,997 268,046 
S. and Ctl. 


BUROTIOR. cecscss cesces 30,5682 = ccccce 
We. SMGIB. ccccice § seeves 1,408 3  cencce 
Other 

countries 11,760 61,269 B00 3 an cccee 





Totals ..4,404,588 1,186,277 431,225 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 
March 13, 1915 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 234,342,878 143,043,940 





ag. OO eee 10,384,042 8,401,190 
Totals as wheat, bus. 281,071,067 180,849,295 
CO, WOO cowcouesves 20,781,939 


Gete, BUM ccccscccess 51,262,542 


New Orleans papers announce that 
plans are under way for the establishing 
of steamship service between New York, 
New Orleans and Galveston by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka &. Santa Fe Railroad, in 
competition with established lines oper- 
ated by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Paul T. Bruyere, formerly with the Bush 
Terminal Co., New York, is at the head 
of the syndicate. According to shippers, 
it is believed the projected steamship 
service will result in a competitive rate 
war, and freight rates to and from the 
Pacific Coast will be materially reduced. 





R. A. Rau has been elected president 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Master Bakers’ 
Association; S. Bonewitz, vice-president; 
James Austin, secretary, and Charles 
Ortman, treasurer. 
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Lessened demand marks the flour 
trade. Local mixed car lot orders are 
limited. Bakers’ requirements are about 
as usual. The demand from the eastern 
provinces is light, and export trade of 
the smallest possible volume. 

Domestic prices remain at the figures 
fixed some weeks ago, but are firmer in 
sympathy with wheat. 

Now that Canadian mills are barred 
from neutral markets on the Continent, 
the amount of export trade being done 
here is further reduced. The prohibition 
of exports to “Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land and ports of the Mediterranean 
country, chew trading was formerly 


done, restricts transatlantic business to 


British ports, and these are not buying 
freely at present, at least not here. 
Business with South Africa, the West 
Indies and Newfoundland goes on as 
usual. 
* a 

Prices of spring wheat patents to 
United Kingdom ports are 6d _ higher 
than a week ago, a rise of 1s 6d within 
a fortnight. Ontario winters for export 
remain at figures of a week ago so far 
as cables go, but mills are getting a rise 
of 5c per bbl from local brokers. 

Manitoba export patents, c.i.f. Glas- 
gow, Liverpool or London, 44s 6d@45s 
per 280 lbs, in jute; Ontario winters, 
42s 6d@43s, in cotton. 

Brokers will pay country mills $5.95@ 


6 per bbl, bulk, for winter patents at 
seaboard for export. Quotations per bu: 
Spring patents, firsts ......eeceeeeeees $7.70 
Spring patents, BeCONdS .....eeeseeeeee 7.20 
Spring patents, first bakers .........6+ 7.00 
Winter and spring blends.........+s.++ 7.60 
Winter 90 per Cente ...ccscccccscccccce 6.70 


All delivered in bags, wholesale quantities, 
Ontario points. 


MILLFEED STOCKS LOWER 
Millfeed is becoming scarcer. Reduced 
operation of mills is the cause of this 
condition, and holders are conserving 
their stocks as much as they can. Bran in 
mixed cars is now $26 per ton, in bags; 
shorts, $29; straight cars of bran, $27; 
shorts, $30, f.o.b. Ontario points. 


WINTER WHEAT HIGHER 
Ontario winter wheat is 3c per bu 
dearer. Deliveries are light and will be 
until after spring seeding. Manitobas at 
Georgian Bay ports are following Win- 
nipeg. Quotations, per bu: 


BEG. 2 MOTEDOLM. 2c. cc cccccdeccoces $....@1.63 
BUG. B MOFEREPR .cccscccccvccccces sees @1.61 
BUG. S MOPEMETR cccccvccsesecossce seve @1.57 
MO. 3 OMtCAFIO WIMCEP cccccccccece cess @1.43 


Winter wheat quotation for car lots at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat, in 
car lots, f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports. 


EXPORT OATS 
Ontario oats were sold for export last 
week at equal to 63c per bu, country 
points. These sales were supposed to be 
to contractors of the allied armies in 
Europe. The oats market was firmer. 
Malting barley is in a bad way and 5c 


lower. Other grains nominal. Quotations 
per bu: 

No. 2 white Ontario oats ........ --@ 63 
No. 2 Canadian western ......... --@ 70 
No. 3 Canadian western ......... --@ 67 
BRMICIMS DOFISF cccccscccccccccece 80@ 83 
POOR BOT ce cccccsccccccccccccce 70@ 72 
PD 6 PR Cd cudaccdicies c¥esdeeeeseds $1.25 @1.30 
POOR cece ct cucccncccbessecsccedcs 1.80@1.90 
BUSH WRORE cccccccccccctccsoscces +-@ 85 


All Ontario grain, car lots, f.o.b. point of 
shipment; Manitoba oats, f.o.b. Bay ports. 
OATMEAL DOWN 
There was a decline of l5c in the quo- 
tations for rolled oats and oatmeal for 
domestic account last week. A _ limited 


amount of business is passing at the re- 
duced prices. Quotations: rolled oats, 
$3.35 per 90-lb bag to the jobbing trade, 
or $6.95 per bbl, in wood. 

Conditions were unchanged in the ex- 
port market. Bids are still shillings 
apart; consequently, no business is being 
done. To London, Liverpool or Glasgow 
rolled oats, 47s per 280 lbs, subject to the 
usual 2 per cent discount. Oatmeal to 
the same ports, 45s 6d per 280 lbs for 
pinhead, and 45s 3d for medium and 
coarse. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Some flour space was booked here last 
week, and in spots the situation is easier. 
The opening of navigation at Montreal 
is not very distant, and this is expected 
to bring some relief to shippers. Ocean 
freight agents are quoting a rate of 40c 
per 100 lbs to Belfast, 42c to Dublin, for 
opening of navigation at Montreal. Cur- 
rent rates from Atlantic ports are as 
follows: Glasgow, Liverpool and London, 
40c; Belfast, 48c; Dublin, 42c; Leith, 
45c; Aberdeen and Dundee, 50c; Bristol, 
45ce. 

NOTES 

Ernest Linton, Ottawa, and T. Mitchell, 
Toronto, both of whom are active in the 
management of Smart-Woods, Ltd., Mont- 
real, returned last week from a trip to 
Winnipeg. 

Out of a total milling capacity in 
Canada of 111,865 bbls per day, which 
represents 563 mills, 71,050 bbls, or 42 
mills, are owned by 21 companies. This 
number of owners covers all having ca- 
pacities of 500 bbls per day and over. 


The government of Canada is amend- 
ing the Bank Act to give power to lend 
money to farmers for the purchase of 
seed grain on the security of the crops 
to be grown from seed thus purchased. 
This relaxation of the banking law is to 
apply the present year only. 

Joseph D. Saunby, a retired miller of 
London, Ont., died after a short illness 
March 15. - Mr. Saunby had the dis- 
tinction of being the successful litigant 
in the longest drawn-out and most cele- 
brated lawsuit ever engaged in by a 
Canadian miller.. The loser was the city 
of London, Ont., and the case ultimately 
went to the privy council of England. It 
involved damages for interfering with 
the miller’s water rights. The case lasted 
20 years, and the costs greatly exceeded 
the amount of the award. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., March 22,—There 
was some inquiry from United Kingdom 
buyers and other foreign countries for 
spring wheat flour last week, and a few 
sales of small lots were made for March- 
April shipment. There was no demand 
for supplies for shipment from this port 
at the opening of navigation, and in con- 
sequence no engagements of ocean freight 
space have been made, with the exception 
of one or two small lots to Liverpool for 
May at 40c per 100 lbs. 

There was no change in the local flour 
situation, except that the market was 
firmer. The demand for spring wheat 
grades for both local and country ac- 
count was limited, and millers state that 
they do not anticipate any increased ac- 
tivity in the market for another month 
or six weeks. First patents sold at $7.80; 
seconds, $7.30; strong clears, $7.10 per 
bbl, in bags, and 30c per bbl more in 
wood. 

The tone of the market for winter 
wheat flour was firm, owing to the fact 
that the offerings from Ontario millers 
were small for both prompt and future 
delivery. Stocks on spot are light, but 
as the demand at present is principally 
for small quantities to fill actual wants 
supplies are ample, and sales of choice 





patents were made at $7.90; straight 
rollers, $7. 40@7. 50 per bbl, in wood, and 
the latter in que at $3.50@3.60 per bag 
of 98 lbs. 

The receipts of flour for the week were 
21,178 sacks, compared with 13,867 a year 
ago. The exports from Portland and 
St. John for the week were 15,201 sacks, 
against 68,769 for the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

* 

Owing to the accumulation of stocks 
of millfeed, an easy feeling prevails in 
the market, and prices in some instances 
were shaded. No official change has been 
announced, as the leading millers state 
that the volume of business for the sea- 
son of the year is fair, and claim to be 
realizing $26 for bran, $28 for shorts, 
and $33@34 for middlings per ton, in- 
cluding bags. The tone of the market 
for moullie was firm. The demand was 
fair, and sales of pure grain grades were 
made at $37@38; mixed, $35@36 per ton. 

The tone of the market for rolled oats 
was steady under a fair demand for sup- 
plies for both domestic and export ac- 
count, and sales were made at $7@7.25 
per bbl, in wood, and $3.40@3.50 per bag. 
The exports from Portland and St. John 
for the week amounted to 800 cases, com- 
pared with 535 sacks and 3,486 cases for 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

There was some inquiry from foreign 
buyers for Manitoba spring wheat last 
week, and a little business was done for 
near-by shipment. The market on the 
whole was quiet. Sales of No. 1 north- 
ern, afloat to London, were made at 65s; 
No. 2 northern, 64s 3d; No. 3 northern, 
63s 3d. March-April shipment No. 1 
northern sold at 65s 3d; No. 2 northern, 
64s 3d; No. 2 northern for April-May 
shipment to Liverpool, 62s; No. 3 north- 
ern for May-June, 6ls. 

* * 


Business in ocean grain room last week 
was flat, but the undertone to the market 
remained firm at the recent advance in 
rates, owing to the fact that the offerings 
for May-June shipment are now some- 
what limited. Rates quoted were: Liver- 
pool, May-June, 8s; London, June-July, 
8s; Glasgow, May-June, 7s; Leith, May- 
June, 8s; Hull, June-July, 9s; Manches- 
ter, June-July, 8s; Dublin, May-June, 8s, 
and Belfast, May-June, 7s. 


The feature of the coarse grain market 
last week was the strong feeling in oats, 
and prices show an advance of 1@2c per 
bu. Sales of some round lots were made, 
including 10,000 bus of Canadian west- 
ern extra No. 1 feed at 69c per bu, ex- 
store; 5,000 sample oats, 67c per bu, ex- 
track, for shipment from Bay ports; 
10,000 local No. 2 white, 6644c per bu, 
ex-store. In addition to these sales a 
number of car lots changed hands, and 
on the whole the market was more active 
than it has been of late. No. 3 Canadian 
western in car lots sold at 691%,c; extra 
No. 1 feed, 6914c; No. 1 feed, 6814c; 
No. 2 feed, 6714¢. Local No. 2 white 
changed hands at 661%c; No. 3, 6514c; 
No. 4, 6414c per bu, ex-store. 

A stronger feeling prevailed in the 
market for American corn last week, and 
prices have advanced 2c per bu in sym- 
pathy with the higher prices ruling in 
the Chicago market. The demand at 
present is limited and the supply on spot 
in excess of the requirements, with car 
lots of No. 3 yellow offering on track at 
83@84c per bu. 

The tone of the market for Ontario 
malting barley continued weak, and 
prices scored a further decline of 4c per 
bu since last Monday, owing to the in- 
creased offerings and the limited demand. 
Choice grades were offered at 90@92c 
per bu, ex-track. There was some de- 


mand for Manitoba feed barley, and a 
sale of 8,000 bus was made early in the 
week at 8lc per bu, ex-store. 

LOCAL STOCKS OF GRAIN IN STORE 


Stocks of grain and flour, in store in 
Montreal, on the dates mentioned were: 


Mar. 20 Mar.13 Mar. 21 

1915 1915 1914 

Wheat, bus ..... 345,643 641,625 280,009 
Comm, Die «2.200% 129,816 126,575 13,532 
Oats, bus ....... 791,440 807,087 327,943 
Barley, bus ..... 234,400 237,467 442,727 
eee 14,720 14,720 21,136 
Buckwheat, bus.. 9,791 8,678 2,963 
Flour, sacks ..... 45,823 31,345 91,390 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Exports of grain and flour from the 
ports of Portland and St. John for the 
week were: 





Wheat Oats Flour 

bus bus sacks 

Liverpool ......... cy pd, SC ee 
London ....... faess BERG  sisuvee 3,750 
ENON 2 crevscseces GUGEe.conaes «6000. 
Manchester ....... 105,889 24,156 250 
:  EPeTeT Ter 47,117 11,201 
Bordeaux ......... BOjCOG ccccss § cedec. 
Totals .ccccosres 394,178 71,273 15,201 


In addition to the above 42,823 bus of 
corn were shipped to Belfast. 


GRAIN IN TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
According to the figures made public 
last week by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners there were 10,000,000 bus of 
grain in the terminal elevators, and 283,- 
132 bus afloat at Fort William, com- 
pared with 20,000,000 bus in elevators 
and 7,393,791 bus afloat in 32 steamers 
at same time last year. The warm 
weather still continues, and it is expected 
that, when marine insurance goes into 
effect on April 15, open water will be 
in evidence. The first boat, the Dwyer. 
cleared last year on April 20. 


INCREASE ASKED BY LONGSHOREMEN 


In seeking a new agreement with th: 
shipping federation, the longshoremen 
demand increased wages for themselves. 
and 10c increase per hour for the fore- 
men. The new rate on grain shows the 
greatest increase in the wage demanded. 
60c per hour, day or night, being asked 
for blocking, leveling or bagging on 
regular liners or tramp vessels, and 10c 
more for the foremen, against 30c¢ per 
hour last year, under the old agreement 
which treated grain as general cargo. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., March 22.—Deman«( 
for flour on domestic account was quie! 
last week. Millers said that stocks at 
retail were fairly large, hence the falling 
off in the movement, Export inquiry was 
fair. Prices remained at the advance 
reported in the last review. Flour to 
Manitoba points, in cotton or jute bags. 
delivered to the retail trade, net: best 
patents, $7.70 per bbl; seconds, $7.10: 
first clears, $6.10; lower grades, $4.90@5 

Business in feed at the mills was fai: 
last week. Stocks were not large ai 
western points. Market was firm o1 
account of situation in grain. Moderat: 
shipments were sent to eastern points 
Net prices quoted to the Manitoba retail 
trade were, per ton: 


BE dr SEREVCE PAKGKS Cid nee 6 bbs8 $24.00 @25.0/ 
GE 666668066 6.4666 6 60béb eee Be 26.00 @ 27.0 
ee GOD sc ccc eds ecescvcsussccs o'er @ 40.0 
SEE GD ncn ws ovine Kote CWSUs Codes @ 37.0 
Mixed barley and oats ......... .weses @ 40.0 
Se ME ED 5 Sic es-6cdctiboons® capes @39.0 
Cee Gee: DUNE ikea c wes csc ck wicee @ 40.0 
* * 


Rolled oats and oatmeal were in fai’ 
demand at steady prices. Rolled oats 
remained at $3.30 per sack of 80 lbs: 
standard and granulated oatmeal, $4.1) 
per sack of 98 lbs; corn meal, $2.60 per 
sack of 98 Ibs. 

Oats fluctuated a little from day to 
day, and gained on the week %c. Vis 
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ible supply in Canada was about 5,000,- 
000 bus, compared with more than 13,- 
500,000 bus a year ago. Demand was 
good the first half of the week. Some 
export business was done. Closing price 
of No. 2 Canadian western oats at the 
week-end was 64c, against 6314c a week 
previous. 

There was little doing in barley, but 
prices were firm in sympathy with other 
vrain. Receipts averaged only three or 
four cars per day. Closing price of No. 
3 barley on Saturday was 78c, against 
7éc a week ago. 

Flax was a strong feature the first 
part of the week, and prices advanced 
rapidly, reaching $1.90 on March 17. 
Then came a rapid slump, and the clos- 
ing price of No. 1 northwestern at the 
week-end. was down to $1.734%, against 
$1.78 a week previous. The trade seemed 
to realize that there was little flax on the 
American continent, but the influence of 
the Argentine situation caused lower 
prices after the boom of the first part 
of the week. 

Demand for wheat the first of the 
week was quite keen. The cash inquiry 
was exceptionally strong, and this held 
values high. Offerings were inadequate 
to supply the demand. At mid-week the 
market was nervous and weaker under a 
general liquidation, with bear sentiment 
predominating. Trading was narrow at 
the week-end, Closing prices of wheat in 
Winnipeg on each day of the week were: 

m——Cash——+_ -———F utures—_, 

in 2n 3n May July Oct, 
Mar. 15.154 153 150 155% 155 117 
Mar. 16.158% 152% 149% 154% 153% 116% 
Mar. 17.151% 150% 147% 152% 161% 115% 
Mar. 18.158 152% 149 164% 153% 116% 
Mar. 19.152% 151% 148% 153% 152% 116% 
Mar. 20.152 151% 148% 152% 152% 116 

\ll prices were on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 


R. W. Morrison. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., March 22.—Busi- 
ness with flour dealers was good last 
week, with a particularly brisk demand 
from the Fraser Valley and the lower 
mainland, Outside trade has shown con- 
siderable activity, and the city and for- 
eign trade has not fallen off; in fact, it 
has increased. Inquiries have been re- 
ceived from the West Indies for prices 
and other information, but no business 
can be done owing to the lack of ocean 
space, 

(he Vancouver Milling & Grain Cos 
Ltd., has taken an order for 2,000 bbls 
of flour for New Zealand. This firm has 
received a number of inquiries, but as 
very little space is to be had only a 
fraction of these can be answered. 

Last week oats were advanced $1 ton, 
and hard wheat flours 30c per bbl. Other 
prices show no change. Prices: best pat- 
ents, $8.55; second patents, $8.15; first 
bakers, $8.05; second bakers, $7.75; oats, 
whole, per ton, $49; crushed, $51. 

L. W. Maxovsk1. 





Cost of Canada’s Flour Gift 

Canada’s gift of 1,000,000 bags of flour 
to England cost the Dominion Trade and 
Commerce department $3,005,540. The 
purchases were: Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., $350,000; Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., $56,000; Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., $280,000; Maple Leaf 
Flour Milling Co., Ltd., $1,164,842; St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., $112,000, 
and the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
$840,000, 

Ocean freight and insurance cost $201,- 
828; rent of harbor and shed, $825; 
printing bills of lading, checking, etc., 
MMA. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
Sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
ani Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 50,115 bbis, from Sept. 
1, i914, to March 13, 1915, with comparisons, 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 


c— Output -—Exports—, 
1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 





M ineapolis ... 9,666 10,032 1,380 1,070 
Duluth-Superior 730 734 93 136 
62 outside mills 6,199 6,246 152 147 

Total® siteay 16,595 17,012 1,625 1,353 


‘he same mills consumed wheat in this 
PD riod (000’s omitted), in bus, as follows: 








? 1914-15 1913-14 

DRORPOD po cveriscedsecves 43,497 45,144 
Duluth-Superior ........0.0. 3,285 3,303 
> OUSKRES: BUD o<s ccécceses 27,895 28,107 
Totaly cvtivevasetetcevis ve 74,677 76,554 
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There was no improvement in the do- 
mestic flour demand. Buyers simpl 
made bookings where flour was needed, 
and orders were mainly for well-known 
brands and odd cars. No large lots were 
booked. Buyers do not seem to have any 
confidence in prevailing prices. 

Millers, due to the better price mill- 
feed is selling at, were willing to meet 
buyers’ views, but did not succeed in 
arousing their interest. 

The demand from the South was ex- 
ceptionally quiet, and the only business 
done was for mixed cars. 

There was some business done for ex- 
port to the United Kingdom, but volume 
was small. Inquiries, however, dur- 
ing last week, both from the Continent 
and the United Kingdom, were more 
numerous. Prices bid were in many 
cases within 6d of millers’ selling price. 
Business done with Latin America was 
also quiet, and volume less than in pre- 
vious weeks. : 

The local demand was extremely dull 
and quiet, and resellers, who still had a 
little stock on hand and were willing to 
make prices considerably below asking 
prices of millers, were unable to dis- 
pose of their holdings. 

- = 


The market for millfeed, as many 
country and city mills ran only half 
time and some were shut down, was 
extremely firm at advancing prices. 
Both bran and middlings advanced $2.50 
@8 ton, with offerings light. There was 
a fair demand from near-by mills for 
millfeed and mills that formerly had 
feed to offer were in the market. Job- 
bers are looking forward to a further 
advance in the near future, and are bid- 
ding freely for deferred shipment. 


S-9 


Nominal quotations on Saturday. were: 
soft winter wheat flours, fancy patent, 
$6.65@6.90; second patent, $6.45@6.60; 
extra fancy, $5.90@6.20; low-grade and 
second clear, $4.75@5.25,—cottons or 
jutes; hard winter wheat, fancy patent, 
$6.90@7.10; straight, $6.65@6.85; first 
clear, $6@6.20; low-grade and second 
clear, $4.75@5.25,—jute; spring wheat 
patent, $7.15@7.30; first clear, $6.85@ 
6.90; Minnesota white rye, $6.80; straight, 
$6.40,—jute. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather during the past week was 
slightly cooler throughout Missouri and 
southern Illinois, which was beneficial in 
that it stopped the too-rapid growth of 
the wheat plant. Some complaints are 
being received regarding the late-sown 
wheat. 

The following is the gist of the reports 
received: Good...Early-sown looks .well, 
late-sown looks bad...Good...Good... 
Late-sown wheat looking very bad... 
Late-sown wheat making a very poor 
showing...Good...Making good prog- 
ress. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 
; Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Steeleville (1ll.) Milling Co. 

Waterloo (Ill.) Milling Co, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending March 20, was 12,400, 
representing 30 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 7,000, or 17 per cent, the 
previous week, 14,200, or 35 per cent, a 
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year ago, and 20,600, or 51 per cent, in 
1913. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 32,900, repre- 
senting 59 per cent, compared with 38,- 
700, or 64 per cent, the previous week, 
34,500, or 57 per cent, a year ago, and 
29,900, or 50 per cent, in 1913. 

One .city mill and one outside mill 
were shut down last week. 


NOTES 


The Grant Tower Milling Co., Wash- 
ington, Mo., has placed an order for four 
steel grain storage tanks with the Jos. F. 
Wangler Boiler & Sheet Iron Works 
Co., St. Louis. 

Helen Nilsen, Jr., representing the 
firm of Helen Nilsen, commission agent, 
Bergen, Norway, was a visitor in this 
office last week. Mr. Nilsen is visiting 
the United States to make various con- 
nections for his firm. 

An outside mill, the product of which 
is sold from St. Louis, was shut down all 
last week due to lack of orders. This is 
the first time since the mill has been in 
operation that it has to be shut down 
for a whole week for this reason. 

The Sparks Milling Co., Altor, IIL, 
has completed the large order received 
some time ago for export. This con- 
tract is the largest ever taken by this 
company, and amounts to 110,000 bbls, 
packed in 100 kilo sacks. The company’s 
responsibility for the flour ceases on its 
arrival in New York. 


C. H. Van Cleef, supervisor of the 
American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Hugh J. Cahill, supervisor of the 
Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
in the city last week visiting the local 
representatives of their concerns. The 
American Diamalt Co. is affiliated with 
the Fleischmann Co. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will hold 
its fifteenth annual meeting on March 
30. A dinner will be given at the Mer- 
cantile Club, when the election of offi- 
cers will be made for the ensuing year, 
and delegates appointed to attend the an- 
nual delegate meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, to be held in Chicago, 
April 9. 

The H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill, have let the contract for the mill 
machinery for their new mill to the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis. S. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., secured 
the contract for the grain-cleaning ma- 
chinery. All other special machinery re- 
quired will be ordered direct from fac- 
tories. 

A pleasing surprise was given to 
Charles H. Seybt, president of the High- 
land (Ill.) Milling Co., on his seventy- 
fifth birthday, March 16, when he received 
a bunch of 75 roses from the directors 
of the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois. Mr. Seybt has 
been associated with this organization 
ever since its formation. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., March 22.-—Little 
new business was put through last week, 
although prices were somewhat lower, 
and mills were inclined to make conces- 
sions to interest buyers in March deliv- 
eries. Prices were down 15@20c per bbl 
under the previous week’s quotations, with 
offerings plentiful. 

Kansas mills made a reduction of 15@ 
20c per bbl in asking values, and quota- 
tions on high patents were about $7@7.25 
per bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, immediate 
shipment, with a few mills quoting as 
high as $7.50@7.60 per bbl for the same 
grades. Buyers took on only sufficient 
to cover their immediate ‘nee Round- 
lot orders were out of the question. 


769 


Mills offered chiefly tents and 
straights, and many Me x anxious to 
cut values on patents in order to get the 
clears. Clears were in light supply, and 
the few mills offering asked $6.15@6.35 
per bbl, basis 140-lb jute bags, while 
straights could be purchased at $6.85@7 
per bbl, basis cotton sacks, immediate 
shipment. 
* * 

Hard spring wheat mill values showed 
little or no change from a week ago. If 
anything, prices were steadier, and did 
not follow the reduction made by Kansas 
and soft winter wheat mills. There was 
some inquiry for spring wheat flour, but 
buyers’ views were 25@50c per bbl below 
offerings. Mill values on the close for 
patents ranged $7.35@7.50 per bbl, with 
a few cutting quotations 10c per bbl 
where March shipment was uested. 
Inquiries were fairly active, but little 
buying was done. The trade showed 
more interest, but was not inclined to 
book at quotations above $7 per bbl, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

oe 


Soft winter wheat flour values were 
somewhat unsettled, and mills seemed 
anxious sellers at 25@30c per bbl under 
quotations of a week ago. The demand 
was chiefly for extra fancy, but mills 
were well sold ahead on same, and few 
offered. Quotations on high patents 
ranged $6.90@7.10 per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. A few mills quoted extra 
fancy at $6.30@6.40 per bbl, basis 140-lb 
jute bags, and held values firm. 

Spot quotations showed little or no 
change. Considerable Oklahoma and 
Kansas flour was in second hands, being 
purchased on speculation, and jobbed at 
15@25c per bbl under mill quotations. 
Quotations, basis 98-lb cotton or 140-lb 
jute bags were: hard spring wheat pat- 
ents, $7.30@7.45; straights, $7.10@7.30; 
hard winter wheat patents, $7.15@7.40; 
straights, $7@7.15; clears, $6.25@6.40; 
soft winter wheat patents, $7.25@7.35; 
straights, $7@7.10; extra fancy, $6.85@ 
6.95. 

Millfeed quotations showed no change 
from last week. [Illinois and Missouri 
quotations on soft wheat bran ranged 
$1.15@1.18 per 100 lbs, and $1.30@1.35 
for shorts. Kansas quotations on bran 
ranged $1.17@1.18 per 100 Ibs. 


Corn products quotations showed no 
change from last week. Buying con- 
tinued limited, and orders placed were 
for immediate shipment. Prices, basis 
196-lb wood packages were: cream meal, 
$3.70@3.75; standard meal, $3.50@3.55; 
grits, $3.60@3.70; corn flour was quoted 
at $3.80@3.85 per bbl, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks, 

Corn quotations were up 1@I1%%c per 
bu. No European demand. Export in- 
quiries were confined chiefly to Cuba. 
Prices were: No. 2 yellow, 76@76¥,c; 
No. 2 white, 76@76¥,.c; No. 2 mixed, 
75,@76e per bu. 

Oat quotations showed little or no 
change from last week. A slight im- 
provement was noted in the demand. 
Prices were: No. 2 white, 63@6314c; No. 
2 mixed, 611,@62c per bu. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Amsterdam, 15,740 sacks flour; Pro- 
greso, 500 sacks flour, 61,753 sacks corn, 
2,000 sacks oats; Havre, 40,000 bus 
wheat, 25,714 bus corn; Christiania, 41,- 
170 sacks flour; Marseilles, 414,426 bus 
wheat; Bluefields, 451 sacks flour, 270 
pockets rice; Havana, 2,720 sacks flour, 
8,150 sacks corn, 100 pockets rice; Porto 
Rico. 9,543 sacks flour, 700 sacks oats, 
31,834 pockets rice; Boreas Del Toro, 
5,192 sacks flour, 100 sacks corn, 5,623 
pockets rice; Manchester, 24,000 bus 
wheat; Rotterdam, 160,000 bus wheat, 
4,260 sacks flour; Naples, 181,000 bus 
wheat. 

NOTES 


Advice was received here March 17 
that the Leland and Harrison lines would 
withdraw sailings to European ports. 

H. B. Swope, of the Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in New 
Orleans a few days last week visiting the 
trade. 

J. L. Rodney, of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., and Gus. A. Breaux, of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., 
were in New Orleans last week calling 
on the trade. 


H. T. Lawrer, Jr. 
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FIGURING COST OF LOAF 


Contention Denied That to Offset Increased 
Flour Cost the Weight of the Loaf 
Must Be Cut 30 Per Cent 


The conclusions reached as to the ef- 
fect of a 10 per cent reduction in the 
weight of a loaf of bread in offsetting 
the increased cost of flour, as set forth 
in an article, entitled “Figuring Cost of 
Loaf,” appearing in the Jan. 27 issue of 
the Northwestern Miller, page 227, writ- 
ten by the head of a large eastern bak- 
ery, are controverted by William H. 
Irvine, auditor of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. ‘The article 
of Jan, 27 stated: 

“Taking 100 lbs of hard wheat flour as 
a basis, everybody knows that this will 
take approximately 60 lbs of water, and 
that the yeast, salt, sugar and shortening 
will amount to six or seven pounds more. 
This results in say 167 lbs of dough 
from every 100 Jbs of flour... . 

“We have already shown that 60 per 
cent of the total dough is flour. There- 
fore in scaling a loaf 10 per cent less, the 
baker saves 6 per cent of flour. That is 
all he does save, a stingy little bit of 
flour. The other 40 per cent of the dough 
is mostly water, which didn’t cost him 
anything, and the saving of 10 per cent 
of the other ingredients would be so 
small as to be negligible. 


BASIS OF FIGURING 


“For a basis of easy figuring, let us 
take a shop which has been using say 
100 bbls flour weekly. If this baker’s 
business holds up—and he is an exception 
under present conditions if he is selling 
as much bread as at the corresponding 
season a year ago—by cutting his loaves 
10 per cent, he will save six barrels of 
flour weekly. 

“That is, it will require only 94 bbls 
of flour to produce the same amount of 
bread. This is figuring all his other ex- 
penses just the same, while as a matter 
of fact his cost of doing business is un- 
doubtedly increasing all the time, addi- 
tional to the advance in flour. 

“If he was paying $5 per bbl for flour 
formerly, his flour was costing him $500 
a week. If flour advances $1 bbl, he will 
now be paying $6 per bbl for 94 bbls, or 
$564 for his week’s supply. So he is still 
losing $64 after making his 10 per cent 
cut in the weight of the loaf. In other 
words, he has cut only about one-third 
what would be necessary to offset $1 ad- 
vance in the price of flour, and should 
have cut 30 per cent off the weight in- 
stead of 10 per cent.” 


THIRTY PER CENT CUT TOO LARGE 


In commenting on the above, Mr. Ir- 
vine says: 

The writer of this article states that a 
10 per cent cut in the size of a loaf of 
bread would mean only a 6 per cent cut 
in the amount of flour used. On this 
point I believe he is mistaken, and in 
order to illustrate it, I give below a few 
figures which I believe will prove with- 
out a doubt that a 10 per cent cut in the 
size of a loaf reduces the amount of 
flour used in the same proportion. 

Take 196 lbs of flour as a basis and 
add to it, say 67 per cent, or 131 lbs, 
which is the weight of water and. other 
ingredients, according to percentages as 
illustrated in the article mentioned. The 
flour, then, would be 60 per cent of the 
total amount and the water and other 
ingredients 40 per cent, which would give 
a total of 327 lbs of dough, making ap- 
proximately 327 loaves of bread, scaling 
say 16 ozs to the pan. 

A 10 per cent cut in the size of the 
loaf would mean that the amount, of 
dough to be used in the pan would be 
14.4 ozs, or 10 per cent less than in mak- 
ing a 16-0z dough. In order to arrive 


at a total number of loaves of bread 
made from 327 lbs dough, when scaling 
same on a basis of 14.4 ozs per loaf, 
multiply the 327 lbs by 16, to reduce 
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same to ounces, and divide the amount 
by 14.4, or the number of ounces of 
dough used in making a 10 per cent less 
loaf. This would give 363 loaves of 
bread from 327 lbs dough, or a fraction 
over 11 per cent more loaves from the 
same amount of dough when scaling the 
size of the loaf 10 per cent less. 

Now, in order to make the same num- 
ber of loaves 14.4 ozs each, you must 
figure that the dough contains the same 
percentages of flour, water and other in- 
gredients; in other words, there must be 
60 per cent flour and 40 per cent water 
and other ingredients. Multiplying 327 
loaves by 14.4 ozs, makes a total of 
4,708.8 ozs of dough to be used in mak- 
ing 327 loaves of this size, or a fraction 
over 294 lbs of dough; 60 per cent of 
this amount would make 176.6 lbs flour 
to be used in making up this 294 lbs 
dough, and 118 lbs of water and other 
ingredients. This 176 and a fraction 
lbs of flour is 10 per cent less than the 
total amount of flour in making the 327 
16-0z loaves. 

To illustrate further on the cost basis, 
I submit the following: 

Take 196 lbs flour, used in making 327 
loaves of bread scaling 16 ozs to the 
pan, at 4c per lb, the cost for the flour 
would be $7.84. 

Then take 176.6 lbs flour, or the amount 
of flour used in making 324 loaves of 
bread, scaling 14.4 ozs to the pan, at 4c 
per lb, would cost $7.06. 

This shows that the cost of the flour 
alone is 10 per cent less in making the 
14.4-0z2 loaf than in making the 16-oz 
loaf. 

In giving the above figures, I have not 
carried out the fractions, so they may 
vary a few decimals one way or the other, 
but believe the principle as outlined is 
correct. 





CHICAGO 

DECLINE FAILED TO STIMULATE BUYING 

Cuicaco, Intut., March 18.—Flour trade 
with Chicago bakers is decidedly dull. 
The recent decline in wheat did not in- 
duce any great amount of buying by bak- 
ers, and with the higher prices lately, 
bakers appear to have entirely stopped 
taking flour. 

Personal interviews with those selling 
to bakers indicate that practically no 
flour, especially for bread use, is coming 
from the Northwest or Southwest at a 
price exceeding $7 bbl. A few bakers 
have spring patents coming to them at 
as low as $5.40 bbl, jute. But the major 
portion of contracts are at $6.25@6.50 
bbl, jute. 

A month ago bakers were complaining 
generally of a lack of trade, due to a 
large number of housewives baking their 
own bread. At that time several of the 
well advertised mill brands of flour, 
especially from Minneapolis, were sell- 
ing heavily through department stores 
and retail groceries, anticipation of still 
higher quotations stimulating this buying. 

Since then, sales of such brands have 
fallen off considerably. Prices have ad- 
vanced, and today these brands are on 
the basis of $8 bbl, wood and cotton, to 
the retail trade. Several of the leading 
spring wheat mills, however, are quoting 
$7.20@7.40 bbl, jute. Bakers assert that 
they are not using as much flour as ordi- 
narily, even in summer months. They 
believe a great deal of flour is still owned 
by the housewife and that this is going 
into home-made bread and rolls. 


BAKERS ADHERE TO BREAD ADVANCE 


During the present bread price agita- 
tion, the larger Chicago bakers have held 
rigidly to their agreement to sell at 5c 
and 10c wholesale. As a rule, the 10c 
loaf bakes at about 20 ozs and the 5c loaf 
nominally at 12 ozs. It is understood by 
the trade of Chicago that many of the 
large bakers in the East have reduced 


prices to their former basis of 4c whole- 
sale. 

In Milwaukee, as well as Chicago, the 
merchant bakers are adhering to their 
recent agreement. A campaign is being 
carried on in the advertising pages of 
the Milwaukee daily papers emphasizing 
the impossibility of producing good 
bread at less than 5c, wholesale. Nine 
of the larger bakers in that city are un- 
derstood to be contributing to the ad- 
vertising, though names of individuals 
are not given. 


FLOUR OWNED BY CRACKER BAKERS 


It would be difficult to locate a cracker 
manufacturer in Chicago who does not 
claim to have, in store or under contract, 
sufficient soft wheat flour to last him for 
a considerable period. A man familiar 
with the cracker trade states that one 
of the larger cracker factories owns 
sufficient flour to last it until June 1; 
two own enough to carry them to May 1, 
and several to July 1. Through this same 
source it is learned that the flour bought 
represents a large margin of profit. 

Soft wheat millers are not anxious sell- 
ers of flour, especially at values that do 
not show a profit. 

” & 

Since rye flour has reached about the 
same range of value as wheat straights, 
it is noticeable that there is a greater 
consumption of dark rye flour than or- 
dinarily. ‘The demand has not been 
strong of late; yet those who deal in rye 
flour cannot understand: why buying has 
not been freer, as values are expected to 
be well maintained if the supply of rye 
grain is any criterion. 


JOINT ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 

J. M. Bell, secretary of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, reports a 
suggestion made by a Minneapolis miller 
respecting the arbitration of differences 
which sometimes arise between millers 
and bakers over flour contracts. The 
executive committee of the Association 
has authorized Mr. Bell to take the mat- 
ter up with Secretary Husband, of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and this 
has been done. The matter will be sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting of direc- 
tors of the Federation, Chicago, April 9. 

It is probable that a conference com- 
mittee from each association will be ap- 
pointed and a conference held to de- 
termine, if possible, the feasibility of ap- 
pointing a standing joint arbitration 
committee of the two organizations with 
delegated authority to adjust differences 
between millers and bakers, and to pre- 
pare and perfect a code of business con- 
duct with forms of contract designed to 
prevent disputes. 


MAINTENANCE OF PRICES 


Mr. Bell states that the special com- 
mittee on “the maintenance of resale 
prices” of the Chamber of Commerce will 
hold its next meeting for inquiry into this 
subject, in Chicago, April 19. “The sub- 
ject is one in which both bakers and 
millers are interested, although the mill- 
ers appear to have not yet taken the 
matter up,” said Mr. Bell. “Our or- 
ganization has_ recently discovered, 
through difficulties with retailers caused 
by the advance in bread prices, that the 
legal right to demand the maintenance 
of a fixed price for a standard article, 
is one which we should assist in estab- 
lishing; and our executive committee at 
a recent meeting went on record as in- 
dorsing the principle of this so-called 
“standard price” legislation which the 
Sixty-third Congress considered in com- 
mittee but failed to complete.” 


C. H. CHaten. 





A dispatch to London from Sydney 
says that in order to lower prices the 
Australian government proposes to na- 
tionalize the bread industry. 


THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION 


To Be Held Sept. 20-24—Resolutions Passed 
Favoring Higher Bread Prices 
and Export Regulation 


At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Master Bakers in New Orleans, Feb. 23- 
24, it was decided that the next annual 
convention at Columbus, Ohio, should be 
held Sept. 20-24. Paul J. Stern, of 
Milwaukee, is chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee and will arrange for 
speakers and assign subjects for the 
business session. 

After considerable discussion regard- 
ing the high price of flour and resultant 
necessity for an advance in the price of 
bread, a resolution was passed, setting 
forth: 

BAKERS SHOULD HAVE FAIR PRICES 


That, the American baker should be as 
free from the unnatural restrictions which 
operate to deprive him of the just profits 
of his industry as American citizens en- 
gaged in any other industry; 

That, he is entitled to a reasonable 
profit, and to the protection of his gov- 
ernment in seeking to secure the same 
by fair methods, 

That, in the effort to realize a profit 
under such abnormal conditions as now 
prevail in the flour market, his most nat- 
ural and reasonable remedy is the adjust- 
ment of prices for bakery products to 
conform with the market cost of flour 
and other ingredients; 

That no substantial decline in the price 
of wheat, rye and floyr will be realized 
by the baker until the war-born Euro- 
pean demand has ceased to be a drain 
upon the American surplus; that no baker 
should longer hesitate to put a_ price 
upon his product which will give him a 
fair profit; 

That the adjustment of prices to meet 
the market is largely influenced by local 
conditions which vary to some extent in 
every community, and therefore becomes 
a local and even an individual problem, 
over which the. National Association of 
Master Bakers, as such, can properly 
have no influence; and finally, 

That the hard-won success of the bak 
er in having largely overcome the prej 
udice of the housewife against bakery 
bread, by scientific and sanitary methods 
in the bakery, must not be imperiled in 
the present crisis by any impairment ot 
the quality of the loaf as an ill-advised 
method of meeting the advanced prices 
of the raw material. 

The subject of an embargo on wheat 
was freely discussed, and it was the 
opinion of all the officers present that a 
limitation should be placed on exports 
of wheat, rye and flour, if such a pro- 
ceeding should be found necessary. 


ADVOCATES CONSERVATION OF FOOD SUPPLY 


The discussion led to the unanimous 
adoption of a resolution, which, address 
ing Congress, placed the committee on 
record as “favoring government inter 
vention to conserve the food supply ot 
the United States to its citizens, and 
especially the supply of wheat, rye an 
flour,” which, it was set forth, was “se 
riously threatened by the unprecedented 
exports to Europe.” 

The resolution also set forth that th« 
committee had ascertained, by letters 
sent to 10,000 bakers in every state, that 
the sentiment among bakers was strong 
ly in favor of government regulation 0! 
exports of wheat, rye and flour, unti! 
the present crisis should be safely 
passed; and, in behalf of the bakery in 
dustry of the United States, the commit 
tee expressed the desire that Congress 
should take early steps to that end. 

The National association has sent ou! 
letters to 10,000 bakers in the United 
States asking them to join in the move 
ment for the regulation of exports. 

A circular was adopted, which will be 
furnished bakers of the country and 
which is to be wrapped with each loaf of 
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bread for a period of three. days. These 
circulars call the consumer’s attention to 
the reason for the advance in the prices 
of wheat flour and bread and ask the 
consumer’s support for the umitation of 
exports. ; 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee believe that this campaign will do a 
great deal toward relieving them of the 
blame for high-priced bread. The news- 
papers have placed them in the wrong 
and unjust light with the age and 
they wish to disabuse the public of any 
false impression. 

In support of the executive committee’s 
position President Haffner stated that 
the bakers were only asking the govern- 
ment to do what most European nations 
had done; namely, to protect its citizens 
against a possible shortage and famine. 
“Toward cementing the rciations be- 
tween the two organizations, the execu- 
tive committee voted for the National 
Association to become a member of the 
National Association of Confectioners. 

NOTES 

It is expected that there will be an un- 
usually complete and interesting exhibit 
of bakers’ machinery and supplies shown 
during the convention. 

The entertainment was elaborate and 
it was necessary for the executive com- 
mittee to prevail upon the local people 
not to carry out the full programme, 
that sufficient time might be had to trans- 
act business. 

The Association members will be urged 
to support the Hoke Smith cotton ware- 
house bill. This is a measure allowing 
the farmer to store his wheat in bonded 
warehouses. It is believed the measure, 
were it to become a law, would do a 
great deal toward steadying the price of 
grain. 

On the first day of the session the 
members of the executive committee and 
others in attendance, were entertained 
with a luncheon, automobile ride, ban- 
quet and a dancing party. On the second 
day they were given an “oyster roast,” 
followed by a boat ride about the harbor 
on the Mississippi. 

It was further decided to have Secre- 
tary Bell represent the National Asso- 
ciation at as many state conventions as 
is possible, in order to bind the Na- 
tional Association closer to the smaller 
bodies for mutual benefit. It is believed 
that this would do a great deal toward 
adding new members to the National As- 
sociation, 

Secretary Bell was instructed to con- 
tinue his investigations into cost account- 
ing for bakeries and to employ such nec- 
essary professional assistance as might 
be necessary to arrive at some conclusion 
as to the feasibility of adopting certain 
forms and general directions that might 
be of definite help to members in estab- 
lishing or improving systems of cost ac- 
counting. M. Lee MarsHatt. 





Financial Embarrassments 

C. C. King, Brooklyn, N. Y; petition 
in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $1,059; as- 
sets, $614. Poor collections caused the 
failure. 

Arthur Uttley, New Bedford, Mass. 
Liabilities, $11,245; assets, $2,116. 

Sampson Baking Co., Worcester, Mass; 
voluntary proceedings in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $16,777; assets, $4,938. 

The Morrison Bakery Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, adjudged bankrupt, on pe- 
tition by creditors. 

John Klotz, 2093 Third Avenue, New 
York. Liabilities, $3,496; assets, $580. 

Samuel Cohen,. baker, Lynn, Mass., 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
March 2. Liabilities, $2,465; no assets. 

\ voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed last week by Oran Atkinson, 
baker, Sanford, Maine. Liabilities, $1,713; 
assets, $719. 





New Bakeries 

C. M. Smith, formerly with the Mc- 
Granaghan bakery, has opened a shop 
tor himself at Sidney, N. Y. N. C. 
Bailey, of Orange, has opened a branch 
it Culpeper, Va. R. H. Smith has re- 
pened the Duford bakery at Clayton, 
XN. Y. Frank Sowers will start a bakery 
it Clearspring, Pa., April 1. The Rupp 


baking plant at Columbia, Pa., idle for - 


some years, has been leased by William 
E. Wagner, for a pretzel and cracker 
bakery. 
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CENTRAL STATES 
CURRENT PRICES OF FLOUR 

Torepo, Ouro, March 17.—Prices of 
spring and Kansas flours are nominal, 
subject to confirmation by the mill, as 
the markets are so unsteady and erratic. 
Frequent changes in the price of wheat 
have served to discourage any consider- 
able buying. Prices quoted today may 
be out of line tomorrow. 

Nominal prices of bakers’ spring wheat 
patent March 17 showed a range of 
$7.50@7.75; spring wheat clear, $6.90. 
One baker claimed to have received a 
quotation of $7, bulk, and said the range 
was $7.15@8. However, any price be- 
low $7.40 would be lower than the limits 
of many of the mills. 

At the same time, Kansas high patents 
were quoted well up to. springs, perhaps 
at 5@10c bbl less—$7.65@7.70—while 
Kansas 95 per cent grades for bakers 
were held at $7.25@7.50. These prices 
are f.o.b. Toledo, in jute. 

Some mills in the Northwest have sold 
at relatively low prices. Concessions have 
been made to get much-needed business. 
In some cases resting orders have been 
placed with the mills, and these have 
been covered on the declines. So the im- 
pression has got out that lower prices 
have been made in the regular order of 
business than may have been the case. 


SENTIMENT AS TO PRICES 

From principle and inclination, buy- 
ers have been bearish all along. Having 
missed out on low-priced flour, they 
would not have it that the high prices are 
justified. When big breaks have come, 
they have still held off for further re- 
cessions. 

This bearish feeling still obtains to 
quite an extent. The wish may be father 
to the thought, but the baker still looks 
for lower prices. Perhaps it might be 
more accurate to say that he still hopes 
for lower prices. There is a decided 
recognition of the possibility of prices 
suddenly dropping on some radical turn 
of the war. 


BUYING FLOUR AHEAD 


Conservative buying has been quite 
generally the order of the day. Neither 
the mills nor buyers have been able to 
feel with any certainty that they knew 
just where they were at, and there has 
been a pronounced disinclination to make 
commitments far ahead. While some 
mills have sold occasionally for more 
than 30-day shipment, most of them have 
adhered rather strictly to these terms. 
Not in years has there been such accord 
and uniformity of terms among the com- 
peting mills. A good deal of the flour 
bought has been for prompt shipment. 

The opinion was recently expressed by 
one in touch with the bakery situation 
in this territory, that 50 or 60 per cent 
of the larger bakers had flour bought to 
June. However this may be, and it is 
difficult to secure dependable informa- 
tion, it is known that some of the bakers 
are obliged to come into the market 
from time to time for flour. 

The small bakers are thought to have 
their requirements scarcely provided for. 
So far, one hears of very few being 
forced out of business, and occasionally 
a baker has his entire supply of flour 
bought until next September. These in- 
stances are probably rare, as mills were 
not disposed last summer to make such 
contracts. 

The amount of flour being bought right 
now would seem to be less than normal. 
Salesmen complain of the absence of 
business. Selling forces have been cut 
down and salesmen are not travelling as 
much as usual. 


BREAD PRICES AND SIZE OF LOAF 


At Toledo an effort was made to ad- 
vance the price of the loaf, but it could 
not be made to stick. Prices have gone 
back to 4 and 8c loaf, wholesale, and the 
size of the loaf cut down. Many other 
places have had the same experience. 

The baker who has cheap flour, has 
been instrumental in preventing any such 
advance being’ maintained. An effort 
has been made to take advantage of the 
situation to increase the consumption of 
the 10c loaf, and while some progress 
may have been made, the 5c loaf is pretty 
firmly entrenched in public favor. It-is 


hard to displace it. 


It is well known that many bakers, 
with an eye only to the immediate effect 


on flour prices, are in favor of an .em- 
bargo on wheat and flour exports. How- 
ever, there seems to be no general belief 
that this will come to pass. 

Reports regarding the condition of the 
bakery business are so conflicting that it 
is hard to arrive at a general conclusion. 
Some bakers claim to be doing a fair, 
average business; others complain of 
conditions. Home baking has no doubt 
made inroads on the business. Aside 
from volume of output, nearly every- 
thing the baker uses has advanced in 
price and he has found himself in a 
most trying position. 

USE OF CORN FLOUR 

So far the anticipated use of corn flour 
for mixing has proved rather a “flash in 
the pan.” Except for dusting and yeast 
food, it has not met with favor with the 
bakers, so far as can be learned at 
present. 

Still higher prices may affect its use, 
but bakers generally are believed to be 
against it. If they come to it, it will 
be only under pressure. The better class 
of bakers are fearful of tampering with 
the quality of their bread. Corn millers 
have found the domestic demand for 
corn flour not up to expectations. 


THE CRACKER BAKER AND FLOUR 

Soft winter wheat millers have been 
finding business extremely quiet recent- 
ly. Many have reduced their output and 
are now on a half-capacity basis or less. 
Stocks are known to be light. If the 
market would give any indication of 
steadiness, being near bottom, a good 
deal of buying might be done. 

Generally, the cracker baker, like the 
bread baker, lost out on cheap flour and 
has been obliged to buy at current prices 
from time to time. Conservative buying 
has characterized this trade. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Salty Order of Pretzels 

The officers of the Salty Order of 
Pretzels, known as the Master Eight, met 
in Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 20-21. The 
officers in attendance: master big twist, 
S. F. McDonald, Memphis, Tenn; master 
little twist, Arthur Fosdyke, Chicago; 
master lyer, James L. Lowry, St. Louis; 
master salter, R. L. Nafmger, Kansas 
City; master roller, M. Lee Marshall, 
Kansas City; master kneader, Jay Burns, 
Omaha; master proofer, Rowland Clis- 
sold, Chicago; master mixer, George 
Hoyland, Springfield, Ill. 

In addition to routine business, a per- 
formance embodying an operatic initia- 
tion, was witnessed by the officers. Parts 
in the operetta were taken by S. F. Mc- 
Donald, Robert Prest and Floyd Mc- 
Donald, of the Memphis Bread Co., and 
some of the employees of this company. 
The words and music were written by 
Phil Hacker, of Memphis. 

All present were unanimous in their 
opinion that this initiation was the best 
they had ever seen. It was decided that 
the initiation should be put on by the 
Master Eight at the Tri-State convention 
in Indianapolis in May. 

Preparations were made for furnish- 
ing entertainment at the coming state 
conventions, at which the new initiation 
should be used on a smaller scale. 

The Master Eight passed a resolution 
favoring the tri-state and combination 
state conventions. They were of the opin- 
ion that there were too many state con- 
ventions, believing that much bigger and 
better conventions could be held by three 
or four states consolidating. 

Plans were made for organizing local 
“pretzel bakings” in addition to the na- 
tional and state organizations. It was 
believed that such local bodies would help 
the bakers to get together in different 
cities. Bakery employees were given 
permission to join local organizations, in 
order to bring employers and employees 
closer together. 

The following members of the national 
executive committee and ex-presidents 
were in attendance, having stopped off at 
Memphis on the way to the meeting in 
New Orleans: B. Howard Smith, Kansas 
City; A. Boettler and Fred S. Freund, St. 
Louis; Joseph M. Bell, Chicago; Harry 
Meyers, Columbus. Past Master Big 
Twist C. H. Van Cleef was also present. 

The local members who helped enter- 
tain the Master Eight were: James Win- 
kleman, Henry Winkleman, Joseph Kus- 
nick, Charles Carver and Daniel Griffith. 

M. Lee MarsHatt. 
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NEW YORK 

NEW YORK BREAD INVESTIGATION CLOSED 

New Yorx, N. Y., March 19.—tThe in- 
quiry into bread prices instituted in New 
York has been completed. ‘hose who 
conducted it are satisfied that the great 
amount of newspaper publicity given the 
matter, prevented the bakers trom rais- 
ing and maintaining the price of bread 
above the level at wnich it has been soid 
for years. 

This may or may not be something to 
be proud of, but when newspaper pub- 
licity scares bakers, or any one else, into 
doing business at a loss, the publicity is 
misused, That it had this effect is borne 
out by the fact that ail wholesale bakers 
have put prices back on the old basis. 
It is possible, however, that small bak- 
ers, thinking they had a chance to cap- 
ture some of the big bakers’ trade by 
keeping prices down to the old basis, 
exercised some influence against the ad- 
vance, 

Attorney General Woodbury, to whom 
the report of the investigation was sub- 
mitted, holds “combinations restraining 
competition” responsible for the recent 
attempt in New York City to raise the 
price of a loaf of bread to 6c. The in- 
vestigation disclosed, says the attorney 
general, that there is no shortage of 
wheat in this country, present or pros- 
pective, and no such possibility of fu- 
ture export business that would justify 
a price of $1.75 per bu. 

Mr. Becker, who had charge of the in- 
vestigation, recommends the passage of 
a law requiring the actual weight of a 
loaf of bread to be indicated in some 
conspicuous manner other than stamping 
it on an unwrapped loaf, this being cailed 
objectionable on hygienic grounds. The 
report would give the baker the right to 
vary the weight of the loaf, according to 
the price of flour, leaving the weight of 
the loaf to be fixed by competition. He 
evidently does not know there is already 
such a law in effect in New York state. 

The report also favors legislation com- 
pelling bakers to inform the public of 
the exact ingredients of a loaf, on the 
ground that one of the “tricks of the 
trade” is to increase the amount of wa- 
ter put into dough by adding flour that 
is cheaper and more absorptive than 
wheat flour, such as corn flour. 


TO DISSOLVE BAKERY COMBINES 


It looks as though the New York state 
authorities would attempt to dissolve the 
large baking combinations. In fact, one 
of them has practically been notified to 
the effect that such an attempt will be 
made, On what basis this procedure will 
be taken is not quite clear, because while 
there is a national law under which action 
might be taken, so far as can be learned, 
no state law of such a nature exists. 

This is rather an important matter, as 
it involves several very large companies, 
each made up of many units, and the 
outcome of the proposition is being 
awaited with interest. 


NOTES 


During the very high prices of flour, 
a number of small bakers found it nec- 
essary to close up, some permanently and 
some only temporarily. Many are now 
having great difficulty in making both 
ends meet. 

Rye flour is somewhat easier, and 
prices have dropped a trifle. Quotations 
the middle of this month were $6.20@ 
6.50 bbl, jute, with some small lots sold 
as low as $6.15, jute. Stocks of rye flour 
in bakers’ hands are thought to be very 
light. 

The size of the 10c loaf is now about 
27@28 ozs, and of the 5c loaf 13@14. 
During the recent temporary advance in 
price, the 5c loaf alone was affected, the 
other size not being raised. There is no 
indication that the 5c loaf will be aban- 
doned in favor of the 10c loaf. 

Bakers are still buying flour only for 
immediate needs, and with a fluctuating 
market as recently, no one can blame 
them. With but few exceptions stocks 
of flour in bakers’ hands are thought to 
be light, and little flour at the low 
prices of the early crop year is yet to 
come out. Evidence of this was made 
clear early this month, when, near the 
low point at that time, some bakers took 
on fairly good lines. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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CRACKER PRICE PROBLEM 


Views of Prominent Men—Higher Prices 
Imperative—Makers Hesitate—Afraid of 
Competitors—Consumption Reduced 





* BROOKS MORGAN 


Brooks Morgan, Frank E. Block Co., 
Atlanta, Ga: 

The consumption of crackers in the 
entire United States for the past six 
months from all reports that I can se- 
cure, has decreased about 221% per cent; 
in the southeastern territory, about 30 
per cent. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinarily 
high prices of flour and other raw ma- 
terials, there had been no advance in 
crackers until about 30 days ago; and 
few advances were made prior to 10 days 
ago. 

This short-sightedness on the part of 
the cracker manufacturers is, no doubt, 
due to two things: First, the timidity of 
the largé manufacturer, owing to public 
opinion. Second; the knowledge on the 
part of the large manufacturer that this 
would cause considerable embarrassment 
among the smaller manufacturers, who 
do not buy large quantities of material 
in advance. 

While, no doubt, the small manufac- 
turers have lost a large part of their 
profits, the majority of them have actu- 
ally run at a loss in the last four months, 
as few of them had flour bought further 
ahead than Nov. 15. 

The small or independent manufactur- 
ers were too timid to advance prices, In 
my opinion, had the independent manu- 
facturers put up prices, the larger com- 
panies would have followed sooner or 
later; as it can be well appreciated that 
it is even more important that the big 
companies, like the National and _ the 
Loose-Wiles, which have a large number 
of stockholders, should advance quota- 
tions so as to pay dividends, than it is 
for the independent factories, which have 
comparatively few stockholders, 

As wheat reached $1.65 per bu, then 
receded to $1.43, when it looked like the 
Dardanelles would be forced, and has 
now gone back to $1.55, it is certain that 
the price of crackers will be advanced, 
as bakers cannot longer maintain present 
low prices. The annual reports of both 
National and the Loose-Wiles companies 
showed big decreases in gross and net 
earnings. So we may look for higher 
prices. However, they will never be ad- 
vanced sufficiently to offset the high cost 
of flour. 

The advance will further curtail the 
consumption of crackers, as it will prob- 
ably cause to be eliminated sales by the 
retailer of all 10c lb crackers. 

While the Dardanelles may be forced, 
I cannot believe Russia and the allies 
will consent to let Russia’s wheat crop 
go on the world’s market; but it will, no 
doubt, be held in reserve, and no one can 
yet prophesy as to the duration of the 
war. Certainly, with millions of men 
under arms, no very great crops of grain 
can be produced in Russia, France, Ger- 
many or Austria. No doubt the United 
States and Canada in 1915 will produce 
the largest wheat crop ever known, this 
despite the fact that Canada has already 
sent 60,000 men to Europe, and is pre- 
paring to send 150,000 more. 

I do not believe that any cracker fac- 
tories, large or small, have any stock of 
low-priced flour on hand. I believe that 
it would not be good business judgment 
to buy flour at present very high prices. 
At the same time I should not be sur- 
prised to see further advances, as the last 
government report showed a very much 
less quantity of wheat on hand than any 
one had expected. 

It is my belief that 1915 and 1916 will 
not be very bright for cracker bakery 
profits, regardless of whether or not the 
war is over by December: First, because 
of the high price of raw material; sec- 
ond, because of the decreased consump- 
tion, due to general depression; third, 
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because it is very difficult to advance 
prices of package goods, which do not 
now allow of a very large margin to the 
retailer. 


L. D. MANCHESTER 


L. D. Manchester, president Man- 
chester Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. D: 

We have not noticed any shrinkage in 
the consumption of crackers and similar 
goods. If there is any generally it is only 
temporary. We have sold a little more 
each month this year than last, but un- 
derstand that general conditions are a 
little quiet. 

The practicability of advancing the 
price of crackers is evident. The man 
who does not advance is announcing to 
the trade that he robbed it before the 
advance of flour and other raw materials, 
or that at present he is losing a large 
amount of money. 

I think that every cracker baker in the 
United States, barring none, that has not 
advanced prices on standard products, 
which are called sponge goods, is losing 
money; therefore, the advance should 
not only now come, but should have come 
three or four months ago. I think the 
merchants have been looking for an ad- 
vance and have been disappointed; but 
action has got to come from those who 
have not so far advanced prices. 

You ask why the independents do not 
advance prices. Some independents pre- 
fer to take a loss, rather than to advance 
before their big brothers do, for fear 
their big brothers will jump in and 
monopolize the business. I think that this 
is the same reason the big brother does 
not advance; he is afraid the little fellow 
will get busy and carry off some of his 
trade. 

Of course, with the Sherman anti-trust 
law in effect, we cannot go to another 
cracker baker and make an agreement 
to raise the price of our goods. If we 
do, we are liable to be looking out from 
behind iron bars, which naturally would 
not be pleasant for any of us. 

As to the extent of the flour needs of 
cracker factories, that is too big a propo- 
sition for me to comment on; but it will 
take many hundreds of thousands of 
barrels to keep all the ovens going ‘until 
the new crop is harvested. I am not 
buying flour very much ahead. , 

It appears to me that, when the allies 
succeed in blowing up the Dardanelles 
and in opening ports where there are 
several hundred million bushels of wheat, 
there must be a decline in wheat. Also, 
it must be taken into consideration that 
the entire South or winter wheat belt, 
has prospects as good as any in years 
past, and the probabilities are that it will 
harvest a bumper crop. Thus viewing 
the situation I do not believe in buying 
much flour ahead. 

The outlook for the cracker trade in 
the next six months is very good. Our 
entire country has been covered with a 
good blanket of snow, which usually goes 
far to insure a good crop. Should the 
crop prove to be satisfactory, trade will 
be favorable until the next crop, a year 
from now. 


JOHN ELLERMANN 


John Ellermann, manager Pelican 
Cracker Factory, New Orleans, La: 

We have advanced our prices in pro- 
portion to the advance of flour and other 
raw materials. The reason for a number 
of independents not advancing prices, is 
that they have a large quantity of flour 
bought ahead at low prices and they are 
giving customers the benefit of their 
foresight. Undoubtedly, they will pay 
higher prices for flour later, if they are 
not paying them now. 

The larger cracker companies have ad- 
vanced prices on some of sweet goods, 
and on sodas and sponge goods only 14c 
lb. Undoubtedly you have seen their 
statements of sales and earnings, which 
are conclusive. 

We are of the opinion that flour will 
further advance before delivery of the 


new crop. The outlook for trade is very 
favorab We fear that the United 
States, Canada and Europe will not have 
sufficient wheat from the present crop to 
supply the demand that is to develop. 


W. W. ROBERTS 


W. W. Roberts, general manager J. S. 
Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa: 

We have not noticed any shrinkage in 
the consumption of crackers or similar 
goods; on the contrary, our observation 
is that the consumption is increasing 
very much. 

The practicability of advancing prices 
to offset the cost of flour and other raw 
materials, has been discussed by many 
bakers in this part of the country, and 
although no general advance has been 
made, there has been a slight one in a 
few of the various lines. 

To your question, why the independ- 
ents do not act, we answer that they 
have acted in this vicinity to the above 
extent. Flour needs are not covered, as 
far as we know, by any cracker bakers, 
large or small. Present prices appar- 
ently will hold until the war is over. 
However, we are not thinking of buying 
any flour ahead. 

Outlook for business in next six months 
looks promising. We expect our in- 
creasing business to gain even to a 
greater extent during coming months. 
We note with apprehension, however, the 
diminishing wheat supplies of this coun- 
try. Have come to the conclusion that 
the government can or will do nothing to 
correct the abnormal condition of the 
wheat marRet, which is largely specula- 
tive, as is attested by the wide fluctua- 
tion upon the slightest rumors. 


W. E. BETTRIDGE 

W. E. Bettridge, president and gen- 
eral manager Lakeside Biscuit Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio: 

We have been advised that most crack- 
er bakers are making, or have made, ad- 
vances on products, due to increased cost 
of raw materials. Think if they would 
consult their cost sheets on several more 
items, such as graham and oatmeal 
crackers, etc., they would find they are 
making them and many other pieces of 
bulk goods at a loss. No manufacturer 
can continue long to make goods at a 
loss without robbing his customers by 
cutting quality, or by not paying the 
merchants who sell him the raw ma- 
terials, or by not paying his employees 
living wages. 

You ask why the independents didn’t 
raise prices of crackers. In my opinion 
it was because they were afraid of los- 
ing business to the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. and the National Biscuit Co. In- 
creased overhead expenses follow when 
shops cannot be operated on at least a 
normal rate. Many have not advanced 
prices, but accepted losses just to keep 
their plants running, and their skilled 
help at work so they would not drift 
away and seek employment somewhere 
else. The first-named company seemed, 
for some reason, to be more afraid to 
make legitimate advances than the larger 
company. Perhaps it feared unjust news- 
paper criticism, in spite of prices of 
flour, sugar, chocolate, .etc., advancing 
and with every indication of going higher. 

My opinion of the position of the big 
companies on the advance is this: they 
both have tremendously large and ex- 
pensive plants in the East, and neither 
of them can run these mammoth shops 
at half capacity. The result is that both 
are loath to advance prices, fearing the 
loss of some ‘tonnage to one another. 
However, both without question must be 
feeling the higher cost of raw materials 
in their profit and loss accounts. The 
National, we are advised, has made ad- 
vances in prices more ‘in keeping with 
increased cost of flour and sugar and 
other materials than the Loose-Wiles 
company. This is the case particularly 
in the mountain territories, where the 
better grade of sponge goods and sweet 
goods have advanced 14%c per lb in 
keeping with the higher cost of raw ma- 
terials. 

I am of the opinion that today all 
bakeries, large and small, believe they 
have cheap flour only because their busi- 
ness has fallen off to such an extent that 
they are overbought. We are buying 
flour on the daily market and know of 
many more doing likewise; one of the 
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I believe that prices are to go higher. 
It is a long way down to $4 flour, and 
was a long way up from $4 to $7.50 bbl; 
so we are buying our usual 60-day sup- 
ply. That is all the money we have to 
invest in flour. We are cracker bakers, 
not grain speculators, and believe that 
the more flour is. contracted for and 
bought ahead on this market, the more it 
will help bull wheat. Prices are surely 
high enough for us now. 

The outlook for trade in the next six 
months, in our opinion, has never looked 
brighter or better; we look for a bumper 
year. Crackers are the cheapest food in 
the grocery. Compare 30 graham crack- 
ers or 60 soda crackers, to be had for a 
nickel, with one of those 1l-oz 5c loaves 
of bread, and see which gives the most 
pure, nutritious food for the price. 

As to how much wheat there is in 
Europe, the Kaiser and the allies would 
give a little fortune to know; but I’ll bet 
a new hat there is more wheat in Europe, 
not counting Russia, than there is in 
North America. Regarding supplies of 
wheat in the United States and Canada, 
I don’t think there is*enough left to go 
around until the new crop. 


Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 

The report of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., for the year ended Dec. 31, 1914, 
shows a decrease in profits of $141,159, 
or 18.1 per cent. The surplus for the 
year was $13,501 after the payment of 
dividends on the second preferred. The 
financial statements follow: 











OPERATIONS 
1914 1913 

Net after depreciation. $635,654 $776,813 
Special publicity ..... 132,152 175,000 
First preferred dividend 350,000 350,000 

Balance ....seeecses $153,501 $251,813 
Second preferred divi- 

GRE cdccvecccsvavess 140,000 140,000 

BUrplus oc cccscccecce $18,501 $111,813 

ASSETS 


Real estate plants, etc.$13,075,324 $11,815,134 





Inventories .........+.. 1,981,135 1,422,589 
Accounts receivable .. 1,390,139 1,286,950 
Misc. investments .... 103,392 104,365 
Adv. to salesmen ..... 32,576 30,864 
GEOR codes sicccccccess 608,265 457,691 
COG 1GGRH cecesccccctc  ewsess 350,000 
Deferred charges ..... 391,292 304,246 

BORIS cccvvcssccses $17,582,127 $15,771,739 

LIABILITIES 

First pfd. stock, 7%.. $5,000,000 $5,000,000 
Second pfd. stock, 7%. 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Common stock ....... 8,000,000 8,000,000 
Notes payable ........ 1,650,006 $$ = sesecs 
Real estate mortgage. 185,000 135,000¢ 
Accounts payable ..... 461,477 314,884 
Dividends payable .... 35,000 35,000 
BUFPLUS .ccvccccsccccse 300,356 286,855 

BORIS ceccscscccves $17,582,127 $15,771,739 





National Biscuit Co. Report 
The National Biscuit Co.’s annual re- 
port, as of Jan. 31, 1915, is as follows 
(cents omitted) : 
ASSETS 


Plants, real estate, ma- 
chinery, patents, etc.$55,186,386 
Less depreciation ac- 





BORNE ec ivecsiceceets 300,000 
— $54,886,386 
CO Ab ciéescOtrsinsecs $4,593,900 
Stocks and securities. . 815,254 
Accounts receivable ... 3,240,235 
Raw material, supplies 
and finished product. 5,280,845 
—— 13,930,234 
$68,816,620 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock—- 
PUOTOTTOR ot cc ccsnce $24,804,500 
COMMMROM cc cecccccccs 29,236,000 
———————-. $54, 040,500 
Accounts payable ..... 


350,281 
Balance Jan. 31, 1914. .$13,688,272 . 
Earnings, 12 months to 


Jan, 31, 1915 ....... 4,520,402 
$18,208,674 
Less dividends paid 12 
months to Jan. 31, 
1915, inclusive ...... 3,782,835 
—————_ 14, 425, 839 


$68,816,620 





The larger cracker bakeries of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul have been out of the 
market for soft winter wheat flour for 
some months; they have enough contract- 
ed to last them for several months to 
come. 





Toronto correspondence: The cracker 
bakers of Ontario are well protected on 
soft winter wheat flour. They have had 
several chances to contract for supplies 
at reasonable prices and in most cases 
have taken advantage of them. 
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THE STRIETMANN BAKERY 


The Strietmann bakery at Cincinnati, 
of the Geo. H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., 
might be deseribed as the product of a 
inodern business evolution, in which high 
quality of products, personal zeal and 
progressive methods have figured con- 
spicuously. 

The nucleus of the present large plant 
was brought into existence as far back as 
1349, when the progenitors of the present 
owners, On @ very modest basis, started 
cracker-making in Cincinnati. In 1876, 
under the firm name of Hurley & Striet- 
mann, the bakery was run with a force 
of 12 employees. The growth, though 
not fast, was steady and sure. 

In 1884, the entire ownership passed 
to George H. Strietmann, father of the 
present owners, and under his aggres- 
sive management, the business began to 
tuke on new life, developing rapidly and 
yreatly widening its field of operations. 

With the death of Mr. Strietmann, in 
1895, the management descended to his 
sons, and the business continued to pros- 
per and expand, In 1901 the firm was 
ncorporated under the name it has since 
Lorne, the George H. Strietmann’s Sons 
Co. 

Since the death of George E. Striet- 
mann, the eldest son, in 1901, the business 
has been under the direct management 
of the second son, Albert P. Strietmann, 
now president and general manager. The 
remarkable growth and expansion of the 
company’s business has been largely due 
to his recognized executive ability and 
progressive methods. 

\lbert P. Strietmann was born Aug. 
10, 1873. Since he reached his majority 
he has been actively connected with the 
business. His genial personality, lovable 
disposition, his unswerving allegiance to 
business integrity and honor, have won 
for him a host of friends, both at home 
and throughout the country. 

Mr. Strietmann is also vice-president 
of the Biscuit & Cracker Mfg. Co., of 
New York City; is a director of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; an 
active worker in the Business Men’s Club, 
and other civic organizations, and is on 
the directorate of several Cincinnati 
banking institutions. 

In business circles, he is an accredited 
“live wire” and this is exemplified in the 
development and success of the concern 
whose destinies he has guided during a 
score of years. 

When the business came under the di- 
rection of Mr. Strietmann, its delivery 
system consisted of five wagons; today 
15 wagons and five auto-trucks are in 
service, and 35 salesmen are employed. 
When he took the management 80 bbls 
of flour were considered a big weekly 
consumption; now the average output 
calls for approximately 300 bbls per day. 
Fully 300 employees are now required to 
produce the present output, whereas a 
score were doing the work when he took 
charge. 

Nor has Mr. Strietmann’s energy and 
tact been confined a to the develop- 

ities for produc- 
tion and the welfare of employees have 
received a great deal of his attention, 
and it can truthfully be said that the 
Strietmann bakery is a model plant, both 
as to practical, modern equipment and 
an safety and up-lift of its em- 
ployees, 

The company eng: | completed a six- 
Story addition to its plant, giving 20,000 
square feet more of floor space; the 
building now occupies one-half of a city 
block. The structure is of brick and 
Steel, and was especially designed to meet 
the requirements of perfect sanitation 
and to carefully safeguard its employees. 
Dressing-rooms, lockers, shower baths, 
etc., are features and an attractive audi- 
toriim has been provided for meetings 
of clubs and societies maintained by the 
employees. 

The factory is equipped with the most 
modern machinery and ovens. The de- 
partment heads are able and experienced 
an(l possess progressive ideas and well- 
tricd executive ability. 

he plant is situated on the Miami 
al Erie Canal, and to meet the rapid 
ension of the business, the company 
is secured options on adjacent property 
ion which, in the near future, additional 
structures will be erected. This site, it 
may be stated, is destined to become an 
attractive part of Cincinnati, as the canal 
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has been turned over to the and will 
be converted into a beautiful boulevard. 

Welfare work among its employees has 
reached a definite and practical stage in 
the Strietmann plant. Outings are an- 
nual features of this work, and on these 
occasions special trains, cars and boats 
are enga to take them to the neigh- 
boring resorts furnishing opportunities 
for pleasure and recreation. Noonday 
meetings in the auditorium where helpful 
addresses are given constitute another 
feature of the uplift work, and they are 
frequently concluded with the serving of 
refreshments, and with music, dancing, 
and other entertainment. 

Salesmen’s conventions are held in the 
auditorium at least twice each year, at 
which is present the entire selling force 
of the company. They exchange greet- 
ings, compare notes, and discuss selling 
topics. These discussions prove very 
beneficial to the salesmen, and they find 


cleaning machines. The two im- 
an ovens installed have a baking ca- 
acity of 1,000 loaves every 40. minutes. 
Flour aga oan 35 to 40 bbls daily. 
In the cracker department is a P. D. 
Harton Co. reel oven, also a full com- 
plement of mixers, cutting machines, 
sheeters, etc. The cracker bakery will 
use about 50 bbls of flour daily. 


Cracker Trade Notes 

The Manchester Biscuit Co. is enlarg- 
ing its plant at Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Business with northwestern cracker 
bakers is running ahead of last year. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. will open 
a distributing station at Pottsville, Pa. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., of Omaha, has 
leased a two-story warehouse at Kansas 
City. 

The National Biscuit Co.’s plant at 
Vancouver, B. C., sustained $20,000 











A. P. Strietmann 
President of the Geo. H. Strietmann’s Sons Co. 











enjoyable relaxation in the “fun-fests” 
which conclude each gathering. 

The products of the Strietmann bakery 
number about 300 varieties of crackers 
and cakes and they are sold throughout 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia 
and the entire South. In addition to its 
varied line of crackers and cakes, the 
Strietmann bakery has become known 
from coast to coast as the producer of 
the “Delico” sugar wafers, which have a 
very large sale. 

Despite unfavorable general trade con- 
ditions, the Geo. H. Streitmann’s Sons 
Co. is at present enjoying one of its most 
prosperous years, and indications seem 
to confirm the optimistic opinion of the 
management that in the process of evo- 
lution, although already richly produc- 
tive, the future will add substantially to 
its prestige and success. 





R. H. Wool Co., Inc. 

The R. H. Wool Co., Inc., successors 
to R. H. Wool, Ithaca, N. Y., are build- 
ing a modern bread and cracker factory. 
The bread department equipment in- 
cludes a Werner & Pfieiderer automatic 
flour-handling outfit, high-speed mixer, 
divider, rounder, proofer, molder and 


damage by fire. Damage was principally 
in the candy department. 

The Shelby Biscuit Co., Richmond, 
Va., has filed notice of its intention of 
doing business in Arkansas. The com- 
pany is capitalized for $250,000. 

The directors of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the first 
preferred stock, but took no action on 
the dividend for the second preferred. 





Toronto Bakery Notes 


So far as there is any information to 
be had, it seems there has been no mixing 
of corn with wheat flour anywhere in 
Canada. The laws of this country would 
not permit such a product to be sold for 
anything but what it is. 

The bakers of Toronto have definitely 
advanced the price of bread to 6c per 24- 
oz loaf. Seventeen tickets are sold for 
$1. The weight of bread is regulated by 
law, the only legal loaves being 24 and 
48 ozs. No fancy weights are allowed 
where more than 12 ozs of bread is the 
result. 

The purpose of the law is to force all 
variations in cost to the consumer into 
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the price and to eliminate these from 
the weight of the bread. 

The bakers of Canada were interested 
in a proposal of a member of the house 
of commons made lately in Parliament 


~ that the government should undertake 


the control of prices of foodstuffs for the 
period of the war. This proposal was 
defeated. 

Sentiment here leans to the view that 
prices of flour will be high for some time. 


A. H. Batey. 





Indianapolis Master Bakers 


The annual meeting of the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Master Bakers’ Association 
was held March 3. The attendance was 
large, and much earnest discussion took 
place as to trade conditions. 

President A. B. Thau was in the chair. 
Members would not listen to anything 
but his unanimous re-election for the 
fourth term, as a fitting tribute to the 


‘able manner in which he has administered 


the affairs of the organization. 

Other officers elected were Paul 
Schmidt, vice-president; Joseph Lauler, 
treasurer (re-elected), and William El- 
lers, secretary. Latter succeeds C. R. 
Russ, who had served several years. He 
urged that it would be best to have a 
baker as secretary, instead of an asso- 
ciate member; and besides his business 
responsibilities would not permit him to 
accept re-election. 

The new executive committee consists 
of E. J. Smith, Paul Lagemann and 
Paul Bessire. 

President Thau appointed a committee 
of five to increase the membership and 
look after matters calculated to build up 
and enlarge the usefulness of the asso- 
ciation. E. J. Smith, William Ellers, 
Paul Lagemann, August Thau and 
Robert Bryce are the members. 

With Robert Bryce, general chairman 
of the Indianapolis Master Bakers’ Tri- 
State convention committee, presiding, 
reports were heard from various commit- 
tees as to progress of arrangements for 
the convention. Raising money for en- 
tertaining brought forth a lively discus- 
sion. It was decided to send to all manu- 
facturers a second and third letter for 
contributions, and all bakers and sales- 
men were intrusted to take this up with 
the firms they deal with and represent. 

A motion was adopted extending a 
cordial invitation to the master bakers’ 
associations of Illinois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, and Louisville to attend 
the Tri-State convention. 

The main topic of the evening was 
the high price of flour, and the present 
price of bread. Ways and means were 
discussed to meet this serious problem 
confronting the baking industry. It 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion, 
as voiced by members present, that it 
would be the proper thing to advance the 
price of bread le a loaf. 

After the meeting adjourned an elab- 
orate Dutch lunch was served in the din- 
ing room of the Severin Hotel. President 
Thau acted as toastmaster and called on 
various members for short talks. The 
remainder of the evening was spent in 
telling stories, 

Richard Cunnington, Muncie, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, was an honor guest. 

Other bakers present not already men- 
tioned were: A. Koskey, Theodore Wen- 
dling, Henry Salge, D. Z. Billmire, G.. L. 
Lehnert, Charles Hacker, Oscar Hasse, 
A. U. Daugherty, R. Schmidt and 
Charles Bruce. 

Associate members were: J. P. Burns, 
Red Star Yeast Co; J. S. Easton, Tri- 
umph Mfg. Co; George Boyle, Empire 
Milling Co; F. A. Lonergan, Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co; R. O. Boyer and J. C. 
Consodine, Washburn-Crosby Co; W. J. 
Slate, Noblesville Milling Co; S. J. Bo- 
lin and C. W. Gammon, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co; J. H. Woolridge, North- 
western Miller. 


R. J. Spaulding, president Russell- 
Spaulding Co., Binghamton, N. ee 
think that after all bakers have used up 
their cheap flour, prices will adjust them- 
selves automatically. Believe this will 
take place in four to five months. As to 
flour prices, I am of the opinion they 
will remain about the same as at present, 
until at least a year after the war ends. 
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BAKERY TRADE BRIEFS 


New Plants and Improvements—Extent 
Bakers Have Flour Bought—Events and 
Gossip—The Price of Bread 





KENTUCKY 

Cary Wicker’s bakery, Murray, recent- 
ly burned. 

Paducah bakers have advanced bread 
to 5c straight. 

Charles Hinkle and H. Krapp, retail 
bakers of Louisville, have discontinued. 

Rabold & Phiilips, Bowling Green, 
have incorporated, with $20,000 capital 
stock. roy 

A. G. Rose, a Louisville broker, has 
opened offices and will handle flour and 
bakers’ supplies on a jobbing basis. 

Hall & Marcum have opened a bakery 
at Georgetown. Charles Kortz, a Louis- 
ville baker, is in charge. 

L. B. Smith and Stanley Benton, Lex- 


ington, have formed the Smith & Benton | 


Co. to run a wholesale and retail bakery. 

J. J. Caden, Georgetown, has painted 
the interior of his bakeshop white. This 
bakery has been in the Caden family 
since 1880. 

H. J. Grosche, Paris, has added a 
wareroom. He has also installed a Read 
cake mixer. All bread is wrapped. Salt 
rising is a specialty. 

The Dealers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
has made an arrangement with the Gas 
& Electric Co. to use its bread in demon- 
strating electric toasters. 

Henderson (Ky.) bakers will not raise 
prices or reduce the size of the loaf. 
Before the advance they contracted for 
flour until June. 

Albert Denzin, Jr., of the Red Star 
Yeast Co., Milwaukee, has been trans- 
ferred to the Louisville agency to assist 
W. H. Clark, manager. 

L. Christian & Co, has sued Rosa Wag- 
ner, doing business as the R. Wagner 
Bakery, Louisville, for $182. "Vhat 
amount is claimed under an overdue 
contract. 

Lee Zwigard, Louisville, known as a 
prosperous baker, has opened a modern 
retail store at 212 West Jefferson Street. 
Another store is conducted at 436 South 
Second Street. 

The Louisa (Ky.) Baking Co., which 
recently celebrated its first anniversary, 
has added a standard oven. It has a 
modern equipment with a capacity of 
6,000 loaves daily. 

Sorgs Bakery, Frankfort, recently in- 
stalled a Petersen oven and a Peerless 
molder. Automobiles are used for de- 
livering. All bread is wrapped. This 
shop buys flour by the carload. 

A Louisville wholesale baker has or- 
dered all his trade papers stopped, as 
he is too busy to read them. The baker 
is depending on hearsay information and 
has made some costly mistakes. 

Joseph Schindler, president of the 
Louisville Master Bakers’ Association, 
Feb. 15 celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his entering business. Mr. 
Schindler conducts a modern retail shop. 

The Quaker Maid Co. has opened its 
thirty-first store in Louisville. They are 
selling a 14-oz loaf for 3c furnished by 
the Dealers’ Baking Co. The cash chain 
of grocery stores has been operating 
about a year. The company expects to 
have 100 stores. 

The American Baking Co., of Louis- 
ville, recently made a contract with L. 
T. Cooper, who is introducing a patent 
medicine, for 50,000 loaves of bread at 
$2,000. The bread was used to give to 
the poor of Louisville. The bakery de- 
rived a lot of publicity from the sale. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Frank Kapfhamer, Mellwood. Avenue, 
has flour bought until June. 

The bread business among Louisville 
bakers is showing improvement. 

Rhodes Dowing, Lexington, has sold 
his bakery to W. C. Smith, of St. Louis. 

A glass front has been put in by the 
Ehrmans Bakery. Its interior has been 
remodeled. 

Fred Yurt, operating a retail bakery 
for 14 years, is about after a severe spell 
of illness. 


Theodore Von Boken, who opened a 


bakery at Hancock and Fehr streets, will 
wholesale. 

Thomas Bodner, formerly of Indian- 
apolis, has rented the bakery of Andrew 
Rueff, 642 East Chestunt Street. 
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J. W. Miller, president of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., and the Grocers’ Biscuit Co., 
is in Cuba. 

Some Louisville bakers have intro~- 
duced a trading stamp, known as the 
“Travel Slip.” These stamps are re- 
deemable for transportation on railroads. 

Louisville bakers are now discussing 
reciprocal insurance, with a view to 
changing their present insurance from 
the regular companies. 

The Whiteside Bakery Co., and the 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, each con- 
tributed 500 loaves of bread to a char- 
itable institution. 

N. Braun, president, is arranging to 
have an executive meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers’ Association in 
Louisville in May. 

L. G. Linder, 2224 Frankfort Avenue, 
will install an ice cream plant. An auto- 
mobile will be added to his delivery sys- 
tem. 

H. Elmers & Sons, Twenty-sixth and 
Market streets, will strengtnen their de- 
livery system with automobiles this 
spring. 

Frank Eighme and Arthur Zapp, 
Louisville, have been elected members of 
the flour committee of the Louisville 
Board of Trade. 

Joseph Kistler, 1845 Frankfort Avenue, 
bought 10,000 lbs of sugar before the 
advance. Mr. Kistler has a modern 
bakery, equipped with a Petersen oven, 
dough mixer and cake mixer. 

The Reinhardt Bakery, 842 East Mad- 
ison Street, was established in 1873. 
John Reinhardt is one of the best known 
master bakers in Louisville. His was 
the first bake-shop to use natural gas to 
heat an oven, reducing the fuel bill from 
$15 to $7.50 a month. 

A Louisville baker, commenting on the 
flour situation, deplored present high 
prices as detrimental to millers as well 
as to bakers. He made it clear, that the 
price of flour was dependent on the cost 
of wheat, and that millers made no 
greater profit on $7 flour than when it 
sold at $5 bbl. 

The American Box & Crate Co., Louis- 
ville, has been incorporated. W. O. An- 
derson is president and manager, Lee 
Oberdorfer _ secretary-treasurer, and 
Harry Bridges vice-president. A two- 
story frame, iron-clad building, 80x120, is 
being erected at Twenty-first and Mag- 
nolia gtreets in which to manufacture 
boxes, crates and trucks for the baking 
trade. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Ober- 
dorfer were formerly with the Anderson 
Box & Basket Co., Henderson, Ky. Mr. 
Bridges is connected with Meyer & 
Bridges. 


INDIANA 


Lahrs Bakery, Greenfield, has added 
a Peerless molder. 

Furrys Bakery, Greenfield, has added 
a Century molder. 

O. E. Schwartz, Fort Wayne, has 
opened a retail bakery. 

George M. Haffner, Ft. 
building a fine residence, 

C. Buck, Elkhart, has erected a one- 
story cement bakery, 20x24. 

The Gem Bakery, Hartford City, has 
added a Peerless molder. 

Brickley’s Bakery, Hartford City, has 
put in a Thomson molder and Petersen 
oven. 

Eggs Bakery, Jasper, recently burned, 
has been rebuilt. It is a two-story frame, 
ironclad building. 

The bakers of Marion have advanced 
the price of all bakery products to offset 
the increased price of raw material. 

The Service Baking Co., Evansville, 
has discontinued business, due to high 
price of raw materials, 

James Jeffers, Anderson, has installed 
a Hubbard oven, steel racks and proofing 
boxes. 

Frank Oberbacher, Terre Haute, has 
built a one-story frame addition, 12x18, 
to his bakery. Pies are his specialty. 

The Snyder Bakery, Garrett, has been 
remodeled, adding a Day dough mixer 
and German-American oven. 

Charles Kollar has bought the interest 
of his partner, G. W. Seigfreid, in the 
bakery of Seigfreid & Kollar, Elkhart. 

The bakery of Bryan Bros., Portland, 
is now housed in a one-story cement 
building, 22x62. ; 

McIntire & Hilbert, Anderson, have 
added a Champion cake mixer. They 


Wayne, is 


his trade 25 per cent. 


are carload flour buyers, with a supply 
—— to June. a 
cago bakeries shipping into Ga 
have advanced the pees nt weed to 62. 
The leading bakers of Gary, after a con- 
ference, also decided to ask 6c a loaf. 

Harry Mcllroy, West Terre Haute, 
operating a wholesale and retail gro- 
cery, with bakery attached, buys flour in 
car lots. 

Schultz’s Bakery, Brazil, has put on 
the market four varieties of package 
cake which are meeting with success. It 
has supply of flour to July. 

Rahms Bakery, Terre Haute, has in- 
stalled a Marshall oven and a Cham- 
pion cake mixer. Other improvements 
are to be made. 

W. B. Donaldson and Mrs. Myron 
Downing, of the Myron Downing Bak- 
ery, Fort Wayne, are spending the win- 
ter in Florida. 

Fire from an overheated stove dam- 
aged the bakery of H. C. Christs, Boon- 
ville, to the extent of several hundred 
dollars. Paul Rolle, Clinton, suffered a 
loss of $1,200 to his bakery; insured. 

The new Langs Bakery, Vincennes, is 
a two-story, pressed brick building, 30x 
110. It is equipped with a Gorndt oven, 
Day dough mixer, American divider, 
Thomson molder, Day rounder and brake. 

The Elkhart (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
made a large gain in trade in the last six 
months. The company delivers hot bread 
twice daily. Flour consumption, 325 bbls 
monthly. 

M. £. Lawrence, Warsaw, operates 
two modern bakeries, one producing cake 
and the other bread. He is a carload 
buyer of flour. Before engaging in the 
bakery business, Mr. Lawrence was a 
millwright. 

The Scherer Baking Co., Ft. Wayne, 
will this spring add a sifting and blend- 
ing outfit and an auto-truck. Bran bread 
is a specialty. Company is a carload 
buyer of flour, with a supply contracted 
until July. 

Since the high price of flour, M. B. 
Whitehead, Goshen, has discontinued the 
5c loaf. Selling only a 10c loaf, Mr. 
Whitehead has made a material increase 
in sales. Some of his wholesale cus- 
tomers have doubled theirs. 

W. H. Mohler, baker, who starting in 
Kokomo eight months ago, has increased 
Mr. Mohler be- 
lieves in quality goods and uses a high- 
grade flour. At present he uses 300 bbls 
monthly, with a supply contracted until 
June. Peter Pan bread is his leader. 

W. F. Geller, Ft. Wayne, has remod- 
eled his store and put in new fixtures. 
Having ceased to make ice cream, the 
space gained has been utilized for the 
bakery, Several pieces of new machiner 
and an auto-truck have been added. 
Small goods is a specialty. Mr. Geller is 
a carload buyer of flour. 

Thomas & Huey, Portland, have added 
a Petersen oven and a Peerless molder. 
Their machinery is modern and includes 
two dough mixers, sifter and elevator 
outfit, tempering tank and cake mixer. 
Five wagons and two auto-trucks are 
used. A large shipping trade is enjoyed. 
They use about 300 bbls flour monthly. 

The Harry Broadlick bakery, Kokomo, 
has installed a three-barrel Day dough 
mixer and Peerless molder, Plans are 
being prepared for a two-story brick- 
concrete building, equipped with modern 
machinery and steam ovens. Ninety-five 
per cent of Mr. Broadlick’s trade is re- 
tail, through a store. Is a carload buyer 
of flour, using an average of 15 cars 
annually. 

J. H. Mellet has bought the interest of 
W. G. Austin in the bakery of Mellet & 
Austin, Anderson, and will operate as 
the J. H. Mellet Bakery. A Petersen 
oven, Champion dough mixer and ce- 
ment proofing box have been installed. 
He is a carload buyer and has flour con- 
tracted until June. Mr. Mellet is inter- 
ested in the bakery of Mellet & Brooks, 
New Castle, and is mayor of Anderson. 

A prominent South Bend retail baker, 
discussing the fear of the average baker 
of competition from the larger baker, 
paid a tribute to his big competitors, 
claiming they had assisted him in build- 
ing up his business. He pointed to the 
fact that competition by the large bakers 
tended to wake up the smaller ones and 
to stimulate them to greater efforts, with 
the result that they not only improved 
their product, but increased the volume of 
their sales. 
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Ernest E, Emrich has opened a mod- 
ern bake at 1122 Broadway, Ft. 
Wayne. The plant is a two-story brick 
and has two ovens (Standard and Peter- 
sen), a dough and cake mixer, cooky 
machine, steel troughs and rack, fur- 
nished by the Champion Machinery Co. 
Each machine is driven by a separate 
motor. Two automobiles and two wagons 
are used in delivering. Cream bread is 
the leader. Mr. Emrich is a carload 
flour buyer. 

The equipment in the new bakery of 
Planke Bros., Vincennes, consists of a 
Gorndt oven, Champion dough mixer, 
sifting and elevator outfit, hot-water 
tank, hopper and automatic scales from 
the Champion Machinery Co., American 
divider and rounder, and Thomson 
molder. The cake department contains an 
enameled German-American oven and a 
Champion cake mixer. Each machine is 
operated by a separate motor. A 115-foot 
well supplies the water. 

A modern bakery has been opened by 
Albert Schwenger, Kokomo. The store 
room and. bake-shop is 32x132. The in- 
terior is enameled. Equipment consists 
of a tiled Middleby-Marshall oven, dough 
mixer, cake mixer, sifter, elevator and 
flour hopper outfit, hot water tank and 
scales, cooky machine—all furnished by 
the Mbps Mfg. Co., and a Century 
molder and Van Houton roll divider. A 
wholesale and retail business will be done. 
He is a carload flour buyer. 


OHIO 


The bakery of Wiggins & Scullion, 
Salem, has been remodeled. 

The Kuhlke Bread Co., Akron, has 
been incorporated; capital stock, $100,000. 

Clarence Boyle has bought the bakery 
of Greely & Son, Montpelier. 

Mrs. Martha Lambert is the new pro- 
prietor of the Ideal Bakery, Tiffin. 

J. C. Hedrick has. opened a modern 
bakery at Lorain. 

The burned bakery of Bassilo Mailica, 
South Amherst, will be rebuilt. 

The bakery of C. L. Hagedon, Barnes- 
ville, was damaged $500 by fire. 

D. L. Scott & Son have opened a mod- 
ern bakery at Bellefontaine. 

Jacob Voltz, Hamilton, has started re- 
— his bakery, recently damaged by 
re. 

Fred Mantz, Barnesville, operates a 
— bakery. He buys flour in car 
ots. 

The wholesale price of bread in 
Youngstown has been raised by several 
bakeries. 

W. C. Baker has opened a modern 
bakery at Stryker. Opening day was 
attended by several hundred people. 

U. G. Snyder, operating the L. H. 
Rice bakery at Salem, has started a 
bread advertising campaign. 

J. W. Baker, 7324 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland, has sold his bakery to Edward 
Patzel. 

T. G. Robinson, Cleveland, has incor- 
porated the H. H. Baking Co; capital 
stock, $10,000. 

Hugh Cahill, of the Fleischmann Co., 
has returned to Cincinnati after a four 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The Greely & Son Bakery, Montpelier, 
was bought by Clarence Boyle, formerly 
of the Crescent Bakery at West Unity. 

Hector Urquhart, R. E. Lobenhertz 
and Joseph Morey, of Springfield, all 
prominent bakers, have returned from 
Cuba. 

The John Schneider Milling & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, has added four five- 
barrel dough mixers to its well-equipped 
bakery. 

The Cerea Malta Baking Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, whose plant recently burned, has 
completed a modern fireproof building, 
with up-to-date equipment. 

W. A. Ehlers, several years sales- 
manager of the Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has invented a new baking par. 
He will start in business for himself. 

B. H. Mease has bought the interest 
of his partner, L. Hoffman, in the War- 
ren (Ohio) Baking Co., and latter has 
bought the Plack Bakery, in same city. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, bakers recently hel: 
a meeting to discuss bread prices. Several 
seemed to think the 5c loaf should be 
increased in weight and the price raise. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has incorporated; capital stock, $25,00°. 
W. P. Teuchter, S. C. *Schauer, Frank 
Kimber, A. H. Teuchter and H. Hack- 
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stedde are incorporators. Bakery ma- 
chinery will be made. 

The retail grocers of Dayton, Ohio, 
held their annual ball recently. George 
Geis, of the Grocers’ Baking Co., took 
an active part, having as guests George 
Cc. Schneider, B. S. Weil, E. S. Lawton, 
i. P. Mitchell and W. G. Herbold, all of 
Cincinnati. 

A large wholesale baker of Columbus 
stated, from the cost sheets, he kept, it 
could be, shown that it was not possible 
for any wholesale baker to make money at 
prevailing bread prices, after flour ad- 
vanced to $6 bbl. From this, it is plain 
that the wholesale bakers, not only of 
Ohio, but of the whole United States, are 
justified in taking the stand, with other 
food manufacturers, that higher prices 
for bakery products are imperative. 


MICHIGAN 


S. B. Cowles, Adrian, has failed; as- 
sets, $500. 

R. C. Kemp has opened a bakery at 
1909 Grand River Avenue, Detroit. 

Samson & Dailey, Mendon, have re- 
modeled their bakery. 

The bakery of George Butcher, Gay- 
lord, was burned. Loss, $3,000. 

Gordon & Pagel, Detroit, have started 
an extensive advertising campaign on a 
loaf of Bohemian rye bread. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Bread Co. for 
the fifth time, entertained its employees 
at an annual banquet. ‘ 

The new and finely appointed plant of 
the Hardy Baking Co., Flint, was re- 
cently opened. to the public. 

J. W. Purdon, Detroit, has filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $5,724; 
assets, practically nothing. 

The bakery to be erected by J. J. 
Weiler, Detroit, will be a four-story, 
fireproof building, 35x115. Cost, $30,000. 

Detroit’s new traffic ordinance com- 
pels all bakery wagons to carry tail 
lights at night. 

The Gartner Baking Co., Battle Creek, 
entertained 100 grocers and butchers at 
a turkey dinner. 

A. C. Kelley, Saugatuck, has bought 
the bakery of A. Schmidt, and C. Arnold 
the City Bakery at Coldwater. 

The two-story bakery of G. Arnold, 
Ludington, has been burned. Partially 
insured. 

The new five-story bakery building of 
the Schust Baking Co., Saginaw, sus- 
tained $2,000 damage from fire. 

T. H. Rason, for 35 years with the De- 
troit branch of the Fleischmann Co. as 
general sales-agent, died recently, age 62. 
Death was due to apoplexy. 

The proposed changes in the Michigan 
workmen’s compensation law would work 
a hardship to the baking industry, as 
well as other lines of trade. 

H. H. Hays, after an inspection of 30 
bakeries in Grand Rapids, ordered four 
to make a clean-up. The shops in gen- 
eral were satisfactory. 

F. O. Schiemann, 420 McClellan Av- 
enue, Detroit, has rebought his former 
bakery from G. H. Monroe. Improve- 
ments are being made, 

Bakery changes: V. S. Weaver bought 
bakery of David Housework, Berrien 
Springs. G. W. Beach, Central Lake, 
bought bakery of H. M. Mitchell, How- 
ard City. 

J. Harry Woo rrince. 





Coming Bakery Conventions 


Southeastern Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Atlanta, Ga., April 12-14. 

lexas Master Bakers’ Association, at 
San Antonio, May 4-6. 

lowa Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Cedar Rapids, May 4-6. 

[llinois Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Chicago, May 11-13. 

Oklahoma Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Oklahoma City, in May. 

Tri-State, Master Bakers of Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, at Indianapolis, 
May 24-26. 

Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Moberly, June 1-2, 

_ Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associa- 
lion, at Philadelphia, June 6-8. 

Oregon Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Portland, June 79. 

Virginia Master Bakers’ Association, 
t Roanoke, Va., June 16-17. 

National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20-24. 
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KANSAS CITY 
CURRENT FLOUR PRICES AND SENTIMENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 19.—Bakers 
and jobbers report following quotations 
for flour in car lots per 196-lb jutes, f.o.b. 
Kansas City: hard winter patent, $7@ 
7.40; straight, $6.75@7.15; first ‘clear, 
$6.10@6.35; ‘second clear, $5.25@5.75; 
soft winter patent, $7@7.40; first clear, 
$6.10@6.35; hard spring patent, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clear, $6.50@6.75; rye flour, 
dark, $6.75@7; light, $7@7.25. 

Present prices are almost identical with 
those quoted 30 days ago. Since that 
time, however, the market has had a de- 
cline and recovery of 50@75c bbl. The 
break brought in some buyers. Pur- 
chases, however, were not large nor for 
very long deferred shipments. 

Buyers’ ideas of the future of wheat 
seem divided. Some are of the opinion 
that prices will continue to advance un- 
til toward harvest. These have had 
their views strengthened by the recent 
government report of supplies on farms 
and in country mills and elevators. Other 
buyers believe that present prices are 
too high, and that the market is due for 
a decline; latter pin their faith on some 
radical turn of the war, and especially 
the successful opening of the Darda- 
nelles, 

HAVE FLOUR TO JUNE 


Most bakers have sufficient flour on 
hand and under contract to last them 
until about June 1. The remainder have 
enough to cover their needs for 30 to 60 
days. Some jobbers, who had spring 
flour bought on the low market, have 
recently been forcing sales and offering 
this flour in small lots to small bakers at 
considerably less than regular carload 
prices. 

PRICE OF BREAD 


It is believed now that there will be no 
advance in bread. The size of the loaves 
has been cut to the minimum; the 5c loaf 
could not be cut any more, and still be 
called a loaf of bread, The bakers be- 
lieve they will be able to get along until 
next crop. without advancing the price, 
although it will be at the expense of 
their profits. 

Everything is being done to push the 
sale of the 10c loaf. The Consumers’ 
Bread Co. and the Schulze Baking Co. 
have recently done considerable news- 
paper advertising, in which special at- 
tention is called to the superiority of the 
10c loaf. The bakers are all making 
special efforts to cut down stale bread 
returns. 

Bakers report that business has _in- 
creased considerably, and that the in- 
crease in business has followed the ad- 
vance in flour. They believe this is due 
to the advance in price of flour to the 
family trade. They also think it possible 
that more bread is consumed when times 
are dull and money scarce, due to its low 
cost compared to other articles of food. 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT AND FLOUR 

All bakers here supported the National 
Association’s campaign for an embargo 
on wheat and flour, and since the recent 
government report on farm reserves and 
stocks in country mills and elevators, they 
are stronger in their belief than ever. 
The government report seems to indicate 
that at the present rate of exports the 
maximum surplus will be exhausted with- 
in five weeks. 

Supporters of the embargo call atten- 
tion to the fact that they have asked for 
an embargo only when government inves- 
tigation should show that the surplus 
would be exhausted and our domestic 
needs endangered. Since Congress has 
adjourned without taking any action, 
they are wondering what the consequences 
will be. They believe that future events 
will show that their position is justified, 
in spite of unfavorable criticism. 


NOTES 

Andrew Wank and Frank J. Staedtler, 
St. Joseph, Mo., were recent visitors in 
Kansas City. 

The contract for the new bakery of the 
Campbell Baking Co., in this city, will 
be let about March 22. 

The bakery of F. L. Burke has been 
improved by rearranging the interior 
and adding new equipment. 

Improvements on the bakery of J. J. 
Zepf have been completed. An oven and 
other machinery have been added. 


B. Howard Smith, president of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., has returned from 
a week’s trip to his mining properties in 
Colorado. 

Cooking oil in the last 30 days has de- 
clined 2c gal, to 56c. Lard is unchanged 
at 10%c lb. Sugar is unchanged at $6 
per 100 lbs for cane, with beet 10c lower. 

The consumption of rye flour has 
diminished considerably since the big ad- 
vance. Jobbers who bought large stocks 
before the rise, are now selling at much 
less than regular market prices. 

M. Lee MarsHatt. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiavevtpuia, Pa., March 19.—Flour 
buyers appear firmly of the belief that 
in the event of the European war coming 
to a sudden close, prices would drop $2.50 
bbl, and wheat at least 50c bu. 

Cracker bakers have fair supplies of 
flour,.and are unwilling to pay the pres- 
ent prices until after their stocks are 
exhausted. 

The supply of flour in the hands of 
bread bakers is abnormally light, and 
new bookings are small. 

The effect of dull business and high 
prices of flour on the consumption of 
bread, crackers, cakes and pies, has un- 
settled the trade of the small bakers as 
well as the big ones, and has put quite 
a number of the former class out of 
business. 

With the sale of bread below normal, 
bakers are endeavoring to make up the 
deficiency by reducing the size of the 
loaf in many instances. 

In view of the investigation of bread 
prices, bakers here have almost all re- 
fused to advance the price of bread, and, 
considering the sharp competition be- 
tween large and small bakeries, the pres- 
ent scale of prices promises to be strictly 
adhered to. 

A 5c loaf is the standard throughout 
Philadelphia, with scarcely any demand 
for a 10c loaf. 

The elimination of stale bread has not 
been undertaken yet, for fear of its 
diminishing the regular store demand for 
fresh baked bread. The big bakeries 
display flaring signs offering stale or 
returned bread at reduced prices, and 
throngs of poor people carry away this 
overplus. The large bakers assert that, 
from a charitable view, the sale of stale 
bread keeps them popular with the com- 
mon people, 

The use of corn flour in bread has not 
been tried anywhere in this city. 

The cake and pie business is very slack 
at present. 

NOTES 

For a home for aged and infirm master 
bakers $10,000 is reported pledged. 

J. T. Good, Reading, has been engaged 
as the general manager of the new 
Kolb bakery at Allentown. 

The son of the founder of the old 
Stewart cracker bakery of this city, 
Harry Stewart, died at Lansdowne, age 
59. 

Hans Bach, an honorary member of 
the Philadelphia Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, was killed in a recent battle while 
serving as a common soldier in the Ger- 
man army. 

The Cracker Salesmen’s Club of Phila- 
delphia held its annual reunion and ban- 
quet in the Adelphia Hotel. “A Night 
Among the Cracker Jacks” was one of 


the amusing features. 


Since the lower tariff schedule has 
taken effect, the cracker and biscuit bak- 
ers here complain that there has been 
an influx of fancy lines, the effect of 
which has been to seriously injure the 
home trade. 

By appointment of Governor Brum- 
baugh, of Pennsylvania, Elizabeth Kolb, 
of Germantown, at its launching on 
March 16, christened the new battleship 
Pennsylvania. Miss Kolb is the daugh- 
ter of Louis J. Kolb, the baker. 

The bakers’ associations of Philadel- 
phia have been consulting able lawyers 
to get advice as to their rights under the 
new inspection and breadbaking regula- 
tion law of Pennsylvania. They have 
been advised that a full pound loaf, sold 
at 5c, is not required by any law. An 
ancient statute, of 1797, simply provides 
that bread must be sold by weight and 
not by the piece. 

E. R. Srewers. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 17.—No change 
has taken place in sentiment among the 
larger bakers and jobbers here regarding 
the advisability of making flour book- 
ings. The policy of covering only cur- 
rent requirements has been closely fol- 
lowed. A little buying was done on the 
recent break in wheat, but bakers antici- 
pated a still further decline and did not 
book any round lots. 

Stocks of both bakers and jobbers are 


‘low. Jobbers who have been undersell- 


ing millers are now practically sold out. 
Buyers prefer to pay even higher prices 
than to take any chance of being caught 
on a sudden decline. 

Bakers have not changed the prices of 
the loaf to retailers, and they remain at 
5c and 10c. However, they have reduced 
the weight to accord with the cost of 
flour. There has been no noticeable in- 
crease in sales of the 10c loaf, to the 
detriment of the 5c loaf. The larger 
bakers concluded that it would be better 
not to alter the price of the loaf, but to 
reduce the weight instead. 

Millers continue to take flour orders 
only for prompt or 30-day shipment, 
and are advising their customers not to 
book in large lots. Some of the smaller 
bakers have a little flour coming, which 
jobbers are carrying for them in ware- 
houses, and are therefore not in the mar- 
ket. Some are booked up to the end of 
June. 

Strong clears have been somewhat 
easier to obtain, although prices have 
been held firmly. 

Stocks of rye flour in the hands of 
large bakers and jobbers are larger than 
white flour, but the demand has been 
light. Due to the high price of flour, the 
large bakers have used extra caution to 
hold the returns of stale bread down to 
a minimum. 

* * 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bakery Co. on March 17, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, 
Adolph Boettler; vice-presidents, J. B. 
Heydt, J. H. Hoerr and A. F. Welle; 
treasurer, Fred S. Freund; secretary, 
George D. Ruhe. 

Additional to the officers named, the 
directors are: Simon Freund, Christ 
Hauck, R. L. Heydt, F. H. Hohengarten, 
S. B. Jeffries, H. W. Ruhe. 

The executive committee consists of 
Messrs. A. Boettler, chairman, F. S. 
Freund, J. H. Hoerr, F. H. Hohengarten 
and A. F. Welle. 

NOTES 

The consumption of bakers’ bread, 
compared with former years, shows an 
increase. 

The bakery trade here is decidedly 
against the use of any corn flour or any 
other mixture in making bread. 

George Manewall, of the Manewall 
Bread Co., has recovered from his re- 
cent illness and now attends to business. 

A strike ordered by the Bakers’ Union 
against the seven plants of the American 
Bakery Co. has ended: all plants have 
had plenty of help and no loss of busi- 
ness was experienced. 

Two loaves for 5c are being sold by 
some of the grocery bakeries, and also 
in some of the poorer districts. The 
quality and size, however, is not the 
equal of the product of the larger bak- 
eries. Perer Deriren. 





Bakery Fires 

Fire in pretzel bakery of Sylvester Or- 
lando, Philadelphia, caused $500 loss. 

Bakery of John Lieto, White Plains, 
N. Y; loss, $2,000. 

Floto’s Bakery, Steubenville, Ohio; 
loss, $2,000. Carload of flour ruined by 
water. 

F. L. Baughn’s bakery at Horton, Kan- 
sas, burned; $3,000 insurance on stock 
and fixtures. 

Havenner Baking Co.’s large plant at 
Washington, D. C., was badly damaged 


by fire. Part of the bakery and the car- 
penter shop burned. Loss placed at 
$11,000. 





Akron, Ohio, grocers favor a’ reduction 
in the weight of a loaf rather than an 
increase in price. When wheat and flour 
prices are on normal basis again, the 
grocers say they will petition the city 
council to establish a standard weight 
for a loaf. 
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BAKING FOR RESULTS 
J. E. WIHLFAHRT, THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 

Baking for results commands a thor- 
ough knowledge of baking in general. 
Results of baking themselves, on the 
other hand, depend not only upon the 
proper selection of the material used, 
but likewise on the intelligence with 
which the process of baking is carried on. 

To apply intelligence means to watch 
closely the minor details which are so 
essential to good bread, thereby insuring 
better profits. 

The proper selection of material means 
to buy the best. 

A few remarks about flour may be in 
line, considering the present high prices. 
The strength of flour, which in other 
words represents its gluten contents, 
marks the amount of fermentation re- 
quired. Therefore, the strength of flour 
is one of its most important properties. 
The amount of gluten contained in a 
flour, however, does not solely represent 
its real value, nor is it an indication of 
strength or stability. It is the quality of 
the gluten rather than its quantity that 
produces the best results. 

High-grade flour, containing a high- 
grade gluten, possesses a natural spring 
which means that the loaves of bread 
during baking will assume a better vol- 
ume. 

This serves a double purpose. With 
flour costing high prices, the baker is 
forced to scale dough lighter. If he 
gets a loaf of good volume, he will cater 
to the eye by having a more attractive 


loaf, and then the higher grade of flour’ 


will also retain a better texture, flavor, 
freshness and keeping quality for the 
loaf. Such flours as described have a 
natural spring; hence they need a shorter 
period of fermentation. This to a great 
extent is responsible for the better qual- 
ity in bread. 

With a high market, surely the ex- 
pansion of the loaf, as well as its flavor, 
whiteness and the bloom, becomes most 
interesting and important. Some bakers 
do not give the manufacture of bread the 
study it deserves. 

TEST AS TO THE BEST LOAF 

Naturally there exists a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to what really consti- 
tutes the best loaf of bread, and there is 
a reason for this varied opinion, for the 
best bread surely is that which sells best 
in a community. This, however, pertains 
mostly to the respective shape of the 
loaf; and as to whether a double or sin- 
gle loaf, a 10c or 5c loaf, proves to be 
the winner. 

I am sure that the general public pre- 
fers a loaf of bread of a certain richness, 
not too sweet, but rich enough to assure 
good keeping qualities; a loaf of bread 
of a good rich flavor. 

Bread represents the most perfect and 
most nourishing food product at the 
consumer’s command. Be sure that your 
bread is so made as to enable your con- 
sumer to lean his appetite thereon three 
times a day and never meet with disap- 
pointment. 

There are a number of causes that will 
influence the finished product, and I will 
attempt to outline them. To begin with, 
the strength of the flour marks the 
length of fermentation. Likewise the 
amount of salt used may have a deter- 
rent action on the fermentation. With- 
out a goodly amount of salt, the palate 
cannot recognize the flavor; without suf- 
ficient salt, bread would be insipid. The 
more salt is carried in the dough, the 
more yeast is required to carry on the 
fermentation successfully. Plenty of salt 
and a corresponding amount of yeast 
assure best results. 

The amount of bread improvers used, 
such as malt, milk and shortening, not 
only affect the flavor of bread and its 
keeping quality, but also the length of 
fermentation required for the proper 
ripening of a dough. 

LOW-PRICED FLOUR NOT ECONOMICAL 

To return to the flour. Low-priced 
flour does not mean economical flour. The 
best is none too good for the baker. 
Luckily the miller of today attends to 
the proper blending for the baker and 
produces what may be termed an ideal 
flour. 

A baker buying a high-grade standard 
flour knows by its character whether it 
is hard spring or winter wheat. I only 
need to state here that the winter wheat 
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flours, according to their respective 
strength, need less time for fermentation 
in the dough than is required for spring 
wheat flour. The softer the flour, the 
shorter must be the fermenting process. 
Again, the length of fermentation is, or 
may be, controlled by the amount of 
spring wheat or hard winter wheat flour 
contained in the blend. 

The softer the flour, the shorter must 
be the intervals between turning of 
doughs. 

Again, softer wheat flours usually have 
a very strong absorbing power, as they 
contain a comparatively larger percent- 
age of starch. Many bakers make the 
mistake in making soft winter dough too 
slack; a softer flour needs a stiffer 
dough, as it slacks more through the 
process of fermentation. 


ALLOW FOR SOFTNESS OF FLOUR 


The expansion of a loaf is first repre- 
sented by the amount of gluten contained 
in the dough; hence, if we have a flour 
that contains a smaller percentage of 
gluten, especially of the softer kind, we 
must make our dough of a consistency 
that will allow for this shortcoming, get- 
ting the maximum yield only with due 
respect for the final quality of the fin- 
ished product. In this way a good com- 
mercial loaf of bread is often produced 
from flour that otherwise would pro- 
duce an inferior loaf of bread. 

Another point well to consider is that 
the sifting of the flour directly before 
mixing of the dough has a very beneficial 
influence. Sifting of the flour not only 
rejects a surprisingly large amount of 
refuse, which can easily be observed, but 
it also allows the sacks to be more com- 
pletely emptied, which item in itself is 
of sufficient importance. Sifting, or re- 
sifting, the flour directly before the mix- 
ing of the dough, unquestionably gives 
best results. 

Next, the quality of water is a factor 
that needs consideration. Sometimes 
water is hard; again it is soft. This has 
just as much to do with the fermentation 
as has the temperature of the water used 
for doughing. The softer the water, the 
quicker the fermentation; hard water re- 
quires more yeast than soft. A baker 
who is forced to bake with hard water 
should keep his temperature a little high- 
er than if soft water is used. 

Here it should be stated that the cooler 
the fermentation, the more resistance will 
be in the dough, and consequently the 
better will be the flavor and uniformity 
of the bread. A dough fermented at too 
high a temperature will never give satis- 
factory results, 

The amount of salt may also be slight- 
ly decreased in cases where hard water 
has to be used for baking. As to salt 
itself, 14% to 2 per cent used in propor- 
tion to the weight of flour made into 
bread is the right amount under normal 
conditions, A less amount would mean 
an insipid loaf; more than 2 per cent 
would have too much deterrent action 
upon the fermentation, 


MALT AS AN IMPROVER 


Malt extract is one of the most valu- 
able bread improvers known at the com- 
mand of a baker. Diastase contained in 
malt extract is the active agent by which 
saccharification of part of the starch 


contained in the flour is caused, thereby 
producing maltose sugar, which is pro- 
ductive of good flavor and unmistakably 
increases the moisture-retaining power in 
the finished loaf. This action of the 
diastase continues during the entire proc- 
ess of baking, even while the bread is in 
the oven. 

Other things being equal, the amount 
of sugar left after baking represents the 
market value of a loaf of bread. The 
longer the fermentation is continued, the 
more of the sugar contained in the 
dough will be consumed by fermentation. 
Thus we finally develop sour bread. As 
malt extract continues to make maltose 
sugar even during part ‘of the time the 
bread is in the oven, during which stage 
the diastase is most active, its value to 
the baker becomes at once very pro- 
nounced. 

One and one-half per cent of malt ex- 
tract to the weight of flour used is the 
proper amount, and comparatively less 
sugar must be used. Sugar has a whiten- 
ing effect on the crumb; it keeps the 
bread moist after baking, and gives the 
loaf its proper bloom. Sugar is also 
chiefly responsible for the flavor in bread. 

Shortening is used to stimulate the 
gluten during the process of fermenta- 
tion, to lend spring to the bread during 
baking, thereby increasing the expansion 
power of the loaf, and, finally, to arrest 
a possible toughness of the crust of the 
loaf after baking and cooling. 

In summing up, I would recommend a 
dough of the proper stiffness containing, 
in proportion to the weight of flour used, 
1% per cent of yeast, 11% per cent of malt 
extract, 14% to 2 per cent of additional 
sugar, 2 per cent shortening, 11, to 2 
per cent salt, and preferably with the ad- 
dition of 1% per cent of milk powder, 
or 2 per cent of condensed milk. This 
will produce an ideal loaf of bread. 

A dough so made may be scaled a 
trifle lighter, as it will bake out less, thus 
increasing the yield; hence, it will not 
prove more expensive. The dough being 
richer, the gluten will find more stimu- 
lants during the process of fermentation, 
thereby further increasing the expan- 
sion power of the loaf during baking, 
producing very satisfactory results. 

Sweetness and palatableness in bread 
are bound to continue to prevail. This is 
best obtained by the straight dough 
method, which is the most used process 
for fermentation in the manufacture of 
bread, and its simplicity of method is by 
far the best for commercial purposes. 

No matter how much a concern spends 
in advertising or equipment, if it tries 
to cheapen its product by the use of poor 
material, or for any cause turn out an 
inferior loaf, its business will not pro- 
gress. Whereas, a good loaf of bread, 
made under modern conditions, that will 
— the test, day after day, will sell 
itself, 





Indianapolis Baking Co. 


The Indianapolis (Ind.) Baking Co., 
an illustration of whose plant appears 
herewith, was incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. H. T.* Woessner 
is president, J. M. Balz vice-president, D. 
Z. Billmire secretary and sales-manager, 
F. N. Lindner treasurer, and W. A. Ru- 
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bush general manager. A number of 
Indianapolis merchants are interested in 
the com - 

The ery building is of fireproof 
construction, 100x86, two stories, with a 
two-story, 82x45, machine shop and ga- 
rage and a one-story, 40x20, power plant 
in connection. 

The plant is located on the Belt Rail- 
road so that supplies can be received in 
carload lots. The basement, 38x100, with 
a 12-foot ceiling, is used for flour storage. 
The blending, sifting and storage bins 
are in the basement. 

The doughroom, 38x68, on the second 
floor, is equipped with two New Era 5-bbl 
and 3-bbl mixers. Tempering tank, 
scales and Thomson automatic travelling 
flour hopper are used. Back of the 
doughroom is a humidifying room, 24x32. 
Also a 15x60 stockroom, cooled by a re- 
frigerating system. The offices are also 
on the second floor. The machine room, 
38x38, on the ground floor, is equipped 
with an American divider and Thomson 
rounder, proofer and molder. In the 
oven-room are six Standard white tile 
rear-fired ovens. The packing-room is 
38x38. The loading-room is entirely in- 
closed and 15 automobiles are used for 
delivering. , 

The plant represents an investment of 
$75,000. 

J. Harry Woo rrince. 





Where Has the Wheat Gone? 


Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala: There is 
sure to be less bakers’ bread consumed 
when the price is high. What I mean 
particularly is a decrease in loaf size. If 
a family bought seven 16-+0z loaves, it 
would not buy eight 14-0z loaves. Waste 
is being minimized. 

Bakers should advance prices only as 
a last resort. If we wish a sliding price 
for bread, we should lower prices when 
flour declines, as it is a poor rule that 
doesn’t work both ways. 

I think there is still much flour booked 
at fair prices. Have not heard of any 
sales made in this vicinity at top prices. 
I still advise buying for current needs 
only. Have heard from some mills that 
good grinding wheat is going to be 
scarce toward the last part of the crop, 
and that mills will have to cut grades. 

I hope this is not true, as I think it far 
better for a mill to notify the customer, 
if it is not possible to deliver the flour 
as contracted, and if it-has to give him 
a lower grade, it should not put this out 
under the brand originally contracted 
for. 

There is no stale bread problem here; 
all bakers refuse to take back bread 
after it is sold. Our bakers are very 
a to only bake what bread they can 
sell. 

Cakes and pies are not in great de- 
mand since the higher prices, and their 
sale has been greatly reduced. 

As to wheat. supplies, I cannot under- 
stand where all the wheat has gone. I 
think if anything there is less wheat be- 
ing used than in normal times, and yet 
all reports seem to indicate that the 
wheat has melted away like snow under 
the sun’s rays. Where has it gone? I 
will admit I am puzzled. 














New Plant of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Baking Co. 
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DETROIT 
FLOUR BUYING SITUATION 

Derrorr, Micu., March 18.—Bakers 
still grumble about the price of flour, but 
there is a change in the general f , 
They are becoming reconciled to the 
present price level and appear to have 
made up their minds to make the best 
of it. 

Some bakers, who would not talk to a 
flour salesman two or three weeks ago, 
are now quite willing to discuss the situ- 
ation in a business-like way. They realize 
that the war is likely to stay and that 
so will high prices. While bakers are 
buying in about the usual volume, around 
St) Patrick’s Day trade is never active. 


No mill will sell for longer shipment - 


than 30 days and some will accept con- 
tracts only for immediate gore A that 
is, the buyer must take out the flour as 
soon as the mill can put it in transit. 

Cracker makers are buying sparingly. 
The largest one in Detroit asked for 
bids a short time ago, and although some 
inillers quoted prices that would scarcely 
let them out at a profit it could not be 
earned that any order was given. This 
i; taken as an indication that purchases 
ill be made later; they were simply 
‘sting the market. ; 

A few jobbers have shown an inclina- 
tion to get into the market again, but 
sales to them have been small. 


BAKERS GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 


When prices began to advance it was 
freely predicted that many of the smaller 
bakeries would be forced out of business. 
This belief was based on the knowledge 
that proprietors of small bakeries were 
in the habit of carrying only light sup- 
plies, while the larger concerns were al- 
ways well provided for. 

Whatever the case in other cities, such 

is not true, except to a limited extent, in 
Detroit. The number of bakeries quit- 
ting in the past four months has not 
been much greater than during times of 
eace, 
' rhis is probably because the larger 
bakeries did not take advantage of their 
position to keep prices down and crowd 
the little fellows to the wall. Prices of 
bakery goods were advanced by all with- 
out regard to the supply of flour held. 
However, it is said that a large number 
are now running without profit, only 
hanging on in the hope that times will 
improve. 

One bakery of moderate size had a 
large Lge 3 of flour coming to it, and 
another bought it out simply to get pos- 
session of the flour. 


NOTES 


lhe bakery operated by Felix Terzock 
has been closed. 

There is no move here in the direction 
of discontinuing the 5c loaf. 

Fire damage to the extent of $25,000 
has been done to the plant of the Detroit 
Macaroni Mfg. Co. 

I'wo delivery wagons and a touring car 
were lost when the Bay City Baking Co. 
recently had a $3,000 fire. 

\t a pie-making contest recently held 
at the Michigan Agricultural College the 
first prize was awarded to Grace P. 
McKinley. 

Joseph Liss, who sold out at 635 Hast- 
ings Street in 1913, is now building a 
modern bakery at Hastings and Living- 
stone streets. 

One result of the strike of the team- 
sters who delivered bread for the Jewish 
bakers is a new shop. Four of the team- 
sters have opened a bakery. 

rhe new plant of the Wagner Baking 
Co. is practically complete externally and 
presents a fine appearance. It is one of 
the handsomest manufacturing structures 
in the city. 

The Cable-Draper Co. are pushing 
Holand-Harth bread, for which they 
claim a great deal owing to its being 
baked on the hearth rather than in pans. 
rhe loaves are all wrapped. 

H. Elson, who sold his bakery and re- 
tired to a farm, has decided to return to 
the old trade. He is building a bakery 
at Theodore and Hastings streets. It 
will be in operation in about a month. 

Plans for the new bakery and restau- 
rant to be erected by John Weiler, on 
Broadway, are almost finished. However, 
Mr. Weiler may decide to sell the land- 
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at a considerable advance over his pur- 
chase price and build elsewhere. 


Since the beginning of the European 
war much attention is being given to po- 
tato flour. One Detroit bakery has made 
a potato loaf for a long time. In it 
potato flour is used with wheat flour and 
the bread is said to remain moist much 
longer than ordinary wheat bread. Po- 
tato flour sells at 5c Ib. 


The National Association of Master 
Bakers is said to have flooded this city 
with blank petitions to be signed by con- 
sumers of bread and returned to the 
baker, asking that an embargo be placed 
on the export of flour. It is believed that 
the petitions have been generally signed, 
though the extent of the movement is 
difficult to ascertain. 


The Allmade Bakeries Co., Detroit, has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 
to $300,000. This is the company that 
puts together the ingredients for the 
making of cake and other bakery goods. 
They are put up in airtight packages that 
will last many months without deteriorat- 
ing, and the purchaser has only to add 
water and place it in the oven. It was 
something of an experiment at the start, 
but has developed into a regular business. 


Joun Barr. 





Bakery Incorporations 


Health Bread Co., Chicago; capital 
stock, $1,000. Incorporators: Thomas C. 
Deering, William M. Klein and Henry J. 
Brandt. 

Greek Home Bakery, Fargo, N. D; 
capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: 
George. F. Bahe, Mollie Bahe and L. P- 
Karas. 

Mayer Baking Co., Wilmington, Del; 
capital stock, $50,000. 

American Ice Cream & Bakery Co., 
Joliet, Ill; capital stock, $60,000. Incor- 
porators: Albert Olhaver, George Geiss- 
ler and Walter Geissler. 

Puritan Baking Co., St. Louis; capital 
stock, $25,000. Incorporators: Clarence 
H. Urquhart, William L. Punsky and 
Gertrude Punsky. 

Dillman Bakery, Inc., Queens, New 
York; capital stock, $2,000,000. Incor- 
porators: Sidney M. Oscher, Louis P. 
Sanger and M. E. Anthony. 

Frost Ideal Bakery, Fall River, Mass; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Charles W. Frost, Ethel -F. Clifton and 
Charlotte F. Hunt. 

East New York Bakery, Inc., Brook- 
lyn; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Charles Levy, Charles Suda and Isaac 
Sunn. 





Tri-State Convention 


The programme of the Tri-State Bak- 
ers’ Convention, to be held in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., May 24-26, is given below. 
The officers of. the convention are: A. G. 
Reck, chairman, Columbus, Ohio; C. R. 
Russ, secretary, Indianapolis, Ind; W. 
F. Geller, treasurer, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

May 24, 9 a.m.—Meeting of executive 
committee: convention called to order 
by A. G. Reck, chairman; address of 
welcome by Hon. Joseph C. Bell, mayor; 
response by Hector Urquhart, ex-presi- 
dent Ohio Association Master Bakers; 
address by A. G. Reck; reading of min- 
utes of previous meeting, C. R. Russ, 


secretary; report of W. F. Geller, 
treasurer; introduction of Richard 
Cunnington, president Indiana Asso- 


ciation Master Bakers, who will preside 
at this session; address by Hon. Samuel 
M. Ralston, governor of Indiana; discus- 
sion, “Baking Industry.” All members 
are invited to participate, either by ask- 
“~ or answering questions. 

'wo-thirty p. m.—Bird’s-eye view of 
Indianapolis from top of the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monument. 

Eight p.m.—Reception 
Hotel Severin. 

May 25, 9:30 a.m.—Convention called 
to order, C. F. Stolzenbach, president 
of the Ohio Association Master Bakers, 
presiding; address by Thomas Taggart, 
Indianapolis; address by M. A. Haw- 
kins, manager of sales Ford Motor Car 
Co., Detroit; address by Frank Eighme, 
“Bakery Problems Are Our Problems”; 
address by G. M. Haffner, president of 
the National Association Master Bakers. 

Leave for automobile speedway at 2 


and dance, 


p-m. 
Social programme—9:30 a.m.—Ladies 


will be taken on a shopping tour, and at 

11:30 taken to the 2 Block Co. 

for luncheon; leave for speedway at 2 

= ; theatre party at Keith’s for the 
es. 


Eight p.m.—Salty Order of Pretzels 
for men. “A big time,” don’t miss it. 

May 26—9 a.m., Convention called to 
order, Fred Hensel, president Michigan 
Association Master Bakers, presiding; 
address by Harry E. Jordan, chemist, on 
“Pure Water and Its Use in Baking”; 
address by Merle Sidener on “Half-baked 
Advertising.” 

Immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the Michigan association, a joint 
session of the three state associations of 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, will be con- 
vened. 

Social prqadee for ladies—11:30 
a.m.—Automobile trip to Hoosier Motor 
Club; 12:30 p.m., luncheon at Hoosier 
Motor Club; 2 to 4 p.m.—sight-seeing in 


automobiles; 7 p.m.—Dinner and party, . 


Severin Hotel roof garden. 

There will be three separate registra- 
tion booths in the lobby of the Hotel 
Severin, one each for Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan. All members are requested to 
register oe | and to secure mem- 
bership card and badge. 





City Bakery, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The City Bakery, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
recently completed a most modern and 
sanitary bakeshop. It is two _ stories 
high and basement, 66x92, while the office 
building is 30x40. In the building is a 
retail store. The walls and woodwork 
are white enameled and the shop has one 
side which is practically all windows. 

The equipment consists of a Kosicky 
oven, rear fire, two Petersen ovens, an 
American three-pocket divider and 
rounder-up connected with an upright 
Read depositor, automatic —_proofer, 
Thomson molder and attachmént, Van 
Houten bun divider, and a Union bun 
molder, In the cakeshop is a Read cake 
mixer and a Champion cooky machine. 

There is a separate room for making 
fried cakes, as well as a large refrigera- 
tor, from which water is supplied 
throughout the plant. 

In the rear is the shipping and pack- 
ing room, as well as a room for the 
drivers. Upstairs are the stockroom, a 
repair shop, flour storage, doughroom 
and mixing-room. The mixing and flour 
handling outfit consists of a four-bbl 
mixer, one five-bbl high speed Read 
mixer and Read blender, Read automatic 
scales, tempering tank, steel racks and 
troughs. A flour hoist raises the flour 
to the second floor. 

In the rear of the building is a garage 
for the motor trucks. 
floor are dressing rooms with steel lock- 
ers and shower bath for the employees. 

The City Bakery has a flour storage of 
three cars. Canned goods and lard are 
kept in the basement. ; 

The company recently held its formal 
opening, at which more than 2,000 people 
visited the plant. 

All bread is wrapped by machines, this 
bakery being the only one in Ann Arbor 
doing so. Most of the company’s busi- 
ness is wholesale, and shipments are 
made to all the surrounding towns. But- 
ter Krust and Twin bread are the leaders. 

Fred Heusel, at the head of the busi- 
ness, believes it will not be long before 
even the present plant will be too small. 





Geiger’s Bakery, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The new four-story building of Leon- 
ard Geiger; at 231 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, is a finely-equipped shop, with 
12,000 square feet of floor space. 

The machinery in the candy depart- 
ment is a Ball beater and a York batch 
roller machine for stick candy; also fur- 
naces and dipping tables. The bakery 
has a Middleby oven and a Read cake 
mixer and dough mixer. On the main 
floor is the retail shop and tearoom. 

Seventeen years ago the original 
Geiger candy store was opened. At that 
time all the candies were bought outside, 
but the difficulty in getting a supply 
necessitated the starting of a factory to 
produce its own candy. ; 

A year ago, the ice cream question was 
met in the same way. Now a bakery has 
been added. Employment is given to 75 
people. The improvements cost about 


$23,000. 


On the second: 
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Louisville Master Bakers 

On March 6 the Louisville Master Bak- 
ers’ Association held a meeting at which 
the flour and wheat situation was dis- 
cussed. The cause of the ‘big drop in 
wheat received special attention. Lee 
Zwigard introduced the subject of high 
flour and why the mills did not protect 
the bakers. 

J. H. Jones, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., explained that it was absolutely im- 
possible to protect the baker, because 
the bakers have no confidence in the 
opinion of the flour man. He brought 
out the fact that when flour was selling 
around $4 bbl, all the bakers thought it 
would go to about $3.50 and they would 
not make bookings. He urged that it 
would be impossible for the flour man to 
protect the bakers, as it would be ob- 
viously a one-sided arrangement, and 
would break any miller who attempted 
such a course. 

Mr. Jones gave an illustration through 
a sale made several years ago. During 
the summer in question flour sold very 
low and he persuaded a large baker to 
book 3,000 bbls. Flour went very high 
the following winter and the baker made 
a profit of about $1,800 on 500 bbls of 
the contract. Before taking out the last 
300 bbls, however, the market had dropped 
as the new crop was coming in, and the 
baker lost about $120 on the remainder 
coming to him. 

Did the baker feel kindly toward the 
flour man for having made him a nice 
profit? Not a bit of it! The baker was 
angry because Mr. Jones had “over- 
booked him,” and the baker after that 
bought his flour from another mill. 

N. Braun, president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers’ Association, made a 
short talk in which he upheld the flour 
men, and stated that it was no one’s 
fault but the baker’s if he failed to lay 
in flour when the market was low. It is 
the flour man’s business to sell flour, and 
according to the flour vendor, now is the 
time to buy. J. Harry Woorrinee. 





Duluth-Superior 

Du.utn, Minn., March 19.—Prizes to 
the amount of $25 will be awarded in a 
contest to girls in the Bemidji, Minn., 
public schools for breadmaking. Prizes 
range from $1 to $5. Crookston Milling 
Co. donated $10; Beltrami Elevator Co., 
$10; J. F. Falls, $5. 

The Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co. have 
been holding a series of receptions the 
past 10 days. The idea was to impress 
the people with the sanitary methods and 
careful preparation of bread, toward in- 
creasing the consumption of bakery 
bread. 

These receptions are growing in popu- 
larity, as attested by the large number 
attending. Souvenirs were distributed. 

Health Director Webster, of Duluth, 
has issued the first quarterly scoring for 
1913. The Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co. 
still leads, with a score of 99. Others are 
close behind. According to the report, 
bakeries are becoming cleaner and more 
sanitary. All aim to better conditions 
and are obeying the law more rigidly 
than ever before. 

August Merikanto and Gust Neino, 
proprietors of the Independent Bakery, 
Duluth, have been sued for $5,180 for 
death of small boy run over by a delivery 
rig. 

Arrest was made last week of two em- 
ployees of a Duluth bakery by Superior 
bakers on charge of peddling without a 
license. Complaint against the men was 
under state and city laws. The men 
claimed they were delivering bread at 
request of grocery owners. However, 
licenses were obtained and the cases 
dropped. 

While the bakery business is generally 
satisfactory, there are expectations for a 
material improvement in the baking trade 
as a result of warmer weather. The 
starting of lake shipping will increase 
consumption considerably. 

Prospects of spring weather encour- 
aged cracker houses to expect more ac- 
tive buying. Slow trade is the rule 
throughout the winter, but, with signs of 
warmer weather, trade picks up. 


F. G. Carson. 





The Ohio legislature is considering a 
bill, standardizing the weight of a loaf 
of bread. It calls for a 16-oz loaf, but 
no limit is set on the price. 
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THE NORTHWEST 

Miwwearous, Mrxwx., March 20.—The 
Purity Bread Co., St. Paul, has invaded 
Minneapolis in an endeavor to find an 
outlet for its output. Ever since the 
company’s new plant was opened two 
— ago, this action has been expected. 

he plant has a baking capacity of over 
100,000 loaves daily, and is generally re- 
garded as a little ahead of the times. 

The company, unable to induce Minne- 
apolis grocers to handle their goods, are 
making a house-to-house canvass, selling 
the products at retail prices. Five or 
six electric trucks, each in charge of two 
salesmen, arrive in Minneapolis early 
each day, with a full line of bread, rolls, 
pies, etc. They claim to be making satis- 
. factory progress and will add more de- 
livery rigs from time to time. 

Two of the company’s drivers were 
arrested this week in Minneapolis, on the 
ground that they were peddling goods 
without a license. Their trial has .been 
set for March 23. 


DEATH OF JAMES MC BRIAR 


James McBriar, superintendent for 
the Purity Bread Co., St.’ Paul, died 
suddenly Feb. 15. He attended to his 


business as usual on that day, but was 
stricken with heart failure shortly after 
arriving home. 

Mr. McBriar for many years was vice- 
president of the Morton Baking Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and later was supervisor 
for the General Baking Co. He came 
to St. Paul two years ago, when the new 
plant of the St. Paul Bread Co. was 
opened. He was regarded as a man of 
unusual ability in his Tine. 

Born in Belfast, Ireland, he was about 
55 years of age. His wife survives him. 


BREAD PRICES ON OLD BASIS 

The country-wide agitation in regard 
to bread prices has not affected Minne- 
apolis to any extent. The wholesale price 
of bread here is still 4c per loaf, and 
retail 5c. The bakers, however, have 
reduced the weight from 14 to 12 ozs. 
A few of the exclusive retail shops ma- 
terially advanced the prices of their 
special size loaves. 

The bakery inspectors of the health de- 
partment, however, have been more 
alert, and have recently confiscated a lot 
of bread that was underweight. All bak- 
eries are supposed to label their bread, 
giving their name and the weight of the 
loaf. One small baker was fined $10 for 
selling shortweight bread. 

Alderman Bow, of the Minneapolis 
City Council, has given notice that he 
will soon introduce an ordinance regu- 
lating city bakeshops. The ordinance 
has not yet been drawn up, but it is be- 
lieved that it will deal particularly with 
the sanitary conditions surrounding bak- 
eries, and the adoption of a license sys- 
tem. 

NOTES 

Bread sales are normal. 

Charles Johnson sold the Ambrose (N. 
D.) Bakery to W. H. Young. 

Joseph Vogel, formerly assistant, has 
been appointed. superintendent for the 
Purity Bread Co., St. Paul, to succeed 
the late James McBriar. 

B. M. Hawley, 511 Ninth Street South, 
Minneapolis, is installing a double-deck 
Marshall oven in his grocery, and ex- 
pects to start baking within a week. 

O. D. Heffner, formerly in the baking 
business in Minneapolis and St. Paul, is 
now manager of the grocery department 
of the M. W. Savage Factories, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The Sanitary Bread Co., of Minne- 
apolis, with a capital stock of $300,000, 
has been incorporated by Thomas O’Con- 
nor and Michael Molan, principals in the 
Chicago Bakery, Minneapolis, and the 
Haynes Bread Co., St. Paul. 

Sugar and other staples are firmer. 
Cane granulated sugar is quoted at $6.40 
@6.50 per 100 Ibs f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
and beet at $6.30@6.40; Bordeaux wal- 
nuts, 42c lb and walnut pieces, 38c; cur- 
rants, 9144,c lb; seeded raisins, 84%c; Sul- 
tana raisins, 8c; canned apples, $2.85 doz, 
in gallons; cottonseed oil, 62c gal, , in 
tierces. 

Some Minneapolis bakers do an ex- 
tensive shipping business in toast. Regan 
Bros, have shipped two carloads to Chi- 
cago within the last month. This com- 


pany maintains representatives at Chi- 
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cago and Cincinnati, working in connec- 
tion with brokerage concerns there, and 
carries stocks of toast in warehouses at 
both points. 

Minneapolis bakers are as much at sea 
in regard to future flour prices as are 
others less favorably located. The 
say: “Guessing the market is a hit-and- 
miss proposition.” Those who were not 
fortunate enough to have their wants 
covered are buying flour only as they 
need it from month to month. A ma- 
jority of the larger shops, however, are 
taken care of, and some are adding to 
their holdings on each break. 

Rosert Bearry. 





Canadian Bakers’ Contracts 

Canadian bakers, who make a practice 
of contracting for their future require- 
ments of flour in the earlier months of 
each crop year, have been benefited ma- 
terially by this practice on this crop. 
This custom has long characterized the 
Canadian trade, and the contracts made 
usually cover the estimated requirements 
of the buyer for 12 months, or until an- 
other harvest has passed. 

Competition among millers for these 
orders is keen. They are taken in the 
fall when the wheat market is usually 
depressed, and in many cases the price is 
guaranteed by the miller against any 
decline. As a rule, the baker succeeds 
in booking his full requirements at little 
or nothing over what the miller could 
get for the same flour for export. On 
top of that he frequently enjoys a credit 
arrangement whereby the time for pay- 
ment is quite elastic. 

Many Canadian bakers have _ been 
nursed into extensive buyers in this way 
by millers who chose to regard such as 
pet accounts. Others have been to the 
nursing miller the bitterest sort of dis- 
appointment. 

Last fall the state of the flour market 
was such that the millers half decided to 
drop the practice of contracting. It 
seemed dangerous for a war year. For 
a while the baking trade bought its flour 
much as a retail dealer would, but a turn 
in the market induced millers to relax 
their rule, and about the usual amount 
of contracting followed. 

The rise in flour prices since has been 
a good thing for the big bakers, but it 
has almost ruined the smaller ones, who 
buy their flour from hand to mouth. 

A. H. Bamey. 





Siek Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio 

The new plant of the Siek Baking Co., 
Toledo, is a model one. A building was 
erected over the older and smaller one 
without stopping work in the bakery. 
The building is of brick and mill con- 
struction, two stories high and 70x140. 

The Siek Baking Co. does a large 
business in cakes and pastry, which are 
separate features from the bread. The 
company also does a heavy business with 
hotels and restaurants, to which quick 
delivery is given. 

The first floor is the bread department 
and contains four Kosicky and one 
Champion reel ovens, a Dutchess divider, 
Read rounder, automatic proofer and 
molder, and a Thomson molder. A cake 
bakery is on the second floor and is fitted 
with a Champion reel oven, German- 
American oven, Read cake mixer and 
dough mixer, Van Houten roll divider 
and a Union roll molder. All pastry and 
small goods will be made here. 

The dough room is also on this floor. 
It has a flagstone floor. Equipment is a 
Read four-barrel mixer, three-barrel Day 
mixer and automatic travelling flour 
hopper, hot water tank and scales of the 
Read make. Locker rooms, shower baths, 
lunchrooms, ete., all on this floor. <A 
separate room on the second floor has 
been fitted up for the doughnut depart- 
ment. 

The flour storage room is in the rear 
on the second floor and has space for 
six cars; the average amount carried in 
stock is about four cars. A Read sifting 
and three part blending outfit is used in 
connection with a 30-bbl storage bin. All 
the flour is sifted twice before reaching 
the mixer. A Day sack cleaner is also 
in this department. Each machine has a 
separate motor. 

The packing and loading rooms are on 
the first floor in the rear. The office 
and a retail store are also on first floor. 

About 30 per cent of the bread is 


wrapped. Ten w: and three auto- 
mobi constitute the delivery equip- 
ment. 

The basement is used for storage and 
the steam heating plant. The interior of 
the building is white enameled. There is 
a special wide to hoist the flour; also 
a large freight elevator. The investment 
approximates $35,000. 





The Purity Corporation 

Richmond, Va., has a number of mod- 
ern bakeries, of which that of The Purity 
Corporation is the newest. It was com- 
pleted a few months ago. The contrac- 
tors had to sink piers about 30 ft below 
the basement level to support the build- 
ing. 

The Purity Corporation originally 
manufactured ice cream only but, realiz- 
ing the possibilities of the baking busi- 
ness, it erected an attractive three-story 
bakery. The mixing room is a model in 
construction, being thoroughly insulated 
and controlled by humidifying apparatus. 
Automatic equipment is used through- 
out. Five standard continuous ovens do 
the baking. 

The third floor of the plant is used for 
a cake, pastry and pie bakery. It is 
equipped with two ovens. A gallery has 
been built in each of the work rooms, so 
that visitors may watch the operation of 
the plant without interfering with the 
bakers. 

Prior to engaging in the baking busi- 
ness, the company established a reputa- 
tion for cleanliness and sanitation. The 
same policy will be adhered to in the 
bakery. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





Toole’s Bakery, Montgomery, Ala. 

An institution which typifies the busi- 
ness advancement of Alabama is_ the 
Toole Bakery, of Montgomery. The 
building was completed a few months 
ago, and represents an investment of 
$75,000. 

The Toole Bakery is under the man- 
agement and ownership of J. J. Toole 
and his brother James. ‘The business 
was established by their father in 1867. 
C. J. Buck is supervisor in charge. Some 
of the 20 odd employees have been in 
the Toole employ over 30 years. 

The plans for this bakery are the re- 
sults of years of study; some of the best 
plants in the country were inspected for 
ideas. Every detail of arrangement was 
carefully considered before its adoption, 
and the equipment is the most approved. 

Before ground for the bakery was 
broken, a decision was reached as to the 
main features. It was agreed that plenty 
of light and air were essential; that pro- 
vision be made for future expansion and 
that the building should be so arranged 
that it could be operated economically 
at small capacity. 

The location is in the center of Mont- 
gomery’s best business section, and en- 
joys splendid advertising advantages. 
The building is of L shape, extending 
from Perry to Monroe streets, and con- 
tains 20,000 square feet of floor. It is 
two stories and basement, and _ con- 
structed of brick and concrete. The in- 
terior is covered with white enamel paint, 
and the floors are polished hardwood laid 
on a concrete base. The arrangement of 
the building is such that every inch of 
space is utilized. 

The Monroe Street side of the build- 
ing is the receiving end, and it is here 
that the flour is delivered in cars. In 
the scrupulously clean basement are now 
stored several cars of flour. 

The equipment consists of a Werner & 
Pfleiderer blender and sifting outfit, 
automatic weigher; 5-bbl high-speed Day 
dough mixer; 4-pocket Dutchess divider; 
Thomson rounding-up machine; Zerah 
proofing cabinet and Thomson molder; 
two General and one Duhrkop ovens. 

Ranging along, in easy distances -from 
the oven-room, are the cooling, loading 
and shipping rooms, where the bread is 
made ready for shipment and delivery. 

The cake shop is on the second floor on 
Perry Street.. It is equipped with a 
Hubbard oven, Triumph cake mixer, and 
a Colborne pie machine. In addition, a 
complete confectionery department is on 
this floor. It resembles a fine big airy 
kitchen, with 40-foot skylight and hard- 
wood floor. 

The entire plant is carefully screened, 
its hardwood floors are kept thoroughly 
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clean. Every employee is clad in white, 
and absolute cleanliness prevails. With 
glistening white walls, and high, airy 
ceilings, Toole’s bakery is the embodi- 
ment of “sanitation.” 

The company has advertised extensive- 
ly, particularly to the housewife who 
bakes her own bread. The result has 
been that the bakery has become one of 
the show places of Montgomery. Many 
visitors go through it each day. 

Toole’s now does a business of about 
30,000 loaves per day, and sales are 
steadily increasing. ontgomery is a 
good point for a shipping business, and 
this trade is being thoroughly developed. 
The highest grades of flour are used; 
about five cars are consumed monthly. 


J. Harry Woo.rrince. 





Bread Prices—Bookkeeping 

G. M. Haffner, president National 
Association of Master Bakers, Fort 
Wayne, Ind: 

The advancing of bread to offset in- 
creased cost of flour is a serious prob- 
lem for the baker. It seems rather 
strange, but it is true, that a dealer can 
raise the price of most any other com- 
modity without much complaint from the 
public, and without seriously affecting 
his business; but when it comes to rais- 
ing the price of bread just Ic a loaf, it 
immediately arouses antagonism, drives 
the housewife back to baking bread, and 
even the dealer will not stand by the 
baker in such an emergency. 

Therefore, I am convinced that it is 
far better for the baker to reduce the 
size of his loaf, retain the 5c price, and 
to push his 10c loaf with renewed vigor 
and by advertising. 

It is regrettable to note that where 
some bakers have raised the price to 6c, 
other bakers’do not take advantage of 
the opportunity to do likewise, ignoring 
the benefit to be derived without having 
to take any chance of losing money. In 
my Opinion, the opportunity lost in not 
advancing the price of bread when it was 
possible to do so will burden the bakers 
for a longer time than they really ex- 
pect, and may drive some out of busi- 
ness before normal conditions return. 

As to the exchange of stale bread, I 
believe that if properly controlled, it is 
not a bad feature. Its abuse is what 
makes it unprofitable and undesirable. 
However, I might say that when bread is 
wrapped at the bakery, it is foolish to 
permit exchange. The dealer who profits 
by the bread being wrapped should see 
to it that it is sold and not allow it to be 
exchanged. 

For the benefit of some bakers, let me 
say that any baker who has no system of 
accounting should get busy at once and 
adopt simple bookkeeping, whereby he 
can figure the cost of his material, the 
cost of each batch, and what it produces 
in cash, above his manufacturing and 
sales expenses. Any one desiring infor- 
mation in this line can secure it by join- 
ing the National Association of Master 
Bakers, and thus profit by the service 
now being rendered to its members, 
through its headquarters in charge of 
Joseph M. Bell, secretary, Chicago. 





Views of L. J. Kolb 

Louis J. Kolb, president of the Kolb 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, Pa., says: “The 
prohibition of price agreements by the 
anti-trust laws instead of protecting 
small producers and the general public, 
as intended, in many industries is having 
a directly opposite effect. He declared 
that small bakers were being ground be- 
tween the millstones of high-flour prices 
and inability to raise the price of bread, 


and many were being forced out of. 


business. 

‘*“My own company is showing unusual 
increases in gross business as a result of 
numerous weaker competitors having to 
quit. The price of bread should have 
been advanced to 6c six months ago to 
correspond with the rise in flour and 
other costs entering into bread produc- 
tion. At the same time, it would be 
suicidal for any company to raise th 
price independently, as the business 
would immediately go to other dealers. 
On the other hand, if we attempted to 
organize and raise the price by genera! 
agreement, we would be subject to prose 
cution under the Sherman anti-trust law.” 


S. S. Dantets. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

Frank Bartol has taken the bakery of 
A. W. § Tr, at Beaver Dam, Wis. 

William rsh, Iowa Falls, Iowa, may 
build an addition to his Vienna Bakery. 

The Fitchburg (Mass.) Baking Co. has 
plans for a pent Cosa 80x100, bakery. 

Henry Reuning, Wellsville, N. Y., has 
been operating his bakery 25 years. 

Frank C. Brainard has closed his bak- 
ery at Greenport, N. Y. 

The Chief Bakery Co., Muskogee, Okla., 
has discontinued its retail business. 

The City Bakery, Beatrice, Neb., has 
been reopened by W. H. Mogan. 

The Greeneville (Mo.) Bakery has 
been closed. 

Frank Diebold is proprietor of the 
Quillen bakery at Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Omaha, Neb., bakers want the city’s 
bread-weight law repealed so that they 
may turn out any size of loaf desired. 

A bill before the Wisconsin legislature 
amends the state law so as to permit 
bakeries in basements. 

The Bronx Bakery, New York, has 
bought for $54,000 a site on which to 
build a modern plant. 

At Houston, Texas, the. question of 
wrapped bread will be voted on at a 
general election April 12. 

The bakers of Altoona, Pa., have been 
notified that they must plainly mark the 
weight on their loaves. 

The Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
has bought the bakery it occupies, paying 
$45,000 for it. 

The new Kolb bakery, at Allentown, 
Pa., is now in operation. It cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

Charles Trotter has sold his interest in 
the Bon Ton bakery at Greenfield, Iowa, 
to his partner, Ralph Hoyt. 

The Brandt & Horton bakery, Clinton, 
N. J., established in 1878, has been 
closed. 

Sturm Bros., Hartford, Conn., are 
building a one-story, 28x65, brick bake- 
shop. 

Jom Scoblick has opened an Italian 
bakery at Peckville, Pa., using a 300- 
loaf oven. 

N. O. Nelson, New Orleans, La., is 
credited with the intention of building 
a bakery with a capacity of 20,000 loaves. 

The Mt. Wolf (Pa.) Baking Co., which 
started business last October, has sold 
out to Young & Bush, York, Pa. 

Charles R. Fay, formerly with the 
National Biscuit Co., has taken over the 
Geer bakery, at Utica, N. Y. 

Freidman Bros., Waterloo, Iowa, hav- 
ing dissolved, I. Freidman will continue 
the business. 

Winner & Frank, bakers, Newberry, 
Pa., have bought a site on which they are 
to build a modern bakery this spring. 

New equipment is to be installed in 
the prison bakeshop at West Chester, Pa., 
including an oven. 

Newark, N. J., is considering an ordi- 
nance which provides that all bread sold 
shall be labeled showing the net weight. 

l’. H. Eilenberger, Palestine, Texas, is 
considering plants for a bake-shop to 
cost $12,000. 

Bernard Langendorf, San Francisco, 
has awarded contracts for a two-story 
addition to his bakery, to cost $41,000. 

Frank Fessel, Fort Dodge, Iowa, re- 
cently paid $7,000 for a site on which, it 


is said, he will build a three-story bakery 


and apartment building. 

The Famous Baking Co., Erie, Pa., has 
installed a mixer and a molder. Auto- 
mobile trucks have also replaced the old 
delivery wagons. 

William Patterson is enlarging his City 
Bakery, at Crane, Mo. The new building 
will be 28x50, with a 16x30 bake-shop in 
the rear. 

_L. N. Overholt & Co. are finishing a 
515,000 bakery at Petoskey, Mich. It is 
a modern, two-story building, with equip- 
ment to turn out 12,000 loaves daily. 

_ William Sansom, Lykens, Pa., is build- 
ing a bakery to care for his increased 
trade. Two ovens and other equipment 
will be installed. 

The Frank L. Hall Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has completed its third bakery. It is 
a two-story brick and steel building, 
equipped with modern machinery. 

The La Crosse (Wis.) Retail Grocers’ 
Association is fighting the bakers seek- 
'ng a reduction in bread prices, so that 
loaves can be retailed at 5¢ each. 

_ Walter F. Spencer has bought the half 
interest of George W. Gump in the bak- 
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ery at Mansfield, Ohio. His brother, 
Wesley Spencer, owns the other half. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of Col- 
lege Point, N. Y., has been organized. 
George Hachtel is treasurer and Julius 
Mode, secretary. 

The referee in bankruptcy has con- 
firmed the sale of the Carl Steinmetz bak- 
ery, Rochester, N. Y. It brought $645; 
appraised value, $1,045. 

Leon B. Smith and Stanley Benton 
have formed the Smith & Benton Co., to 
do a wholesale and retail bakery busi- 
ness at Louisville, Ky. 

Walter C. Michael, Inc., bakers, Roa- 
noke, Va., have started baking in their 
new plant. It cost approximately 
$55.000; capacity, 20,000 loaves. 

The Snow White Bakery, at Pratt, 
Kansas, which was burned, is to be re- 
built. It will be known as the Williams’ 
Bakery. 

The Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 
has declared the regularly quarterly divi- 
dend of 3 per cent and an extra dividend 
of 3 per cent. 

The Eagle Bakery, Fort Worth, Texas, 
was established 24 years ago by its pres- 
ent owner, W. J. Doherty. Its output 
has been increased from 246 loaves a day 
to 15,000. 

The William Freihofer Co. bakery, 
now under construction at Atlantic City, 
N. J., is to be a model one. It will have 
a maximum capacity of 60,000 loaves 
daily. 

Mead’s Bakery has been moved from 
Port Chester to Rye, Pa. Antone Kirch- 
baum, the proprietor, has installed a 
Marshall oven and other equipment. Ten 
persons are employed. 

The Campbell Bread Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, will enlarge its plant, making it 
three stories. Additional equipment will 
be installed. Cost about $26,000. Charles 
C. Ash is manager. 

The Old Home Baking Co. is the name 
chosen by A. P. Johnson for his new 
bakery at Erie, Pa. It has a capacity of 
1,200 loaves an hour. Six wagons are 
used for delivering. “Famous Bread” is 
the leading brand. 

Stella Janssen, Wichita, Kansas, has 
filed suit for $1,250 damages against W. 
F. Young and W. F. Fitch. She alleges 
that she bought a half interest in a bak- 
ery, and that it was sold nine days after- 
ward without her knowledge. 

C. F. Schupp & Sons, Inc., have for- 
mally opened their new bakery at Albany, 
N. Y. It is an attractive two-story build- 
ing, equipped with a full line of Werner 
& Pfleiderer machinery. The shop em- 
bodies the latest ideas in construction. 
Each machine has an individual motor. 

Bakers of Sioux City, Iowa, contend 
that the local law requiring bread to 
weigh 16 ozs to the loaf is unconstitu- 
tional, in that it does not conform to the 
state law. One baker was fined $15 for 
selling loaves that weighed only 13 and 
14 ozs. 

Leo Weifert and John Reis have 
bought out the bakery of George A. 
Daut at Newport, Ky., and are now 
operating it. Mr. Weifert for about a 
year has been foreman of the Daut bak- 
ery. Mr. Daut will now seek a position 
in his former line of business, that of 
selling flour. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Baking Co., op- 
erating a six-oven plant, has been ab- 
sorbed by a company headed by Bernard 
Schmidt, of the Schmidt Bread Co. The 
Capital City Baking Co., with a capital 
stock of $500,000, has been incorporated 
to operate both shops, which have a com- 
bined capacity of 75,000 loaves daily. 





Won’t Buy on Breaks . 


A flour salesman who has Wisconsin as 
his territory, and particularly the larger 
cities, in a letter says: 

Stocks are very light, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances it would appear that 
there must be a heavy buying period 
soon. Do not believe the average job- 
ber has much flour booked; it would 
seem all were buying hand to mouth. 

The small bakers are quite a factor in 
the trade.of Milwaukee. They bought 
flour ‘heavily in January and will have 
to replenish their stocks soon. 

Almost without exception buyers have 
viewed the present prices as being high, 
for they do not wish to buy except in a 
small way, and frequently, if necessary. 
In other words, a buyer who would ordi- 
narily take 1,000 bbls buys a car, and a 


man who would buy 100 now takes 25. 

Bookings on recent breaks in wheat 
have been extremely light. The average 
buyer thinks, when the price is going 
down, that the end of high prices has 
come, and there will be flour soon. 
After the market has reacted 50c bbl, he 
wishes he had taken hold, and becomes 
convinced that the end is much further 
off than he had anticipated a few days 
previously. 

Prices on clears appear to be flexible; 
while there is a scarcity, there always 
seems to be somebody who has some 
cheap clears to offer. On the other hand, 
different buyers have told me of many 
mills that are absolutely out of the clear 
market. “A great deal of flour should 
be bought in the next three months, to 
replenish the light stocks. In our opin- 
ion, however, flour stocks will continue 
comparatively light for some time to come. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
DOUGH-MOLDER 

William Heycock Rippin, of Leicester, 
England, has taken out a patent in this 
country on dough-molding machinery. 
Claim for it was filed Nov. 23, 1912. 

Claim 4 reads: “A dough-molding ma- 
chine comprising in combination a frame, 
a stator mounted on said frame, a rotor 
mounted within said stator, a plurality 
of convex elements rotatably mounted on 
said stator and adapted to operate upon 
the dough, and means for simultaneously 
rotating said elements and rotor, sub- 
stantially as described.” 


DOUGH-MOLDER 

Rudolph Wolf, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
patented a machine for forming loaves 
from dough. Application for patent was 
filed in April, 1913. 

Claim 3 reads: “In a machine of the 
character described, the combination with 
a conveyer for carrying masses of Cough, 
of a molding board arranged adjacent 
said conveyor for engaging said masses 
of dough in their passage thereby and 
forming the same into loaves, and rigid 
means for positively guiding said moid- 
ing board for movement in a direction 
opposite to the direction of movement of 
said conveyer, said molding board being 
held against movement transversely of 
said conveyer.” 

ICE CREAM CONE MACHINE 

Robert G. Cargill, of the Standard 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, has patented a 
machine for making ice cream cones. 

Claim 1 describes it as a machine with 
a plurality of outer mold members 
mounted for rotary movements on their 
own axes and for common oscillatory 
movement to and from upright positions, 
of co-operating inner mold members 
mounted for vertical movements to and 
from the outer mold members. 


HEAT-RETAINER FOR OVENS 

John Bechtel, Earlham, Iowa, has’ been 
granted a patent on a heat-retainer for 
bakers’ ovens. Application was _ filed 
June 4, 1914. 

Claim 3 reads: “In a device of the 
class described, a baker’s oven having 
short supporting legs, a pan thereunder, 
a collapsible casing, comprising double 
side walls, double rear and front walls, 
detachably mounted on said side walls, a 
double walled top detachably mounted 
on said side and end walls, said top be- 
ing provided with an opening in_ its 
upper wall member, the outer members 
of said double walls extending to points 
above the lower level of said pan, a 
double walled door in the front double 
wall of said casing, and means for con- 
trolling the passage of air through the 
spaces between said double walls.” 


DOUGH-MOLDER 


John Callow and H. L. Callow, of Liv- 
erpool, England, have been granted a 
patent on apparatus for dividing and 
molding dough. Claim filed Sept. 27, 
1909. 

Claim 1 reads: “In apparatus for divid- 
ing dough, the combination with a rotary 
drum provided with cavities therein and 
plungers arranged in said cavities with 
means for operating the same, of a hop- 
per of smaller diameter than the drum 
and placed vertically thereover and a 
chamber concentric with the drum com- 
municating with the hopper and extend- 
ing over one of the upper quadrants of 
the drum and closed at the end, the 
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walls of said chamber being fixed with 
respect to circumferential movement of 
the drum so that the feed takes place by 
reason of the pressure develo within 
the chamber owing to the rotation of the 
drum acting against the whole of the 
concentric fixed wall of the chamber.” 


BAKING MACHINE 


John H. Carpenter, Columbus, Ohio, 
has secured a patent on a baking ma- 
chine. Claim filed Feb. 26, 1914. 

Claim 1 reads: “The combination in a 
baking machine, of co-operable travelling 
baking elements, a batter container, a 
pump including two jaws, one of which 
is movable for ejecting a predetermined 
quantity of batter between the elements, 
and co-operable means carried by the 
baking elements and ejecting member of 
the pump for actuating the same in con- 
sonance with the baking element.” 


AUTOMATIC DOUGH DIVIDER . 

Frank H. Van Houten, of Fishkill-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y., has patented an auto- 
matic dough divider. Claim was filed 
Feb. 20, 1913. 

Claim 3 reads: “In a dough divider, 
the combination with a measuring head, 
a reciprocatory plunger for advancing 
the dough to said measuring head, an 
oscillatory lever frame, a weight mount- 
ed in said lever frame and movable bodily 
toward and from the — of the frame, 
a guide roller on the lever frame, a con- 
necting rod for the plunger and a flex- 
ible connection intermediate the weight 
and rear end of the connecting rod and 
passing around said roller.” 


DOUGH-PROOFER 


John Callow, of Liverpool, England, 
has secured a patent at Washington on 
apparatus for proving dough. Claim 
filed Feb. 27, 1909. 

It is described as a dough proving ap- 
paratus comprising in combination a 
movable carrier, a series of receptacles 
attached to said carrier one after an- 
other, and means for covering said recep- 
tacles so that said receptacles will keep 
the dough moist when closed, the ar- 
rangement being such that said recep- 
tacles will be turned during the travel 
of the carrier and that the dough will 
be discharged from said receptacles when 
in their lowest position. 





Damaged by Falling Roof 
The Schust Baking Co.’s plant, at 
Saginaw, Mich., now under construction, 
was badly damaged by the roof caving 
in, carrying with it part of the two up- 
per floors. The company was protected 
by insurance. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks applying 
to bakery products, furnished by the Trade- 
Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
favorably acted upon by the patent office at 
Washington: 

“Lolita”; No. 83,514; owner, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Boston; used on biscuit. 

“Occident’; No. 659,874; owner, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; used on 
bread. 

Word “Imperial” and picture of a crown; 
No. 75,051; owner, Raymond G. Fiege, Cleve- 
iand, Ohio; used on frostings for cakes. 

“Point Loma”; No. 81,787; owner, Klauber 
Wangenheim Co., San Diego, Cal; used on 
alimentary paste products, and other food 
products. 

“Sunnymaid”; No. 82,112; owner, Benja- 
min Burroughs, New York; used on maca- 
roni and spaghetti. 

‘Boss’; No. 82,982; owner, New England 
Biscuit Co., Worcester, Mass; used on crack- 
ers and biscuits, 

“Ruff”; No. 83,092; owner, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., New York; used on cakes, com- 
monly called snaps. 

“Bantam”; No. 83,658; owner, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Chicago; used on cakes and 
crackers. 

“Bandrol’; No. 83,698; owner, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Boston; used on biscuit. 

“Jaegerye’; No. 83,781; owner, Oswald 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee; used on 
bread. 

“Sincerity”; No. 83,833; owner, Lindquist 
Cracker Co., Denver, Colo; used on crackers. 





Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
was advised a week ago, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of suspen- 
sion of supplement No. 9, to official clas- 
sification No. 42. This supplement pro- 
vides for an advance in billing weight of 
flour in wood to 214 lbs, and in half 
barrels to 110 lbs, and also for a change 
in flour and feed, in less than car lots, 
from fifth to fourth class. It was to 
become effective March 20, but in re- 
sponse to many protests, has been sus- 
pended until July 18, for investigation 
and hearings. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


CHE) MROPOMOMED. 60.0505 c6t ce cvsees $7.80@8.00 
Spring wheat patents, jute....... 7.30@7.50 
Spring wheat straights, jute...... 7.00@7.15 
Spring wheat clears, jute......... 6.30 @6.60 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 5.00@5.20 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute cdenvdboaava 3.10@3.30 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.30@7.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new....... 7.00 @7.25 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 6.60@6.90 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute..... 6.00@6.20 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Firet patent, Kansas, jute........ $7.20@7.50 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 6.90 @7.10 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 6.15@6.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $6.15 @6.30 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.80 @6.00 


MILLFEED—Local millers found a bet- 
ter inquiry for millifeed, due largely to 
mixed-car orders apd a certain number of 
sales to leading merchants in the larger 
Eastern centers. Spring wheat bran is high- 
er and quoted today at $23.25 ton; mid- 
diings, $23.75; winter bran, $23.75; winter 
middlings, $29.50, and red dog $29.75, in 
100-lb sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Prices ruled fairly firm: 
meal, $1.63; grits, $1.64, at the close of the 
week. 

RYE—tTrading late in the week was 
mostly in the lower grades. No. 2 track 
lots were nominal! at $1.18@1.19 bu. Sample 
grade, $1.15. 

WHEAT—Cash prices followed the turns 
in futures all week. No. 2 red and No. 2 
hard ruled 1@4c over May contracts. Ship- 
ping and export sales were the lightest in 
months. Track lots winter wheat: $1.53% 
@1.57% for No. 2 red; $1.56% for No. 3; 
No. 2 hard, on track, $1.60@1.60%; No. 3, 
$1.58% @1.59; No. 4, $1.57; No. 1 northern, 
track lots, $1.57@1.60%; No, 2, $1.55@ 
1.58%; No. 2 spring, $1.50@1.58; No. 3, $1.35 
@1. 56; velvet chaff, $1.230@1.59. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain, with comparisons (000'’s omit- 
ted), were: 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Flour, bbls..... 155 226 121 105 
Wheat, bus.... 749 434 735 529 
Core, DUB. .ciee 997 1,340 1,077 942 
Oats, bus...... 2,323 1,748 2,280 2,349 


MPO, BO .cccece 34 69 20 37 
Barley, bus.... §28 482 171 128 
MILWAUKEE, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 

bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood..$8.05@8.20 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 7.85@8.00 
VPancy Clear, JUtS ...nccoscccesccce 6.90 @6.95 
Rye flour, standard city blended 
DEORE, WOOT ccccvceccccceccece 6.50@6.60 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 6.45@6.50 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......++.+. 6.65 @6.75 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... 7.3856 @7.50 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 
meal, 100-Ib sackS .......+.0- «+++» @1.90 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 
meal, 100-Ilb sacks .......55000% eee» @1.85 
MILLFEED—Easier, with standard bran 
quoted at $23.75; standard fine middlings, 
$23.25; rye feed, $22; hominy feed, $27; flour 
middlings, $26.50; red dog, $29.50; brewers’ 
dried grains, $26.50; rye _ feed, 22,—all 
sacked in 100 lbs. Demand good. 
WHEAT—At the close of the week the 
market showed a le advance after consid- 
erable fluctuation. There was a good de- 
mand for choice milling, both spring and 
winter. Receipts for the week were 26 cars. 
Millers have fair stocks of choice on hand. 
Offerings of off-grades were slow and diffi- 
cult to sell. No. 1 northern, $1.53@1.60; 
No. 2, $1.51@1.56; No. 3, $1.35@1.50; No. 1 
velvet, $1.52@1.59; No. 2, $1.49@1.62; No. 
2 hard, $1.56@1.60; No. 2 red, $1.55@1.58; 
No, 3 red, $1.53@1.57. 
No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 nor 





Monday 57@160 153 @156 135@143 
Tuesday -. 156@159 153@156 135@150 
Wednesday.. 153@156 161@153 135 @146 
Thursday .. 153@157 151@154 135 @146 
Friday ..... 155 @158 153@155 135@147 
Saturday 155 @157 152@154 135 @145 


BARLEY—Declined 2@3c for the week, 
with demand light from maltsters and 
brewers. Shippers bought freely of low- 
grades, and offerings were fairly well 
cleaned up. Receipts for the week were 215 
cars, All expect a light run of receipts next 
week; No. 2, 85@88c; medium, 83@87ce No. 
8, 80@86c; No. 4, 76@84%c; rejected, 76@ 
&2c; Wisconsin, 77@86c. 

RYE—Strong early in the week, gaining 
2c, but later fell back, closing easy. The 
demand was good from millers and shippers, 
and choice offerings were readily picked up. 
Shippers bought freely, there being a good 
eastern demand, Business with country 


millers and southern distillers fair. No. 1, 
$1.18@1.22%; No. 2, $1.17@1.22%; No. 3, 
$1.15 @1.19. 

CORN—Declined 1@1%c for the week, 
with demand good at all times. Shippers 
bought freely, and tables were cleared each 
day. Receipts for the week were 197 cars. 
Millers were in the market for white, but 
offerings light. No. 3 mixed, 72@74c; No. 
3 yellow, 72@74%c; No. 4 yellow, T1@i3%e; 
No. 3 white, 73@765c. 

OATS—Strong, gaining 1@1%c early in 
the week, but later reacted, closing easy. 
The demand was good and tables were 
cleared each day. Receipts for the week 
were 461 cars. Shippers bought liberally, 
and the local trade paid top prices for 
heavy oats of good color. The movement 
from now on is expected to be light. Stand- 
ard, 60@61%c; No. 3 white, 58% @60%c; 
No. 4 white, 58@60%c; sample grade, 544@ 
58c. : 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r~Receipts—, ae aaa oF 

1915 1914 15 1914 
Flour, bbis... 28,222 82,400 “4. 110 67,400 
Wheat, bus.. 32,500 129,850 28,750 48,355 
Corn, bus.... 251,175 271,575 227,238 262,620 
Oats, bus.... 875,900 423,700 768,428 382,480 
Barley, bus.. 305,300 321,540 130,038 113,232 
Rye, bus..... 38,940 46,535 99,528 48,225 
Feed, tons... 3,740 6,256 4,540 5,636 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 20 

FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per bbl of 196 lbs: 
Patent..... $6.90@7.20 Clear .....$6.10@6.45 
Straight... 6.80@6.95 Low-grade 5.00@5.25 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $7.10@7.30 per bbl at Missouri Riv- 
er, for first hard wheat patent flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

By “straight” or “straight patent’ a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flour 
at $6.75@7, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Bran is a very active mar- 
ket with a good general demand, and prices 
advanced 6@7c over last week. Inquiry 
is from all directions and sales are being 
made to every territory save large eastern 
markets. Shorts are also active with a very 
small supply. Quotations, basis Kansas Ctiy, 
in 100-lb sacks, per 100 Ibs: bran, $1.10@ 
1.12; brown shorts, $1.15; gray, $1.20; white, 
$1.45@1.50; corn chop, $1.40. 

WHEAT—Receipts are small, but informa- 
tion from the interior indicates a better 
movement from farms. The cash market 
was quite active, but prices, after a sub- 
stantial advance, receded and closed today 
at about last Saturday’s basis. Cash prices: 
— wheat, No. 2, $1.53; No. 3, $1.51%@ 

54; No. 4, $1.50; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.52; 
No. 8, $1.51%; No. 4, $1.5 

CORN—Receipts sadineii light. There 
was a good general demand. Elevator men 
and shippers were the best buyers. Cash 
prices were unchanged on the week. Cash 
prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 72c; No. 3, 71%c 
white corn, No. 2, 72c; No. 3, 71%c. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Wheat, bus.. 252,800 248,400 606,150 265,200 


Corn, bus.... 92,500 820,000 540.000 657,500 
Oats, bus.... 102,000 251,600 99,000 307,700 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 1,100 Rae. sees 
Barley, bus.. 5,600 5 |, eee 
Bran, tons... 340 180 3,620 4,000 
Hay, tons.... 7,728 7,164 1,176 2,484 


Flour, bbls... 2,250 4,250 2,250 29,250 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH ‘20 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


PancY PAtent ..ficccccsscvccsccece $6.90 @7.10 
CEPR oc ccdocesecess¥rcéveteess 6.65 @6.85 
WETBE COMP cccsccccercccccseseces 6.00 @6.20 
Low-grades to second clears...... 4.75 @5.25 
el 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (JUTE, COTTON) 
Firat patemt .ccccccsccccccescsccs $6.65 @6.90 
BOGOR PRCOME . cvcccevccsceecsecs 6.45 @6.60 
Extra fancy (jute) ......-seeseee 5.90@6.20 
Low-grade and clears (jute) ..... 4.75@65.25 
Rye Boul, Wi WEE acccccsccvccves 6.00 @6.25 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.22; hard wheat bran, $1.20; 
mixed feed, $1.22@1.25; middlings, $1.30@ 
1.50. At mills to city trade: bran, $1.25@ 
1.27; middlings, $1.40@1.45. 

WHEAT — Saturday's closing prices 
showed little change from last week, al- 
though the middle of the week showed an 
advance of 2@3c. Receipts were 214 cars, 
against 211 previous week. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.55@1.55%; No. 3 red, $1.54; 
No. 2 hard, $1.57. 

CORN—Cash demand for corn was quiet, 
with receipts 147 cars, against 169 previous 
week. Closing prices showed little change 
from last week. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
74%c, nominal; No. 3 corn, 73% @7T4c, ncmi- 
nal; No. 3 yellow, 74%c; No. 4 yellow, 73% 


@74%c, nominal; No. 2 white, nominal; No. 
3 white, 74@74%c; No. 4 white, nominal. 

CORN GOODS—Quotations per bbl on city 
meal, $3.55; pearl meal, grits and hominy, 
$3.85. 

OATS—Cash demand good, with prices 
slightly firmer on the week. Receipts de- 
creased, being 113 cars, against 159 previous 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 white oats, 
60%c; standard, 60%c; No. 3 white, 59% @ 
60c; No. 4 white, 58%c; No. 2 mixed, 59c; 
No. 3 mixed, 58@58%c, nominal; No. 4 
mixed, 56% @57c. . 

RYE—No, 2 nominal, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— 2 ae 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbls... 53,120 82,270 75,077 59,680 
Wheat, bus.. 345,780 344,490 641,600 315,330 
Corn, bus.... 214,050 175,750 264,600 302,400 
Oats, bus.... 285,600 531,330 233,960 545,700 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 8 csece eeees ones 
Barley, bus.. 43,200 14,090 4,500 40,000 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
March 20 March 13 March 21 

1915 1915 1914 
No. 2 red wheat. 398,140 618,791 343,667 
No. 2 hard wheat 14,677 14,338 303,610 
2 corn ...... 39,320 59,125 86,871 
. 2 white corn. 31,585 31,695 23,136 
No. 2 yellow corn 28,601 28,601 37,594 
2 oats ...... 41,599 41,644 43,230 

2 


No. white oats. 73,339 72,967 6,580 
No. 3 white oats. 788,500 786,634 833,685 
Standard oats ... 97,340 87,538 117,994 
No. 2 ry@ cesses 1,607 1,691 18,021 





NEW YORK, MARCH 20 


FLOUR—Nominal quotations, per bbl, in 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patents .. . -$7.00@7.30 $7.25 @7.60 
Spring clears ......... 6.20@6.40 6.50@6.70 
Spring low-grades .... 5.10@5.35 ....@.... 
Winter patents ..... -- 6.65@7.10 6.95@7.40 
Winter straights ..... 6.40@6.60 6.70@6.90 
Winter low-grades ... 5.30@5.80 ....@.... 
Kansas straights . © F.IOOT.SE cee e QGooee 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


The flour total was placed at 248,900 
packages, of which 17,800 were shipped to 
Liverpool, 9,000 to London, 1,500 to Bristol, 
2,400 to Rotterdam, 37,800 to Baltic ports, 
34,700 to Marseilles, 105,400 to Pirzeus, 500 
to other Mediterranean ports, and 39,800 to 
the West Indies. 

Exports of wheat were given at 978,900 
bus, including 40,000 destined for Liverpool, 
96,200 for Hull, 23,900 for Bristol, 479,400 
for Rotterdam, 169,400 for Baltic ports, and 
70,000 for Pirzus. 

WHEAT—Irregular. Trading in cash 
wheat has been less active during the week, 
with the volume of export sales consider- 
ably smaller. This condition has resulted 
in some lessening of premiums, and the 
market has shown a reactionary tendency in 
a small way. There are inquiries in the 
market most of the time, however, but dif- 
ficulty of getting cash wheat in volume 
makes transactions slow. The chartering of 
steamship room has been less active during 
the week, and this has naturally had some 
effect on sentiment. Well-informed export- 
ers, however, look for a continuation of 
large shipments for the next month at least, 
and possibly until May 1. The exports up 
to Saturday night of United States wheat 
are estimated at about 260,000,000 bus. 
Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
were: No. 2 red, to arrive, $1.68%; No. 1 
durum, to arrive, $1.70; No. 1 northern 
spring, to arrive, $1.67%; No. 2 northern 
spring, to arrive, $1.61%; No. 2 hard winter, 
to arrive, $1.71%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
to arrive, $1.70; No. 2 northern Manitoba, to 
arrive, $1.69; No. 3 northern Manitoba, to 
arrive, $1.60%. * 

CORN—Quiet. Values showed some re- 
cession during the week. Export trading is 
comparatively light, and there has been 
some difficulty in doing business. Spot corn 
is offered at prices lower than the to-arrive 
quotations. Argentine corn is reported of- 
fered on the other side at several cents 
under American values. 

OATS—Active. Heavy trading is reported 
in cash oats for export, and transactions 
during the week have on some days been 
reported as high as 2,000,000 bus. The de- 
mand has been largely for France, and most 
of the steamers chartered have been to 
French Atlantic ports. The exports so far 
have been about 53,000,000 bus this season, 
with estimates of the amount under contract 
to go out about 20,000,000 to 25,000,000. 

RYE—Strong. Export demand for rye de- 
veloped during the week, which resulted in 
an advance in values of several cents bu. 
The sales during the week were estimated 
at about 500,000 bus. Rye flour was higher, 
with the advance in cash rye with quota- 
tions at $6.50 per bbl, in sacks, up to $7.05, 
in wood. 

MILLFEED—Firm. Values have shown a 
small improvement during the week, with a 
little better demand, partly due to the gen- 
eral firmness in foodstuffs. Offerings have 
not been pressed on the market in any vol- 
ume. Quotations: coarse western spring, in 
100-lb sacks, to arrive, $26.15; standard mid- 
dlings, 100’s, $26.50; flour middlings, 100’s, 
$30.65; red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks, 
$33.15; ofl meal, $36.50@37, sacks, per ton. 
City feed: bulk bran, $24.65, 100-lb sacks 
$26.50; heavy feed, in bulk $25.15, 100-Ib 


sacks $26.75; flour middlings, 100’s, $32.50; 
red dog flour, $33.25, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Market quiet and firm, 
with a limited local trade. Inquiries for 
considerable quantities for export, and a 
moderate business worked. Quotations: kiln- 
dried, export, bbis, $4.05; fine yellow, 100’s, 
$1.75 @1.80; white, 100’s, $1.75@1.80; coarse, 
100’s, $1.70@1.75; hominy, bbls, $4.20; gran- 
ulated yellow, $4.15 per bbl; white granu- 
lated, $4.20 per bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $2.30; 
brewers’ meal, 100’s, $1.79; grits, 100's, 
$1.80; fakes, 100’s, $2.05. 





BUFFALO, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
. Spring 
Best patent .......ccceeecsceee ee $7.50@7.75 
BOPRIBME «= cc cccccscccdccctccocccsce temmapt.60 
First clear ........ +++ 6.40@6.75 
Second clear ..cccccccsees eee 5.50@5.75 
LOW-gTade .....-eceeeeecesceeees 4,80@5.20 
BG, BOA. Be dvceccsocdeseccesedse Geet a6 










Bulk Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ....... aoe cose $24.5: 
Standard middlings, per ton.. cose 24.5 


Flour middlings, per tonm....... ..... 30.7 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. ..... 31.0 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... ..... 28.5 
Gistem Beek, OOP WE sesccscesce ciecs BB.7 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom ..... ..... 31.0) 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... ..... 38.0 
Creciee GOGm, DOF tO cccccicce seoce $2.5 
Cottonseed meal, per ton....... ..... 81.3 
Ol meal, POF COM .ccccccscccece coocs 83.5 
Rolled oats, per bbl, wood..... + te 6.5 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked.... ..... 16.0 

WHEAT—Millers and dealers had a litt! 
No. 1 northern to sell, but prices bid we: 
too low and nothing was done. C.if. was 
offered from 8% to 9%c over Chicago Ma) 
and carloads at 10%c over. Winter whea: 
was taken about as fast as offered. No. 2 
red sold at $1.60@1.63, closing at $1.62; N: 
2 white at $1.55@1.57, closing at $1.56, o 
track, through billed. 

CORN—An easy market all week, a!- 
though receipts were light. There is a dis- 
position to clean up stocks held in stor 
and this kept the market unsettled. Clos- 
ing: No. 3 yellow, 77%c; No. 4 yellow 
76%c; No. 5 yellow, 74%c; No. 6 yellow, 
72c, through billed. 

OATS—A decline of 2c, followed by a re- 
action, and the closing was only 4c lower 
than last week. Demand was fairly goo! 
for the best grades. Lightweight stuff was 
slow. Closing: No. 2 white, 63%c; stand- 
ard, 63%c; No. 3 white, 63c; No. 4 whit: 
62%c,—through billed. Store: standard, 63: 
No. 3 white, 62c, carloads. 

BARLEY—Maltsters did nothing, but ke} 
posted on the market, complaining of du! 
times and labor troubles. Spot offerings 
were light at 88@94c, and rail shipmen', 
86@92c, track, Buffalo. 


RYE—Dull. No. 2 offered at $1.22, o: 
track, through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 6,87) 
bbis and 7,260,516 Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 
196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ........ -+-$7.75@8.10 
DPF DRCORE cccccscccscvocvsessr 7.35 @7.6 
SPTIME GCHOIGME cc icccccccsvescece 7.10@7.35 
SCE HOGG GEORE occ ccccccctecses 6.85 @7.19 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ...... 7.75 @8.10 
Regular grades— 
WEMeee DRCOME 6 cccciccccccece 7.25 @7.50 
De | ee 6.90@7.19 
Winter clear ........sceseee. 6.60@6.°5 
pk Per ee 7.25 @7.50 
EE MEE Soc dc 0.60 0.0 bb Ke Oe 6.90@7.19 
WOO GD ohne east acces cations 6.60@6.>5 
Kansas patent, jute sacks ....... 7.25@7.°") 
Kansas straight, jute sacks ...... 7.00@7..5 


77 


MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, but suppli 
small and market generally firm, with son 
varieties slightly higher. Quotations, ton: 


Winter bran— 


Spot, city mills’, in sacks....$. -@29.10 

Spot western, in sacks ....... 26. 50@27 ) 

To arrive, in bulk ........... 26.00 @ 26.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

RE, She ce en fo beneeesscsasvis 26.00@ 26.59 

Te arrive, Slierall ...cscecees 25.50@26.'0 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

Be SE bis. Fh eo ecB ec atwpececs 30.50@31.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

BESED GREE ciccdcecevesesscece 25.50@ 26.0 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 31.50@32 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 25.50@26.'\0 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 27.00@27. | 

WHEAT—The market very irregular dur- 
ing the past week. Export demand fai: 
active, but millers showed little interest. 
Receipts, 281,026 bus; exports, 290,910; stock, 
1,120,902. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


We. FS FOG, 08 cic ccwdess «++. $1.55 % @1.57 ‘4 
No. 2 red western ........... 1.62% @1.64'% 
ROUND LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATO!: 
No. 2 red, spot and March....... $1.58 @1 63 
Ee. Sf, rere 1.63 @1.58 
No. 1 northern, Duluth ......... 1.64@1.59 


RYE—tTrade quiet, but supplies small aid 
market firm and 2c higher. Closing pric:s, 
bu, $1.18@1.20, as to quality, in export e'e- 
vator, and $1.05@1.15 for small lots of nevr- 
by grain in bags. 

RYE FLOUR—The market firm and 4 
shade higher under small supplies, but de- 
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March 24, 1915 


mand only moderate. Quotations: $6.75@7 
per 196 Ibs, in wood, for both near-by and 
western. 

CORN—The market for export deliveries 
fluctuated within narrow limits, showing a 
slight met advance for the week. Local 
car lots in fair demand and ruled firm and 

higher, with supplies of desirable stock 


well under control. Receipts, 124,535 bus; 
<ports, 68,571; stock, 703,208 bus. Closing 
prices, bu: 
CAR LOTS, EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2, spot and March ........ 77 @78 
Scam \s-eaihes aes Genes Unseboas 75% @76% 
>. 8 cd kbaled oe tee eubeesbuel due 74% @75% 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
No. 3 FOR we ccecksceccessiioe 80% @81% 
SteameP FOUOW o.ccc cic cccscese 78% @79% 
No. 8 FQREEE webs betaccddcnéoens 76% @77% 
No. 6 FOOD secrecescvccvsecse 74% @75% 
Sample yellow, new ............ 69% @73% 
New cob, per 70 ibe...,........ 76% @77% 
-ORN PRODUCTS—tTrade fair and mar- 


ket firm under light offerings. Quotations: 
100-Ib 

Bblis sacks 
K in-dried yellow meal.$3.95 @ 4.05 $1.85 @1.90 


Granulated yellow meal 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 
Granulated white meal. 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 
Yellow table meal..... 3.75@3.85 1.75@1.80 
White table meal...... 3.85@3.95 1.80@1.85 
White corn flour ...... 4.75@4.85 2.25@2.30 
Yellow corn flour...... 4.75 @4.85 2.256@2.30 
Pearl hominy ........ - 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 
Hominy and grits, case 1.65@1.75 ....@.... 


OATS—Local trade fairly active and mar- 
kt advanced 1%c, with offerings only mod- 
ate. Receipts, 226,644 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 448,469 bus. Closing prices, local car 
lots: No. 2 white, 65% @66c; standard white, 
6i4, @65e; No. 3 white, 63% @64c. 
\ATMEAL—Demand fairly active and 
ies well maintained. Quotations: ground, 
p 200 lbs, wood, $7.71; patent, cut, per 
ibs, wood, $7.71@8.10; rolled, steam and 
kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs in wood, $7.10@7.35; 
pearl barley in 100-lb sacks, $3.75 @5.10. 





TOLEDO, MARCH 20 


 LOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
19% lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 


Patent, Ga banweeseecnccco ace $7.60 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent o0000das0ecdesecise senders wars Hy 
s ral Se OCRSSS SS OENE SS Sb OCU eC OS 7.15 @7.20 

ae sc sndapeseesdivesdanedoisece 6.75 @6.80 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $24.50@ 26.00 


Mixed QOGR vecsdecccesacsavecss 27.00 @ 27.75 
MidGlNGS “i. yiivcwsntcvensrictes 26.50 @ 28.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... «+» @24.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... - @32.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bags... -@ 3.70 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 


Cash May July 

Monday «<< ies% $1.60% $1.60% $1.26% 
Tuesday .....e.6. 1.59 1.59 -25% 
Wednesday ..... 1.56 1.56 1.23% 
Thursday ....... 1.57% 1.57% 1.25% 
Priday .wcicecsss 1.57% 1.57% 1.25% 
Saturday ..esoee 1.57% 1.57 1.25 
Receipts last week, 78 cars, 35 contract; 


year ago, 44, 34 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week, 91 cars, 67 
contract; year ago, 133, 70 contract. Quo- 
tations: cash, 75@76c; May, 75@78c; July, 
784 ce, Local cash prices, in store and 
through billed: No. 3 yellow, 75@76c; No. 
4 yellow, 73% @74%c; No. 5 yellow, 71%@ 


T2'2c; No. 6 yellow, 69% @70%c; sample, 64 
@ 6Se, 

OATS—Receipts last week, 31 cars, 19 
contract; year ago, 34, 7 contract. Quota- 
tions: cash, 61% @61%c; May, 61%c; July, 
56 4c. Local cash prices, in store and 
through billed: standard, 61% @61%c; No. 3 
white, 60% @61c; No. 4 white, 60@60\%c; 
sample, 57% @59%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 






7~Receipts— oe 

; 19156 1914 15 1914 
Wheat, bus.. 78,000 44,000 90, 800 40,300 
Corn, bus.... 109,200 159,600 656,700 111,400 
Oats, bus.... 49,600 54,400 49,600 60,400 





BOSTON, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


_ Per carload: Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent...... $8.35 @8.75 
Spring, Minneapolis ............. 8.00@8.20 
Spring, COUMCEF .ossccccsescccces 7.70@7.90 
Spring clear, in jute ..........6. 6.70@7.20 
WINTER (BBL, WOOD) 

Patent Straight First clear 
CUllo ..<ca $7.25@7.90 $6.85@7.75 $6.65 @7.10 
Indiana - 7.25@7.90 6.85@7.75 6.65@7.10 
Iilinois .... 7.25@8.00 6.85@7.75 6.65@7.10 
Peni Sylv’a. 7.25@7.90 6.85@7.75 6.65@7.00 
Michigan .. 7.25@8.00 6.85@7.75 6.65@7.10 
New York.. 7.25@7.90 6.85@7.75 6.65@7.00 
Kansas, jute 7.10@7.90 ....@..e- eee @aeee 


MILLFEED—A moderate demand for 


Wheat feeds in transit, with the market 
firmly held. The demand for mill shipment, 
however, is slow, with the market fairly 
Steady. Buyers are only meeting present re- 


quirements and for that reason want near- 
by lots. Quotations, mill shipment, in 100- 
ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $26.25; win- 
ol bran, $27; middlings, $26.25@30; mixed 
$27.25@30.50; red dog, in 140- 1b sacks, 
3: 25; oat hulls, reground, $19.50; gluten 
s $28.83; hominy feed, $30.15; stock feed, 
730 : cottonseed meal, $32.50; linseed meal, 
= a4 alfalfa meal, $24 for choice, and $23 
or No. 1, 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
corn meal and oatmeal, with a general ad- 
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vance in prices. Rye flour steady. Graham 
flour higher, with a good demand. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment, in wood: rolled oat- 
meal, $6.65; cut and ground oatmeal, $7.30; 
granulated corn meal, $4.35; bolted, $4.30; 
feeding corn meal, in 110-Ib bags, $1.58@ 
1.60; cracked corn, in 110-lb bags, $1.60@ 
1.62; rye flour, in sacks, $6.70 for pure 
white patent, and $6.20 for pure dark pat- 
ent; graham flour, $6.25 for standard, $7 
for choice, and $7.75 for fancy spring and 
winter patent. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 











ym. —Stocks—\ 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbis.... 323,066 234,710 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus. ..317,796 101,087 626,980 722,013 
Corn, bus..... 12,642 4,890 143,004 11,236 
Oats, bus..... 57,356 86,302 7.391 30,484 
ey. WR sees caper 890 6,172 1,268 
Barley, bus... 3,916 ..... 258,006 51,479 
Millfeed, tons. 40 Me. pébhe sete 
Corn meal, bbis $15 a sanes. 6063> 
Oatmeal, cases 8,950 a deans. a dawe 
Oatmeal, sacks 450 De mane, -taeed 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To— bbis sacks bus bus 
Liverpool 16,000 i ere 
Manchester coe) | bbeee 64,000 ...... 
PROVINCES 5226 BOD ccece. eeccws ceccce 
Totals ..... 100 16,000 BER TSO. access 
Since Jan. 1..3,451 282,795 2,632,170 414,689 
DETROIT, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 
Michigan patent, best ........... $7.00@7.05 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 6.80@6.85 
Michigan straight ...........+.--. 6.70@6.75 
Michigan first clear ............+. 6.60@6.65 
Michigan second clear ........... 6.50@6.55 
Michigan low-grade .........-+.++ 5.10@5.15 
Spring patent (Detroit-made) 7.40@7.45 
Minnesota patent, best ........... 8.00 @8.05 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 7.40 @7.45 
Minnesota first clear ............ 6.90 @6.95 
Minnesota second clear .......... 6.70 @6.75 
ia . We: op WLTL ECT E CL LE Tee Tee: 6.85 @6.90 
WBORROE FFE 2c cccccccccscscecscece 6.70 @6.75 
MME BHO acdcccccccceccsecsccceves 6.60 @6.65 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
EE. wh bnaweebesectbs cesneecses $22.75 @23.00 
Standard middlings . e++- 22.75@23.00 
Mixed feed ......... «+e- 23.25 @23.50 
EE PEE i'n 0.0:6 60662008 e100 25.25 @25.50 
CIN SUID” wn. 644.0 W0% 66s 0000 28.50 @28.75 
Coarse corn meal .............. 28.50 @ 28.75 
Corn and oat chop ...........+. 25.75 @ 26.00 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots, in wood: 
Rolled oats, 180 lbs .........++5+. $6.30@6.35 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs.. 3.80@3.85 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.70@3.75 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.90@3.95 
White cream meal, 196 Ibs........ 3.80@3.85 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
2 red wheat.. he 56 BS GOCE ceccscce 75 
MAP ccivctccs 1.56 3 yellow corn.. 76 
SUF wcctseves 1.25 Standard oats.. 62 
1 white wheat 1.51 B PFO sccccces $1.18 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— a 





1915 1914 915 1914 
Flour, bbls... 8,000 8,500 12, 000 1,000 
Wheat, bus.. 54,000 14,000 63,000 32,000 
Corn, bus.... 33,000 72,000 67,000 561,000 
Oats, bus.... 74,000 54,000 28,500 9,000 
Rye, bus..... 8,000 12,000 9,000 1,000 
STOCKS (BUS) 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Wheat 227,000 491,200 Oats... 21,400 76,900 
Corn.. 627,000 322,400 Rye.... 12,000. 21,950 
BALTIMORE, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands..... $8.00@8.15 
a Pee ee eee 7.50 @7.75 
Spring etraight ....ceccccccccses 7.00@7.25 
NU GOUEE core ccccvteicrccsonce 6.10 @6.65 
City mills’ best patent (blended). @8.25 
CUT MONE PROGR oc cc ceccccscons - @7.65 
City mills’ straight .............+. +» @7.25 
CHR GREED GEOGE ccc ccc cecesicsces - @6.85 
Winter patent, special stencils... 7.30@7.40 
WEEP POTORE occ ccc ccesvcccccse 7.15 @7.25 
Winter straight .............00 6.65 @6.80 
Winter ClOMP .n.cccccccccccccccces 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter patent .........+.+++. 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter clear ..........++055 6.40 @6.65 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 6.25 @6.85 


MILLFEED—Steadier on spring but easier 
on winter, with demand poor for both. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$25.25@25.75; spring middlings, $25.50@26; 
city mills’ bran, $27.50@28; middlings, 
$25.50 @ 26. 

WHEAT—Declined 3%c, with movement 
and demand comparatively small. Recejpts, 
262,608 bus; exports, 390,309; stock, 812,009. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red spot, $1.58; March, 
$1.58; April, $1.58%; No. 2 red western, 3c 
higher for the same deliveries. 

CORN—Irregular, with movement and de- 
mand not as large. Receipts, 593,760 bus; 
exports, 773,530; stock, 2,156,059. Closing 
prices: contract spot, 76%c; domestic yel- 
low, track, 79%c; range of southern white 
and yellow for the week, 75@78%c; prime 
near-by yellow cob, per bbl, $4.05. 

OATS—Advanced 2c, with movement and 


demand large. Receipts, 737,424 bus; ex- 
ports, 652,921; stock, 1,463,473. Closing 
prices: standard white, 64@64%c; No. 3 


white, 63% @64c. 

RYE—Up 2c, with movement and demand 
only moderate. Receipts, 260,272 bus; ex- 
ports, 184,230; stock, 387,834. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.26@1.27. 

BARLEY—Unchanged but entirely nom- 
inal, with movement and demand greatly re- 
duced. Receipts, 37,184 bus; exports, 1,458; 
stock, 59,809. Closing price of feeding bar- 
ley for export, nominally 80c. 


WEEKR’S EXPORTS 





Flour Wheat Corn Oats 

To— bbis bus bus bus 
Leith ........ Se ates” “welste. ~etene 
COR... ics cone SOG ERS 2: avs 
Liverpool ..... Ree (i ssees!  Aekiee Rénees 
@Gethenbure ... ....- 346,809 ..... sees 
Havana ...... Lee. a<tes 1,123 15,014 
Rotterdam SE iccns : 44nte = ease 
Pre os eee 192,940 484,742 
ee $8,000 ..... 153,165 
BMD ccceees cedse cnsac 83,474 ..... 
BEND osha sce euicse  ~aeece TT,848 208 
BOE “Seccte. «00h gn MTT eee 
WET cn. ced ss twas 16,000 25,714 ..... 
Totals ...... 14,007 390,309 773,530 652,921 





DULUTH, MARCH 20 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


March 20 1914 
First patent, wood....$7.25@7.55 $4.50@4.75 
Second patent, wood.. 7.15@7.45 4.40@4.65 
Straight, wood ....... 7.05@7.35 4.30@4.55 
First clear, jute ...... 6.20@6.35 3.45@3.60 
Second clear, jute .... 5.30@5.45 2.60@2.70 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.90@2.95 2.55@2.65 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 Ibs, f.o.b, Duluth: 
March 20 1914 
Semolina, jute ........ 7.70@7.80 $4.70 
i... ... metre 7.05 @7.15 4.35 
Cut straight, jute 6.30@6.45 3.85 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations, per bbl, in car 
or round lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, 


March 20, were: family blend, $6.30; pure 
white rye, $6.55; white rye blend, $5.60; 
pure dark rye, $5.40; dark rye blend, $5.30. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ended on dates given: 
1915 bbls 1914 bbis 1913 bbis 
Mar. 20.19,100 Mar. 21.17,475 Mar. 22. 8,200 
Mar. 13.22,095 Mar. 14.20,800 Mar. 15.17,850 
Mar. 6.16,560 Mar. 7.15,590 Mar. 8.11,575 
Feb. 27..29,750 Feb. 28..20,435 Mar. 1. 6,730 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1915 bbis 1914 bbis 1913 bbis 
Mar. 20. 1,655 Mar. 21. 975 Mar. 22. .... 
Mar. 13. 2,500 Mar. 14. 7,260 Mar. 15. .... 
Mar. 6. 1,975 Mar. 7. Mar. 8. 5660 
Feb. 27.. 5,000 Feb. 28.. 7, "115 Mar. 1. 660 


DULUTH MILLFEED PRICES 


Mill prices per ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Duluth-Superior, were, March 20, with com- 
parisons: 191 
BRGR cc vcecccccess $20.50@21.00 $24.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 20.75@21.25 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 25.75@26.25 25.50@26.50 
Red dog 29.00@29.50 25.50@26.50 
Boston mixed feed 22.50@23.50 24.00@25.00 


WHEAT—While world’s situation and 
technical position of market is regarded as 
strong, it lacked activity and strength late 
in the week. Early, prices advanced 4c, 
then began to recede. Closing prices were 
only about lc over previous week. Foreign 
situation keeps the trade in doubt and 
nervous. Disposition is to keep close to 
shore until the war develops definitely one 
way or another. Russian supply of wheat 
for Europe looks more remote than ever. 
Argentine shipping is going on under un- 
favorable conditions and with unusual risks. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat 
futures: 

May July May July 

Mar. 13...153 150% Mar. 18...156% 153% 

Mar. 15...154% 152 Mar. 19...157% 154% 

Mar. 16...156 153 Mar. 20...156% 153% 

Mar. 17...154% 151% Mar. 21%.. 91% 92% 
*1914. 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 
--Spot spring— Spot durum—, 
N 


Nolin No.2n 0.1 No. 2 

Mar. 13....$1.52% $1.48% $1.53 $1.49 
Mar. 15.... 1.55% 1.51% 1.54% 1.50% 

Mar, 16.... 1.55% 1.51% 1.56 1.52 
Mar. 17.... 1.52 1.48% 1.54% 1.50% 
Mar. 18.... 1.54% 1.50% 1.56% 1.52% 
Mar. 19.... 1.54% 1.50% 1.57% 1.53% 
Mar. 20.... 1.54% 1.50% 1.56% 1.52% 
Mar, 21°... 92% 90% 90% 88% 

*1914, 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye 

No. UU a No. 2 Barley 
BEOP. 38. wecccces 7% @113 67@78 
BBP. TG ccccvees 57% it @118 67@78 
Bar, 16 ..cccces 57% 118@119 67@78 
Bes BS sb eesener 57% 118@119 67@78 
Beet... BB .ccssces 58% 115@116 67@78 
BEE. BO csvciecs 58% 115@116 67@78 
) > Beenie 58% 115@116 67@78 
Mar. 21, 1914 36% 55@ 57 os @.> 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators on March 20 in bus (000’s omit- 





ted): 
r-—Domestic—~, -—Bonded— 
1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
COFR sccces 1,983 385 1 ose 
Oats --2,971 1,659 412 "25 2,246 507 
TAVO cccccce 39 330 49 eee 
Barley .... 701 476 1,266 6 ili 202 


Flaxseed... 468 1,482 2,863 281 246 2,051 


Totals ..6,162 4,332 4,621 312 2,613 2,760 


FLAXSEED — After showing decided 
strength and advancing to highest price in 
about three years—$2.14 for May, $2.15% 
for July and $2.15 for September—market 
turned weak. Most of the ground gained 
was lost. Decline embraced all futures. 
New crop option declined only 16%c, against 
19c for other months. Profit-taking and 
general liquidation on advances paved the 
way for assault by bears., Selling pressure 
having about spent itself, trade is looking 
for market to brace. The abrupt change of 
sentiment to bear side was largely due to 
report that Argentine seed could be laid 
down at the seaboard 30c per bu under do- 
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mestic prices. Elevator stocks increased 


50,000 for the week. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Weekly r ipts and shi ts at Duluth- 
Superior in bus (000's omitted) were, for 


three years: 
o—Receipte—, -—Shipments—, 




















Wheat— 1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
Spring .... 915 288 176 47 17q 5 
Durum .... 44 60 24 1 eee 19 
Winter .... 9 4 eee 11 cee eve 
Western ... 1 sée 1 pad ace 

Totals .. 969 302 201 59 17 24 
Bonded ... 3 34 2380 8 .60 6 33 

Totals $72 316 421 59 23 56 
COP ceccse ees 10 ove eee eee eee 
eee 27 70 17 6 9 94 

Bonded... . ose 57 os eee 50 
BPS ewcccse 3 3 1 6 78 
Barley » 9 26 132 16 17 oes 

Bonded.. ... 1 42 31 
Flaxseed .. 38 12 27 oes 

Bonded.. 11 32 256 ll 

Totals ..1,070 470 953 87 49 320 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 20 


(000’s omitted) and receipts by weeks ended 














Saturday: Receipts by 
-~Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard 114 1,186 119 3 8 4 
1 northern.3,161 6,113 8,010 283 72 98 
2 northern.3,652 1,833 2,642 214 60 49 
No. 3 -1,121 126 78 102 25 7 
BO, © ncce 42 3 jee 25 ose 1 
Rejected .. 1 14 5 3 sa 
Sample gr. o* ese re 3 2 exe 
No-grade.. 1 6 168 7 ‘ee 17 
Sp’l bin...2,683 612 1,494 ee eee ese 
Totals om, .89312,516 640 168 176 
Macaroni . 218 2,050 1,248 33 54 
S’western. 756 630 102 12 5 ase 
Western .. 13 +s* 149 1 eee 2 
po eee eee ene 11 23 eee 
Totals 11,762 12,573 14,015 697 250 189 
Bonded.. 192 1,143 2,098 2 15 316 














Ag’ gate 11,954 13,716 16,113 699 265 605 

Grain held afloat at Duluth-Superior in 
vessels and not included in elevator stocks, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 














Mar. 20 Mar. 21 Mar. 22 

1915 1914 1913 

WERT cecccccsesectec 1,472 3,514 

COP ccccccccccccecess 258 eceee 8 sbbes 

GD cccccososscccesss 34 226 361 

BRAPIOY nc ccccccscccccs ° 275 70 

WORMBCCR 2c cccccccccce ° 437 

MEO cece eek acessecnece 72 

BOGOR. oicciesccccane 592 1,973 4,454 
MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 23 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

March 23 Yearago 
wood.$7.30@7.60 $4.55 @4.80 
7.15@7.45 4.40@4.65 
6.40@6.60 3.40@3.95 
6.10@6.40 3.25@3.55 
4.60@5.15 2.60@2.85 


Standard patent, 
Second patent, wood... 
Fancy clear, jute...... 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute..... 
Red dog, jute .- 2.80@2.85 2.65@2.70 

All quotations are made subject to con- 
firmation. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 


sion, were today (March 23): 
LONDON 
Last year 
Patent .ccccee ose ce @4is6d 27s 34@27s 9d 
Fancy clear... ... .-@....-. 248 64d @25s 
Piret cle@r.... «20 «+ @ 4168 22s 9d @ 248 9d 


Second clear.. 35s @35s6d 18s 6d@19s 6d 
GLASGOW 

| METER TETERTIT LLC ae @4is 6d 

First clear standard ......... «++ os @4é6s 

Becond cCIOAF ....cccceseccecs 35s @3b5s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 

PORE osc cece cceeeseecwecésas 66 66 @ 47s 6d 

First clear standard ........5 «++ es @ 46s 

Second clear ......cessecceee 35s @ 35s 6d 


Mills are not making any quotations to 


Amsterdam, 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis milis for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1915 1914 gs: 1912 
March 27. 347,925 294,465 
March 20. 2 342,835 g 308,350 
March 13. 334,385 320, 820 305,840 
March 6. 326,880 349,110 303,980 





Weekly ounetnn flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 
March 27. ....-. 36,055 20,705 8,415 
March 20. 33,545 43,850 31,635 12,890 
March 13. 33,910 48,775 53,085 6,885 
Mareh 6. 41,040 20,075 47,075 5,555 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, 
ing milis ity 1915 1914 

Jan. 23. 568 56,850 234,865 211,625 
Jan. 30. 60 57,175 247,950 226,995 
Feb. 6. 62 57,700 241,940 221,040 
Feb, 13. 64 58,150 241,840 218,910 
Feb. 20. 63 58,100 236,380 211,235 
Feb. 27. 63 56,600 226,065 229,515 
Mar. 6: 57 55,775 189,075°196,165 
Mar. 13. 59 54,875 196,295 207,245 
Mar, 20. 51 46,825 164,725 193,280 


--Exports— 
1915 1914 
4.865 2,060 
6,195 7,095 
5,305 5,335 
4,715 1,960 
7,410 3,540 
3,855 
6,650 
3,370 
2,920 3,675 
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MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 23) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
March 23 Year ag 
EE Eee + -$21.00@21.50 $25. 00 @t8. 00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.00@21.50 23.60@24.50 
Fiour middlings... 25.50@26.50 25.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-ib jute 27.50@28.00 25.50@27.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millifeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
March 23 Year ago 
Standard bran....$26.25@26.75 $30.50@30.75 
Stand, middlings.. 26.25@26.76 28.75@29.60 
Flour middlings... 30.735@31.50 30.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-ib scks 33.00@33.50 30.50@31.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs, bulk. ..$26.560@27.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 24.00@28.60 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 29.50@30.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 31.00@31.60 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 21.50@22.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.60@ 3.70 
Corn meal, white*® ........++.-+ %3.70@ 3.80 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... s . 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.50@ 6.80 
Rye flour, pure dark German’... 6. 

Graham wheat, pure, bbi*...... 6.7 . 

Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 6.00@ 6.20 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.30@ 6.40 
Mill screenings, per ton..... «++ 14.00@16.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 16.00@19.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 19.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 22.00@26.00 





Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... -+ 18.00@25.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton...... - 17.00@19.00 
Oil cake, 3,000 IDO wcccccccccces 33.00@34.00 


Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sucksft 33.00@35.00 
*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional, 
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MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

March 23.—Covering a range of 6% @9%Cc, 
wheat in the Minneapolis market for the 
week made a net decline of 1%@3c. July 
and spot wheat suffered most. Low point 
was touched today, but with a recovery of 
3% @4%c, the day’s close was well up to 
a week ago. Report of the presence of 
Hessian fly in winter wheat by Snow gave 
the market its sudden strength today. A 
feature of the market was the reduction in 
stocks at large terminal markets. Prices 
sagged from the lack of speculative interest. 

High and fow points for the week were: 
May, $1.52 and $1.43%; July, $1.45% and 
$1.36; September, $1.15% and $1.08% 

Compared with the close on March 16, No, 
1 northern wheat is 2%c lower; No. 2 north- 
ern is 2%c lower; May is 1%c lower; July is 
3c lower, and September is 1%c lower. 

Milling demand for wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is less active than for some 
weeks. The mills are buying only choice, 
heavy wheat, and considerable peddling is 
necessary to dispose of offerings of other 
grades. This applies particularly to the 
soft varieties. The poorer samples of No. 3 
and No. 4 wheat are unusually hard to sell. 

Export inquiry for wheat in Minneapolis 
has virtually ceased. Some good sales were 
made early in the week, but advances here 
have placed this market out of line. 

Inquiry from country mills for cash wheat 
is abnormally light. 

Premiums on top grades are unchanged 
for the week, while lower grades are 1@2c 
lower. No. 1 hard is quoted at 6%c bu over 
May; No. 1 northern, blue-stem, 4@6c over 
May; No. 1 velvet chaff, 24% @3%c over May; 
No. 2 northern, blue-stem, May price to 
3%c over; No. 2 velvet chaff, 1c under to ic 
over May; No. 38, blue-stem, 6c under May 
to le over; No. 3 velvet chaff, 7@4c under 
May; No. 4 wheat, 17@8c under May. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No, 2 northern, No, 3 north- 
ern, May, July and September wheat: 


Mar. in* 2n* ~—No.3—, May-July Sept. 
12. 149% 146% 139 @147 146 140%111% 
13. 151 148 139%@148% 146% 141 111% 
15. 155% 152% 144% @152% 150% 144% 113% 
16. 154% 151% 144 @151%150 143% 114 
17. 150% 147% 139% @147% 146% 140% 113% 
18. 153% 150% 141% @149% 148% 142% 114% 
19. 152% 149% 141% @149% 148% 142% 113% 
20. 152% 149% 140% @147% 148 141% 112% 
22. 149% 146 137% @145% 144% 137% 109% 
23. 152% 149% 141% @149% 148% 140% 112% 
24t 93% 91% 88%@ 89% 91% 92% 89% 
25t 85% 83 80 @ 81% 85% 87% 88% 

*Average of closing prices. 1914. 11913. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No, 4, rejected and no-grade: 
Mar. No.4 Rej. N.G. Mar. No.4 Rej. N.G. 
17...188% 135% .... 20...136% 128 

. «135% 182% 134 22...141% 132% 126% 
19...141% 138 135 23...135 129% 00. 

DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Mar. No.1'No.2 No.3* Mar. No.1 No.2 No, 3* 
17...165% 153 +++» 20...157% 155 143% 
18...157%'155 148% 22...155%153 144% 
19...158% 156 153% 23...157 154% 145% 

*Average of closing prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bus (000’s omit- 





ted): Mar. 21 Mar, 22 
Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1914 1913 
No. 1 hard ..... 96 108 2,598 135 


No. 1 northern. .3,537 $3,814 12,453 11,926 
No. 2 northern. .2,592 3,285 2,908 6,362 
Other grades... .4,580 4,941 2,149 3,152 





Totals ...... 805 12,148 20,108 21,575 
eee csceean a SEs ocdnu - nohato’ 
a ees en, Se ere | pode 


In 1910 ....66. 18,290 8,987 ..66+ seoee 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: March 21 

March 20 March13 1914 
823,080 1,817,420 


Wheat, bus ..... 
11,771 10,289 


Flour, bbis....... » 


Milistuff, tons ... 973 1,344 1,731 
Corn, bus ....... 354,240 372,470 296,550 
Oats, bus ..... -- 653,320 449,290 280,120 
Barley, bus ..... 457,560 289,660 373,860 


Rye, bus ........ 35,100 41,800 69,740 
Flaxseed, bus ... 97,200 78,400 130,800 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: March 21 

March 20 March13 1914 

Wheat, bus .... eeseaat 940,000 464,800 
Flour, bbis ...... ° 265,941 324,499 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,907 11,036 13,092 
Corn, bus ....... 386,400 255,380 231,990 
Oats, bus - 830,280 1,007,130 619,880 
Barley, bus ..... 357,000 647,660 390,240 
Rye, bus ,....... 42,400 45,630 60,420 
Flaxseed, bus ... 41,400 32,480 5,760 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Mar. 21 Mar. 22 

Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1914 1913 
No. 1 hard ..... 2 6 198 14 
No. 1 northern... 66 126 657 680 
No. 2 northern.. 187 211 287 426 

















Me. 8 aceccccvcs 257 199 102 130 
BO. cc vcvsceve 169 133 eee 2 
Rejected ...... - 89 19 16 43 
No-grade ...... - 80 15 13 130 

Totals, spring. 750 708 1,273 1,425 
Sample grade .. 7 14 ete rr 
Hard winter .... 9 10 39 32 
Macaroni ....... 34 43 130 92 
BEIMOR “scccccece 27 34 74 14 
Western ....... 1 3 1 2 

FOAM cecvcese 828 812 1,517 1,565 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
aa Corn Oats Rye Barley 

- 69% @70 67% @57%120 @1i21 70@80 
iT, 68% @69% 57 @57%116 @1l7 69@79 
18. 69% @69% 58 @58%117 @118 69@79 
19. 69% @69% 58 @58%117 @118 69@79 
20. 68% @69% 57% @57% 114% @115% 68@78 
22. 68 @68% 56% @56% 111% @112% 66@76 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bug (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar.21 Mar.22 Mar.23 

Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1914 1913 1912 


Corn ...1,034 1,046 283 105 72 
Oats .. » 2,287 2,616 1,949 1,297 1,409 
Barley... 356 374 1,079 616 679 
Rye .... 135 124 503 379 309 
Flaxseed, 73 110 213 444 197 





Flaxseed and Products 

Export sales of linseed oil cake are re- 
stricted by high ocean freights and the 
scarcity of tonnage space. For the time 
being, business done is limited to freight 
engagements. There is still some inquiry for 
cake from the Continent, but sales last week 
were small. Linseed oil cake is quoted at 
$34@35 per 2,000 Ibs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal has 
shown some improvement in the last week 
or two. Jobbers are doing a fair business 
in oil meal in mixed cars with other feed. 
Meal is quoted at $33@35 ton, car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

The strength in flaxseed is reflected in the 
advance in linseed oil. Raw oil is quoted 
at 58@60c gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

r—Mpls— S-———— Du luth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 16..$2.06% 2.06% 2.09 2,10 2.11% 


March 17.. 1.99% 1.99% 2.02% 2.03% 2.05 
March 18,. 2.00 2.00 2.02 2.03% 2.05 
March 19,. 1.95% 1.95% 1.97% 1.98% 2.00% 
March 20.. 1.91% 1.91% 1.94 1.95 1.96% 


March 22.. 1.88% 1.88% 1.91% 1.92% 1.94 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bus (000’s omitted): 
r-Receipts—, -—lIn store—, 
1915 1914 19156 1914 





Minneapolis .... 97 131 73 213 
Duluth .......68 49 44 749 1,728 
Totals ...cscee 146 175 822 1,941 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to 
March 20, 1915, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 














Minneapolis ... 6,372 6,698 631 689 
Duluth ........ 4,882 7,752 6,387 7,666 
Totals ...... 11,254 14,450 6,918 8,355 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

March 23.—Oats were active all week. 
Several export sales were made, Offerings 
have been fairly liberal and cleaned up 
daily. Prices are unchanged from a week 
ago. No. 3 white closed today at 574%@ 
57%c bu; No. 3 oats, 54% @55%c. 

Corn was dull practically all week. At 
times a good demand prevailed, but most 
of the time market was slow. Compared 
with the closing on March 16, prices are 
%@ic lower.. No. 8 yellow closed at 68% 
@69c bu today; other grades, 65% @68 \c. 

Rye is 10c bu lower for the week. No. 2 
closed today at $1.10@1.11 bu. Demand was 
good the first part of last week, but since 
then market has been dull. 

Barley was slow most of the week. Offer- 
ings fairly liberal and hard to dispose of. 
Prices are 5c bu lower than on March 16. 
Range today, 65@75c bu. 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
11,835 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
pan. Pat of 77,100 patent ps, 30,900 


wire hoops. 

For the week endi ing Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 9 
ears; heading, 5; wire hoops, 1; patent 
hoops, 1; hic ory hoops, 1; total, 17 cars. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


———— Sales——_—__ 
1915 1914 1913 1912 1915 
Mar. 20.*11,860 23,490 28,910 27,085 18,540 
Mar. 13. 12,240 25,075 20,090 30,520 19,245 
Mar. 6. 20,305 24,695 31,750 22,760 20,790 
Feb, 27. 22,445 16,355 23,655 15,880 24,305 
Feb. 20. 27,240 21,915 17,210 20,695 23,405 
Feb. 13. 18,695 21,615 23,690 14,255 20,865 
Feb. 6. 22,770 20,945 26,850 20,435 19,845 
Jan. 30. 21,865 22,030 23,740 24,905 20,830 
*These figures include 50 half bbis, two 
half bbls being counted as one bbl, 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b., cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M..... «+ +$10.00@10.25 
Gum staves, M ........ seesesee 8.50@ 9.00 
Basswood heading, set ........ Hed | 7™%c 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.00@10.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
Birch staves, M ...-seeeeeseeee 8.75@ 9.26 
Beech staves, M ....seeeeeeeeee 9.00@ 9.25 
Hickory hoops, M ..... eevecess 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .50 

Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrels— No. 1914 
shops sold made shops sold 


March 20.. 3 1,910 1,480 4 4,495 
March 13.. 4 2,490 1,945 5 6,215 
March 6.. 6 1,745 3,755 5 5,130 
Feb, 27.... & 4,880 4,310 6 3,835 
Feb, 20.... 4 3,595 | 4,195 6 5,570 
Feb, 13.... 5 3,800 3,995 6 7,580 
Feb. 6.... 5 2,080 3,286 6 6,870 
Jan, 30.... 4 5,080 3,855 5 3,480 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing and Winona. 

The same shops unloaded one car of gum 
staves. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, March 23.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Mar. 21 Mar. 22 

Destination— Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1914 1913 


London ........ 49,428 35,254 35,893 64,786 
Liverpool ...... 23,004 6,288 8,163 6,871 
Glasgow ....... 6,000 6,929 19,089 25,214 
ear 11,286 | | ors 11,786 
BEE. enesbdsece mates 6388  cccce 1,571 
eee 877 1,052 2,477 2,086 
BOCGROMPTOR: «2 caves eave 3,214 1,495 
BEOMGMOROP 222- B000 cease . esses séveue 
BRUTE cccceccs cece 34,928 7,214 ..... 
France ...ccces S1,016 48,066 ..055 cvewe 
TROGIR eccccces conve 10,964 11,286 4,000 
PETG ivecee’ awewe Caaed. %€3.0% 1,000 
BOOMRDUPE ciccce whece § codes 5,086 6,346 
BRPOMOM * ceccccs vecee  seoee 357 4,231 
AepneterGam 26: IG GS6 "isis (secst eveers 
Rotterdam .... 48,285 105,889 13,133 11,679 
GROSSO cccvecce S.76S 72,600 cece covce 
Copenhagen ... 16,962 280 9,156 622 
Norway, Sweden 40,548 47,321 ..... 11,510 
BORED . 6 cv siccsess Det. . cesee. sores “sees 
CORO. ecssvccses 7,921 16,517 18,143 14,439 
TEOPE wccccevce seece 2,703 1,304 1,383 
San Domingo .. 3,915 ..... 2,178 1,742 


Other W. I.’s... 21,817 22,183 11,722 18,400 
Cen. America.. 9,000 9,000 4,000 2,000 





Brasil .cccccecs 10,157 8,614 16,700 34,259 
Other 8, A...... 4,604 2,967 65,591 11,774 
B. N. America... 2,600 300 3,260 425 
GOMOTE cevecses SOT sviece 5,446 5,560 

Totals ....... 395,503 431,325 183,412 243,179 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World's wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar, 21 Mar. 22 





Wheat— Mar. 20 Mar.13 1914 1913 
America ..... 8,180 9,552 4,056 3,688 
WOME, kcccnee setae. eevee 2,228 1,296 
pT EE ee ee 1,376 768 
SEGRE ccccoccs 96 56 eee 176 
Argentina .... 5,128 3,360 1,496 4,968 
BUGRO  ccics ceees 8 § rvece5 2,640 800 
GOMER 6s cence 96 48 172 80 

Tots., wheat 13, 500 13,016 11,968 12,776 
COPE wccccvccs 2,942 3,797 1,558 2,944 

On passage— . 

WERE seccces accin’ ~ evcee 50,072 59,632 
CORR ‘scccevvcs. broece cece 5,738 138,141 





Bonded Grain in United States 


Bonded grain held in the United States, 
in bug (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats “ee 
3 





TOGRSIMNOTO cc ccenececs 2 

WOMEOR coco cscccccce’s 158 o_e “42 

WOUMRIO cecccccccccccs 723 25 

eee eee 192 25 

New York .........+. 1,214 101 o1 

Philadelphia ......... 58 eee eee 
| SPPPTIVeeeeres 2,368 161 139 

Last week ........... 2,238 167 69 

EME FOO co cccccvceess 3,113 5,970 607 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
130,000 bus; barley, 27,000. Decrease—Oats, 
16,000 bus, 
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OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 





follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
mm From——_. 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ........... 60.00 .... 61.00 60.00 
Amsterdam ......... 81.00 .... 83.00 .... 
Belfast oo pees ovne GEO. « 
Bristol cece 
Cardiff ° 2600 BORO. 6800 
Christiania .......... 75.00 .... 77.00 76.00 
Copenhagen ......... 75.00 .... 77.00 76.00 
TRUER. cccccccccccace cose cose 44,080 .... 
DURGOS co vccccciveces 60.00 .... 51.00 50.00 
Glasgow ......eeeeee 40.00 40.00 42.00 41.00 
Gothenburg ......... 78.00 .... 80.00 79.00 
TED «066d ccdseccece . Se ee Geb coeeo 
Helsingfors . - 83.00 82.00 
BRUTE. a cccccscviovecse . COWe (6REe 40-0 
EAGER ib cesiscccvssce " +++ 46.00 45.00 
Liverpool ° 40.00 43.00 .... 
London 40.00 52.00 50.00 
Manchester base Etee”. vic. 
Marseilles ere eee 
Newcastle . - 56.00 55.00 
Rotterdam . «eee 82.00 
St. John’s, N. F . éeee es 





The rates quoted on sacked flour are ia. 
ject to confirmation with respect to th 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specifi 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause’ 
adopted by the respective steamship services 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment 
all-rail, from Kansas City to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 29.50 Scranton ...... 27.5! 
MOSER ciccccce 31.50 Baltimore ..... 26.50 
Philadelphia ... 27.50 Washington ... 26.5) 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.30 Detroit ........ 20.3 
AlDARY 2.200000 29.00 Rochester ...... 26.5" 
Syracuse ....... 26.50 Cleveland ...... 21.3 
Va. com. points. 26.50 Louisville ...... 19.8 


Rates via break-bulk lines operating vi. 
Milwaukee, ic less than above rates. 


MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to easte: 
points are uniformly ic under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on 1c less per 16) 
lbs to the Mississippi River crossings. 

Inland rates, all-rail, on flour for expor 
Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston .....+4- 26.80 Baltimore ..... 24. 
New York ..... 26.80 Halifax ....... 27.50 
Virginia ports.. 24.80 Montreal ...... 25.80 


Philadelphia ... 25.80 Portland, Me... 26.>) 
St. John, N. B.. 26.80 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, all-rail, Kansas City ¢ 
ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ...... 75.80 Baltic basing.. .101.50 
Alexandria ....100.80 Gibraltar ..... 100.12 
Amsterdam ...107.80 Glasgow ....... 66.50 
Belfast ........ C6.50 BAG cccccvcsce 71.80 
Bristol ...ccece Tasee TltR wosccvcess 66.50 
Copenhagen ...101.80 Liverpool ...... 71.80 
Christiania ....101.80 London ........ 75.80 
Dublin ........ 65,80 Manchester .... 70.40 
Dundee .......- 75.80 Newcastle ..... 80.50 





Genoa ..ccceee 100.80 Rotterdam ....106.80 


On certain ports lower rates may be had 
through Guif ports. 





ST. LOUIS 
Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 160 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 
eign ports: 


Aberdeen ...... 66.80 Glasgow ...... - 67.50 
Amsterdam ,... 98.80 Leith .......... 61.59 
MOMS kccecece 62.80 Liverpool ...... 67.50 
Christiania .... 92.80 London ........ 68.50 
Copenhagen .... 92.80 Manchester .... 62.5) 
Dundee ......,. 66.80 Rotterdam ..... 97.50 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks 
in cents per 100 lbs: 





New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
BOStOR .ceccecs 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.99 
Buffalo ........ 1 Newport News.. 17.5 
Albany ° Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse 17 Rochester ...... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17. 50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 


Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.°0 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 

Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 2 14 12 


New York ...... 1 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ee 11 $e 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. VAs ecccsee 11 10.5 
RIBORY .cccceces 13.5 13.5 
WED. s cccedcecs 12 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 ee 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
all-rail, from Chicago to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


Baltimore ......14.6 Boston ......... 18.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 14.7 
REOF occcee +++. 18.7 Pittsburgh ...... 9.2 
Syracuse ....... © 18.7 AlDORY ..ccccces 16.2 
New York ...... 16.7 
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MILLERS’ BELGIAN RELIEF 


(Continued from page 760.) 


One of these recently exploded in Flush- 
ing, and another at the little village of 
Katwyk. It is these rather than the 
submarines which make navigation so 
dangerous in these waters. 

Credit, or discredit, for the mines 
found floating in the North Sea is gen- 
erally given to Germany. In this con- 
nection, however, it is worthy of note that 
of 80 mines picked up on the Dutch 
coast, but one was of German manufac- 
ture, the others being made either in 
England or France. I have this fact on 
authority that is absolutely unquestion- 
able. Whether the mines were deliber- 
ately set afloat or became loosened from 
their moorings during storms is not 
stated; the danger to navigation is the 
same in either event. 


LOADING THE BARGES 


The day after arrival being Sunday, no 
work was done on the cargo, but I was 
at the dock on Monday morning, and had 
the great satisfaction of seeing our flour 
being unloaded from the South Point into 
fine, strong barges, which will carry it 
to different points throughout Belgium, 
where, under direction of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, it will be properly 
distributed. I was glad to see that all 
the sacks were in perfect condition, hav- 
ing suffered no damage from the voyage. 

[t will take probably ten days to dis- 
charge the South Point’s cargo. As soon 
as this is finished, and the ship sails for 
England, I expect to leave for Belgium. 
The trip to Brussels will be made by 
automobile under direction of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. 


CAPTAIN NEWMAN’S VIGILANCE 

\ report of the voyage of the South 
Point from Philadelphia to Rotterdam, 
a distance of 3,618 miles, would be in- 
complete without reference to the fidelity 
and vigilance of the ship’s captain, 
George W. A. Newman, who was so 
greatly. impressed by the responsibility 
of delivery that he did not relax his con- 
stant watchfulness until the South Point 
was safely docked at destination. 

At this season of the year, and espe- 
cially under existing conditions, ocean 
navigation is unusually hazardous. By 
his fine seamanship and conscientious de- 
votion to duty Captain Newman brought 
his ship safely through the many perils 
which might otherwise have meant disas- 
ter to the cargo, and to him belongs the 
greatest credit for the highly successful 
issue of the voyage. 


DELIVERED VALUE OF CARGO 


What this meant may be estimated by 
the statement made to me today by Mr. 
C. A. Young, who is in charge of the 
Rotterdam branch office of the Commis- 
sion, that the valuation of this cargo, de- 
livered in Belgium, exceeds $750,000, and 
is so entered upon the Commission’s 
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books. It is by far the most valuable 
shipment that has been received by the 
organization, and is, in fact, the only 
shipload that is entirely a free gift, all 
the other cargoes thus far received hav- 
ing been part free of charge and part, 
usually the majority, consisting of pur- 
chases by the Commission.. 
OTHER OFFICERS’ FAITHFULNESS 

What is true of Captain Newman ap- 
plies also to the other officers of the 
South Point: Messrs. Osborne, first offi- 
cer, Ford, second officer, Shields, third 
officer, and Sara, chief engineer. All of 
these realized to the fullest degree the 
importance and peculiar significance of 
this cargo, and each of them was unre- 
mitting in solicitude for its safety and 
faithfulness to duty. 

It is not only a pleasure but a privi- 
lege which I appreciate thus to bear tes- 
timony to the splendid manner in which 
Captain Newman and his officers re- 
sponded to the call made upon them; 
and their zealous, intelligent and very 
willing service in this connection reflects 
honor upon their profession. 


A TYPICAL DUTCH BARGE 

Today I again visited the dock to see 
how the work of loading the barges was 
progressing, this time being accompanied 
by Mr. Penn. We found that, despite 
unfavorable weather conditions, the ship 
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Lowering the Flour into the Barges 


Looking into the hold from the deck of the South Point 
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Hoisting the Flour Overside at Rotterdam 


Showing how the slings carried the flour into the barge holds 


Dutch Barges Waiting to Load. Flour 


Boats like these have carried practically all Belgium’s food from the seaports 


I learn 
that 1,700 tons of the cargo have been 
placed in the barges today and that the 
work will continue tonight. 

The scene at the dock where the South 
Point lies was picturesque and highly in- 


was being rapidly discharged. 


teresting. Alongside was a handsome 
barge, 165 feet long, carrying over 400 
tons. It was noon, and loading had 
ceased while the men were eating. The 
holds of the barge were nearly filled, the 
sacks bearing the familiar brands of 
various contributors. These were very 
neatly piled, and I was impressed with 
the wholesome cleanliness of the boat. 

A shower of rain ‘suddenly came up as 
I looked over the side of the South Point, 
and the skipper of the barge at once be- 
came busy covering the hatches with 
boards to protect the flour. In this he 
was materially assisted by Mrs. Skipper, 
a fine, buxom figure of a woman, wear- 
ing wooden shoes. 

Clambering down from the ship to the 
deck of the barge, where Mr. Penn soon 
followed me, I proceeded to make the 
acquaintance of the barge-master and his 
virile wife, who good-humoredly made 
me welcome, Mr. Penn acting as inter- 
preter and master of ceremonies. The 
name of the barge was fhe Junge Manus, 
ef Rotterdam, and that of its skipper 
Bernard Stevens. 

A photographer accompanied us. I 


asked the skipper and his wife to let us 
take a picture of them, and they willing- 
ly assented. Madame, however, disap- 
peared into the cabin, as we imagined to 
put on a fresh apron. In this we were 
mistaken, for she came back bringing 
the baby, a round-eyed little chap who 
readily made friends with us. So we 
stood him up between a couple of sacks 
of flour, and a photograph was taken of 
the family group, in which Mr. Penn and 
myself were included. 

Presently, out from a_ neighboring 
hatch came a flock of chickens, plump, 
well-fed and _ prosperous-looking, who 
were evidently quite as much at home on 
the barge as if they were in a barnyard 
on shore. And they well knew the limits 
of their province apparently, for al- 
though they clucked and walked around 
on deck quite unconcernedly, they did 
not attempt to go near the sides of the 
barge nor did they overstep as much as 
an inch the boundary of their own ter- 
ritory. 

Smilingly preceded by the skipper’s 
wife, and accompanied by the toddling 
baby, I made my way aft over the wet 
deck to the cabin kitchen, and had a 
look further down into the sitting-room 
and bedroom. The place was scrupu- 
lously clean; there were neat white cur- 
tains at the windows and many flowers 
and plants; on the walls were pictures 
and tiles, the stove was polished to a 
brilliant finish, and a bright fire was 
burning in it. Most comfortable and 
cosy were these quarters, and I promised 
myself that if I could possibly so ar- 
range it when I went to Belgium I would 
make a trip from one town to another 
on one of the barges carrying our flour. 

After this inspection, and the presen- 
tation of cigars to the skipper and a coin 
to the smiling baby, who shook hands 
with me very prettily by way of thanks, 
we said good-by to the barge’s happy 
family and climbed the steep ladder back 
to the ship’s deck amid laughter and good 
wishes from our hosts. 

Mr. Penn says he is writing an article 
for the Northwestern Miller about the 
arrival of the South Point in Rotterdam, 
and the photographer was commissioned 
by him to provide illustrations for it. I 
trust the pictures will come out well, but 
I have my doubts on account of the 
weather. Mr. Penn is an amateur jour- 
nalist, he says, and the suggestion of the 
article is his own. When it appears the 
reader must make due allowances for 
Mr. Penn’s personal references to me, for 
I am afraid he is inclined to exaggerate 
my importance in this matter, being so 
very cordial and friendly in his attitude 
toward me and in his constant solici- 
tude for my welfare and comfort. 

It will be impossible for me to send 
any correspondence from Belgium, owing 
to war regulation, but, on my return, I 
will endeavor to give an account of the 
method of distribution and report on the 
ultimate disposition of the flour. 


Rotterdam, March 2, 1915. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 47,600 
bbls, was 16,963 bbls, or 35 per cent of 
capacity last week, against 11,658 bbls, 
or 25 per cent, the previous week, and 
16,928 bbls, or 36 per cent, the week 
before. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 59,500 
- bbls, was 15,431 bbls, or 26 per cent of 
capacity, last week, against 24,520 bbls, 
or 41 per cent, the previous week, and 
24,106 -bbls, or 40 per cent, the week 
before. Z 

The ebbing tide which has character- 
ized the demand for flour for two weeks 
reached low-water mark last week. Sup- 
plies of local flour in the hands of both 
large and small buyers were generally 
ample for near wants. The larger bak- 
ers and dealers are generally contracted 
ahead for 60 to 90 days on eastern hard 
wheat flours. Shipping directions were 
slow and new business was of the most 
meager proportions. 

The recent limited operations of the 
mills were further decreased last week 
by the closing down or reduced running 
fime of a number of mills. In the ab- 
sence of new developments, of which 
there is no present prospect, the flour 
production will show a very material re- 
duction the present week, as the mills 
have more than ample supplies for all 
requirements in sight. 

Flour quotations, March 22, per bbl: 
local patent, $7; export patent, nominal; 
straight and cut-off, $6.30@6.40. 

Bids for wheat, per bu, on the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange, March 22: blue- 
stem, $1.34; club, $1.31; forty-fold, $1.32; 
fife, $1.27. Oats, $32.50 per ton. 

Montana first and second patents at 
the week’s close were lic per bbl higher 
than the previous week. Quotations, coast 
points, were: first patent, $7.95; sec- 
ond patent, $7.65; clear, $6.25. Da- 
kota patents and clears were quoted at 

.25 and $7.65, respectively. Millfeed 
at the week’s close was dull under de- 
creased demand at $27 ton for bran, 
and $29 for shorts. 

The export situation offers no greater 
encouragement than the domestic; the 
United Kingdom, continental and _ ori- 
ental demand is lifeless. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE 


The longshoremen’s strike at Seattle 
and Tacoma continues, with the prospect 
of spreading to other Pacific Coast ports. 
The strike originated at Vancouver, B. 
C., caused by a reduction in truckers’ 
wages, and at Seattle was first directed 
against vessels making Vancouver a port 
of call. 

Later the longshoremen’s association 
served notice on the steamship companies 
that they must employ the lists of men in 
loading and unloading furnished by the 
longshoremen’s union, instead of select- 
ing the men themselves. The employers 
have refused to accede to this demand, 
both as an unwarranted attempt to dic- 
tate whom they should employ as well as 
on account of the increased expense in 
handling freight by inexperienced men in 
place of those long in the same employ- 
ment, 

With many available men out of: em- 
ployment, it is difficult to see how the 
strikers expect to enforce their demands 
and probably at most they can delay the 
discharging and loading of cargoes by 
necessitating the employment of green 
hands instead of experienced union 


gangs. The strikers, however, appear de- 


termined to attempt to win by extending 
the strike to California ports, and if pos- 
sible to tie up all shipping on the Pacific 
Coast. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


Reports from practically all wheat- 
growing sections of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho are to the effect that autumn- 
sown wheat has wintered well and prom- 
ises a full yield. Spring wheat sowing 
is now in full swing, except in the north- 
ern counties, with increased acreage in 
nearly all spring wheat districts, and a 
very large percentage of increase in some 
sections. 

Numerous reports from southeastern 
Idaho place this year’s increase in spring 
wheat acreage at 20@30 per cent, and in 
certain sections at 50 per cent. Winter 
wheat in southeastern Idaho is in perfect 
condition in almost all sections. There 
are no reports of winter killing, and. 
spring moisture has so far been ample. 

From the Gallatin Valley, Montana, re- 
ports are less favorable. Early-sown 
grain is in good condition, but two-thirds 
of the crop was sown late and is not 
showing up well. Ample moisture and 
favorable growing weather from now on 
are necessary to repair the damage. The 
present condition is placed at about 80 
per cent of normal and the increase in 
acreage at 5 per cent. 


NOTES 


The British steamer Kish cleared from 
Tacoma last week with a cargo of flour 
for the United Kingdom. 

During February 4,415 tons of Man- 
churian maize were received at Seattle, 
against 5,252 tons in January. 

The Milwaukee Elevator Co., of Ta- 
coma, has been incorporated to deal in 
grain. Capital stock, $50,000. 

Flour shipments last month from Seat- 
tle to New York were 1,920 bbls; Boston, 
1,082; Philadelphia, 510; Alaska, 1,711. 

The Gem State Mill & Promotion Co., 
Rexburg, Idaho, has been incorporated 
to deal in flour and feed. Capital, 
$10,000. 

The state board of control has award- 
ed a contract for 3,000 bbls of flour to 
the Washington Grain & Milling Co., 
Reardon, at $6.20 bbl. The contract 
price a year ago was $3.86 bbl. 

Flour exports for February from Seat- 
tle according to the Port Warden’s re- 
port were: to the United Kingdom, 2,857 
bbls; Norway, 10,339; Orient, 18,343; 
Philippines, 19,773; Hawaiian Islands, 
4,985; British Columbia, 518; South 
America, 1,500. 

The Portland Merchants’ Exchange 
places the total flour shipments July 1, 
1914, to March 1, 1915, from Portland 
and Washington ports at 2.245,002 bbls, 
as follows: to Orient, 848,984 bbls; Cali- 
fornia, 792,688; South America, 61,497; 
South Africa, 26,289; Europe, 477,085; 
New York, 38,459. 

The public service commission has sus- 
pended for 90 days ,the enforcement of 
the proposed $2 diversion fee for re- 
routing cars of grain, grain products 
and hay to give time for hearings of the 
interested parties. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been asked to 
make the same order of suspension as to 
interstate business. 

The plant of the Eagle Macaroni 
Manufacturing Co. Tacoma, burned 
March 18. The loss on the building and 
stock of goods is estimated at $50,000 to 
$60,000, covered by $82,000 insurance. 
Joseph Magagnini, president of the com- 
pany, states that the rebuilding of the 
plant will begin as soon as the insurance 
is adjusted. The origin of the fire is 
believed to have been spontaneous com- 
bustion in the flour bins of the stock- 
room. ; 


OREGON 

Portiaxp, Orgzcox, March 22.—There 
have been no new developments in the 
flour market in the past week. As has 
been the case for some time past, there 
are Eu inquiries for flour, but 
they have not yet resulted in important 
business. The Orient is shut out to a 
large extent by the high prices asked 
here. 

Domestic trade in patents continued of 
moderate volume, and the former prices 
of $7@7.20 were quoted last week by 
millers. Straights were held at $6.50; 
whole wheat flour, $7.20; graham flour, 
$7. The millfeed market was unc 
with bran worth $27.50@28.50, and 
shorts $29.50. 

The wheat market is showing the ef- 
fect of the difficult, shipping situation. 
Export buying has largely ceased, and 
in the trade it is not expected there will 
be a revival soon. California does not 
want wheat; in fact, is offering to sell 
here. Spot quotations March 18: blue- 
stem, $1.40; forty-fold, $1.38; club, 
$1.361,; red Russian, $1.28; fife, $1.30. 
Oats are steady at $33, and barley is 
nominal at $25. 

* * 

Figures just compiled by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange show Oregon and 
Washington wheat stocks at tidewater 
of 3,000,000 bus, and at interior points 
of 6,750,000 bus. Total shipments this 
month will be about 3,000,000 bus. The 
Exchange estimates the total 1914 crop 
in the Pacific Northwest at 55,776,534 
bus, compared with 56,223,714 in 1913, 
63,069,051 in 1912, 53,688,270 in 1911, 
and 49,133,509 in 1910. 

Crop prospects for 1915 are considered 

There is a deficiency of moisture, 
but a good increase in acreage, estimated 
at 10 per cent for the three states. Crop 
predictions, based on present conditions, 
range from 55,000,000 to 62,000,000 bus. 


NOTES 


The steamer Kenkon Maru, sailing 
March 18 for the Orient, carried 47,930 
bbls of flour. 

Thomas Smith, of San Francisco, a 
member of the firm of the Stevens-Smith 
Co., was in the city last week. 

Two grain ships, loaded last week, were 
the Katanga, with 126,372 bus-wheat for 
the United Kingdom, and the La Perouse, 
with 110,462 bus wheat for Algoa Bay. 

Owing to the rapid growth in its mem- 
bership, the Merchants’ Exchange has 
been compelled to seek larger quarters, 
and on April 1 will move into the large 
ground floor room in the Board of Trade 
Building. 

J. M. Lownspa.e. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Car., March 22.— 
There continues to be little or no demand 
for flour. Jobbers and mills alike report 
no new business. Apparently, bakers 
made heavier purchases early in the sea- 
son than was generally conceded, and 
jobbers are now finding it hard to move 
flour already purchased even at $1@2 per 
bbl under present prices. 

No change was made by local mills the 
past week in the price of family flour, 
quoting $7.80@8 per bbl. 

With the recent advance in wheat east- 
ern mills generally advanced. prices 25c 
per bbl. Kansas patent was quoted last 
week, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, delivered 
San Francisco, $8@8.20 per bbl; straight 
grade, $7.80@7.90. North Dakota flours 
were quoted: patent, $8.50@8.65; straight 
grade, $8.25@8.35. Montana flours 
ranged: patent, $7.50@7.65; straight 
grade, $7.30@7.40; fancy clear, $6.50. 

Marked dullness continued in the mill- 
feed market, with little or no demand 
for any kind of millfeed. White bran 
was quoted last week at $28@28.50 per 
ton; shorts, $29.50@30.50; red Montana 
bran, $25.50@26; standard middlings, 
$29.50@30. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


--—~Mpis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 


1915 1914 19156 1914 1915 1914 
March 17.. 117 129 159 $1 365 375 
March 18.. 131 230 46 46 123 140 
March 19. 129 =6188 99 40 225 146 
March 20.. 170 223 96 24 #176 189 
March 22.. 279 503 104 28 260 199. 
March 28.. 178 168 124 33 592 478 








Totals ..1,004 1,441 628 202 1,741 1,527 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Du.vrn, Mrxx., March 22.—Mills re- 
port a very demand for flour. Prices 
were adv: 


10c bbl. The trade 
appears indifferent, but mites believe a 


hare “rg —_ in wheat would induce 
uying. rices makes everybody 
cautious, tance who must buy do so 
ag carefully and in small lots. 

oreign sales are difficult. United 
Kin ports only are open, and there 
the buyers are pers of soon getting 
— wheat. Mill cables quoting prices 
ring no response. 

Awe flour sales are small, the high 
price curtailing trading. Scarcity of 
wheat requires caution and the mill here 
is selling only hand to mouth. Direc- 
tions on old orders are enn f well cleaned 
up. Prices are 5c bbl higher. 

Rye is firm and flour prices unchanged. 
Some scattered inquiry has developed, 
but only a limited business has been 
done. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
19,100 bbls of flour, or 53 per cent of 
capacity, against 22,095 bbls, or 61 per 
cent, in the previous week, and 17,475 
bbls, or 47 per cent, a year ago. 

Some job lot orders for millfeed, Apri! 
delivery, were taken. Mills are in posi- 
tion to offer, but are not pressing sales. 


NOTES 


Frank R. Curtis, deputy grain inspec- 
tor at Duluth, died suddenly last week 
of heart trouble, age 33. 


The Globe Elevator Co. has _ sold 
1,000,000 bus of oats for export, to be 
shipped on the opening of navigation. 


Screenings continue slow. Wheat screen- 
ings are quoted at $16@17 ton; ‘buck- 
wheat, $20@22; mill oats, 45@48c bu. 

Receipts of flour and feed at railroad 
docks awaiting shipment by boat are in 
creasing steadily and stocks are fairly 
large. 

The shifting of vessels to elevators has 
begun and so anxious are some to get 
their houses emptied that the ice is being 
dynamited to open slips. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 114¢ bu for boats that are tu 
come from the lower lakes, and 1%: 
where boats are in the Duluth harbor. 


Receipts of grain are increasing, and 
by the time the lake is open Duluth- 
Superior stocks should aggregate 20, 
000,000 bus. The movement: by rail from 
Duluth is now light. ~ 


Rye was up 6c at one time, but closed 
weak at Ic lower than a week ago. Oat- 
were up 1c, but closed unchanged to 
¥,c lower. Barley held fairly steady but 
today (March 22) declined 2c. 

Closing prices of bonded grain at Du 
luth, duty unpaid, today (March 22) 
were, per bu: wheat, No. 1, $1.481,; No. 
2, $1.48; No. 3, $1.45; No. 1 northwest- 
ern flaxseed, $1.703,; No. 2 Canadian 
white oats, 611,c. 


Duluth grain men estimate that, of the 
10,954,000 bus of spring wheat here 
March 20, 5,500,000 are sold for export. 
900,000 are owned ri eastern mills, and 
1,000,000 by local mills, making 7,400,000. 
All of the 218,000 bus of durum is sold 
and also most of the 755,000 of winter 
wheat. 


Vesselmen look for lake navigation to 
open about April 20. The ice field is ex 
tensive but not heavy. Ore carrying will 
not begin until after May 1. Package 
freight boats will start some time betwee: 
April 20 and May 1 and have enoug) 
freight at both ends to keep them bus) 
for several trips. 


The demand for good wheat is strong. 
but off-grades are slow. No. 1 northern 
has advanced 1@4c over May; No. 2 sells 
at 4@7c under No. 1; No. 3 at 8@12 
under; No. 4 at 12@25c under. No. | 
durum is unchanged at May price, ani 
No, 2 at 4@5c under. No. 2 hard Mon- 
tana sells at 2c over May. 

One bill before the Wisconsin legisla - 
ture makes taxes effective on grain i 
store April 1. This would hit the eleva- 
tors, as they now get their grain out not 
much before May 1. Another bill pro- 
vides for the system of taxing all grain 
passing through elevators during the year 
at a flat rate of 14 mill per bu on wheat. 
This is double the Minnesota tax. 


F. G. Carrson. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending March 20 was esti- 
mated at 20,500 bbls, or 68 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 24,000, or 89 per 
cent, a week ago, 18,250, or 69 per cent, 
in 1913. 

There has probably never been a time, 
vt late years, when the dullness of the 
flour trade was more pronounced. Some 
flour has been sold, of course, but mainly 
on resales. 

The Minneapolis mills advanced prices 

2uc per bbl, or equal to $8, wood or 
cotton, to the retail trade. Buying of 
flvur by the housewife is not so satisfac- 
tory, mill agents claim, as shortly after 
wir was declared, when steep prices 
re asked. 
Bakers, both large and small, contend 
that their bread trade is less than it has 
been for some time, which would indicate 
that those who bake bread and rolls in 
the homes still have flour. 

Quotations on flour from the South- 
west, as well as the spring wheat terri- 
tory, have shown an advance of 15@25c 
per bbl. It is likewise noticeable that 
the range on’ hard wheat flour—patents, 
straights and clears—is about equal to 
the range quoted by the mills in the 
spring wheat territory. 

Local mills are unable to secure soft 
wheat and compéte ‘with the mills of 
southern Illinois, Missouri and parts of 
Indiana. 

Many mills in the soft wheat sections 
have advised their connections in Chi- 
cago that they have been able to dispose 
of their wheat and realize 25c bbl more 
on the raw material than if made into 
flour. 

The larger jobbers of flour feel that 
values should be well maintained, and 
contend that trade should be more sat- 
isfactory, judging by the scarcity of good 
milling wheat in the spring wheat states. 

A nominal quotation for spring wheat 
patents in Chicago was $7.30@7.60 bbl; 
soft winter patents, $6.90@7.30; hard 
winter patents, $7.20@7.60; white patent 
rye flour, $6.15@6.35, jute, Chicago. 

A feature in the trade was the better 
inquiry for millfeed. 


< 
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NOTES 


James C. Page, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade since 1889, died at 
his home in Chicago, March 18. 

J. W. Burk, of the Ansted & Burk Co., 
millers, Springfield, Ohio, was in Chicago 
for a week-end on a short vacation trip. 

A nominal quotation for corn flour in 
this market at the present time is $1.85, 
: 100-Ib jutes. The demand is rather 
slow, 

3. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, will spend 
a month or more in California. He left 
Chicago a week ago. 

\s a test case, E. W. Wagner, of the 
Chicago grain trade, is sending a small 
sack of flour, carefully insured, to a 
nephew in Germany by parcel post. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
le:ves Tuesday, March 23, for Buffalo, 
N. Y., to attend the annual meeting of 
the New York State Millers’ Association. 

H. H. King, president of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago Friday on his way home after a 
vacation of six weeks spent in California 
ald the southern states. 

Herman Petersen, of Petersen Bros. 
& Co., wholesale flour merchants and ex- 
porters, returned to Chicago early last 
week after a pleasure trip to the East, 


the Panama Canal, and the fairs in 
California. 

Among the visiting millers in this 
market last week were F. H. Blodgett, 
president of the Blodgett Milling Co., 
Janesville, Wis. and C. B. Jenkins, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. 

Helen Nilsen, of Bergen, Norway, 
who represents the Armour Grain Co. in 
part Norway, was a guest of the Armour 
company early in the week. It is the in- 
tention of Mr. Nilsen to take on a few 
mill accounts for the sale of flour in his 
country. From here he will go to the 
southern states. He will also visit Can- 
ada, and sail a month hence for home. 


During the Friday session Chicago 
wire houses had Omaha reports claiming 
seaboard bids for oats at a good gain 
over the previous day. At the same time 
Northwest houses were reporting seed 
oats in South Dakota exhausted. From 
other Northwest sources came the infor- 
mation that the Canadian government is 
arranging to buy seed for oat raisers, 
because the British government took 
practically all the supplies for war pur- 
poses earlier in the season. 

H. E. Brooks, who recently resigned 
his position as manager of the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, to become 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., is 
spending a few days in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee where he was formerly located 
several years ago. The mill with which Mr. 
Brooks will hereafter be identified is 
being rebuilt by the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, and will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bbls wheat flour, aside 
from a rye and corn plant. The mill 
will be placed in operation about May 1. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., March 22.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 25,800 bbls, was 8,000 last 
week, representing 31 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week mills with a ca- 
pacity of 25,800 turned out 7,500, or 29 
per cent, and a year ago mills with a 
capacity of 22,800 turned out 13,998, or 
59 per cent. 

Flour business last week was excep- 
tionally dull. Buyers were out of the 
market, and sales made by mills were 
very light. Prices, however, were ad- 
vanced in sympathy with the strong cash 
market and quoted on the basis of $8.05 
@8.20, in wood. 

Millers all look for an improvement as 
stocks are light, and buyers soon will be 
obliged to make purchases. Inquiry was 
better the latter part of the week, and 
there was more disposition on the part 
of the buyer to replenish stocks. Millers 
have an ample supply of choice milling 
wheat on hand, and are ready to grind 
heavily when the demand comes. 

* +. 


Clears were in good demand, and Were 
quoted on the basis of $6.95@7, in jute. 
Mills are sold ahead, and have plenty of 
loading orders. There are no stocks on 
hand, and flour is loaded out as fast as 
manufactured. The domestic trade took 
the entire output. 

Shipping directions on patents came in 
slowly, and the output was curtailed. 
The small amount shipped out went to 
buyers who wanted it for immediate use. 

There was a moderate inquiry from 
the East and middle states, but very lit- 
tle business resulted. 

* * 


Kansas straights were dull, and prices 
were quoted on the basis of $7.35@7.50, 
in cotton. Trade with jobbers was light. 
Large bakeries bought moderately well, 
while small shops were in the market 
for a limited quantity. 


Rye flour easier, and standard city 
blended brands $6.50@6.60, in 
wood; country blends, $6.45 for dark, and 
$6.50 for white, in jute. Pure was quot- 
ed at $6.65@6.75, in wood. The demand 
was fair and millers were able to do a 
satisfactory business in the East and 
Southwest, while state and local business 
was fair. Millers carry very light stocks, 
and grind just what the trade requires. 
Offerings of choice cash rye were light, 
and at times millers found difficulty in 
obtaining good milling grades. 

There was some improvement in the 
demand for grits, and prices were quoted 
on basis of $1.55 per 100 Ibs. Corn meal 
advanced 5c, $1.90 being asked for white, 
and $1.80 for yellow, in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. There was a fair shipping demand, 
with local trade satisfactory. Millers are 
unable to do any Canadian business at 
the present time. 


MILLFEED FIRM AND HIGHER 


The millfeed market was firm and 
higher, showing an advance of 50@75c 
per ton for the week on both bran and 
middlings, while hominy feed was excep- 
tionally strong and advanced to $27 for 
white, and $25.50 for yellow, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Offerings from northwestern country 
mills dropped off, while southwestern 
feed was out of line for this market. 
Shippers bought what they had ordered, 
not caring to book ahead at the pres- 
ent time. There was an improvement in 
the eastern demand, and transit feed 
sold more readily. There is considerable 
feed stored here, which has not been 
sold. 

Mills were holding April feed at a pre- 
mium, but shippers were not interested 
except for immediate shipment. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the market will ease 
off as soon as mills increase their out- 
put. 

Business in the state was good and 
buyers wanted quick shipment, showing 
that stocks were light. There was an 
easier feeling in oil meal and prices 
dropped 50c, while cottonseed meal 
showed an advance of 50c for the week. 
There was an improvement in the demand 
for choice wheat screenings. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 23 
wheat; 170 corn; 400 oats; 200 barley; 
34 rye; 4 flaxseed. 


NOTES 

Grain, in store at Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 17,217 bus; corn, 1,000,669; oats, 
572,803; barley, 336,925; rye, 12,183. 

Fire at the Stacks & Kellogg elevator 
last week caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion resulted in a loss of about 
$1,000. 

Members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce held a caucus on Saturday 
and the following candidates were nomi- 
nated for the primary election on March 
27: for president, W. P. Bishop, D. G. 
Owen, E. C. Wall, Charles A. Krause; 
first vice-president, A. K. Taylor; sec- 
ond vice-president, Walter Stern, S. G. 
Courteen, J. M. Riebs, Jr; secretary, H. 
W. Ladish; treasurer, H. A. Plumb. 

H. N. Witson. 





The Rye Situation 

Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 
The advance in rye since Jan. 1 culmi- 
nated in February, and was followed by 
a reaction of 22c bu, which equaled the 
total advance. The decline was due to a 
suspension of the export buying, as well 
as to the demoralization in other cereals. 
Practically no business was done on the 
basis of the decline, both buying and 
selling being at a standstill. Renewed 
buying in the last week resulted in a 
sharp advance, which has forced prices 
lle per bu above low point, and it is 
extremely probable that prices will go 
still higher. 
» On account of the supply of rye in the 
country being much smaller than usual, 
sharp fluctuations can be expected dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. 

* * 


John B. A. Kern & Sons, Milwaukee, 
Wis: There is a steady export demand 
for rye flour and domestic business has 
been of fair volume. 





The Elkhart (Ind.) Baking Co., H. C. 
Gove, president, is at present using over 
300 bbls of flour monthly and is enjoy- 
ing an increasing sale of its products. 
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ROCHESTER 


Rocuesrer, N. Y., March 22.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 11,600 bbls, of which 8,800 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 56 
per cent of capacity, compared with 13,- 
400, or 65 per cent, the previous week, 
13,600, or 68 per cent, a year ago, 13,200, 
or 60 per cent, two years ago, and 11,350, 
or 55 per cent, three years ago. 

Spring wheat millers agreed that the 
past week was one of the dullest . they 
ever experienced. There was positively 
no demand for spring patents or low- 
grade flours, and only a limited inquiry 
for clears. Neither Boston nor New 
York customers seemed willing to pur- 
chase at any price, and the total sales 
were the smallest in a long time. Ship- 
ping directions were also scarce, and with 
flour on hand mills cut down production. 

Spring patents were held firmly at $8 
@8.15, wood, Boston. The little business 
reported was mostly at $8, although one 
mill reported a few small lots sold at 
$8.10. But at the close of business Sat- 
urday night the best spring patents 
could have been bought at $8. Some of 
the millers who quoted $8.15 said they 
would gladly take $8 if they could get it. 
In the city small sales of spring patents 
were reported at $8@8.10, wood. 

The best demand was for spring clears. 
One mill was busy running full time on 
an export order. It reported sales at 90c 
per bbl under spring patents, or at $7.25. 
One mill made some sales at $7.15, and 
reported a fair demand. There was a 
light demand for low-grade flour, and it 
was offered at $5, jute, New York. One 
mill that had low-grade accumulating 
offered it under $5. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
was moderate. Mills ran nearly full time, 
but mostly on old orders. Sales were 
made at $7, wood, Boston, or 20c per 
bbl over the previous week’s quotations. 
There was a fair demand considering 
the advance. Shipping directions came 
in only fairly well. Entire wheat flour 
sold well at $7.60@7.70. 


* - 


There was another advance in rye flour 
prices, sales being made at $6.85@6.90 
for pure light rye flour, while the dark 
rye flour sold at $6.60. Millers said 
buying orders were not so urgent, but 
some customers who needed flour put in 
good orders. Shipping directions were 
still a little slow. 

A moderate trade was put through in 
graham flour, there being a fair eastern 
and local demand. One mill made sales 
at $6.50, while another obtained $6.60. 
These prices were practically unchanged 
from previous week. 

* * 


A decided improvement occurred in 
the millfeed situation. ‘The demand in- 
creased, and prices advanced 50c ton on 
the average, with some sales $1 higher 
than the previous week. Spring bran had 
the best call, selling at $24@24.50, in 


100’s, f.o.b. Rochester, or $26.50@27, 
Boston. Winter bran was steady at $30, 


in 100’s, Rochester. 

Spring middlings also sold a little bet- 
ter and prices ruled firm. Sales were re- 
ported at $28, in 100’s, f.o.b. Rochester 
or $30.50, Boston. One mill obtained as 
high as $32.50, in 100’s, for a fancy 
white middling. The lowest price quoted 
during the week was $29, in 100’s, Bos- 
ton. Winter middlings sold at $32, in 
100’s, Boston. Rye feed sold at $29, in 
100’s Boston, 


GROWING CROP 


Favorable weather for the growing 
crop prevailed in this part of western 
New York last week. The recent snow 
covering melted and supplied beneficial 
moisture. Most reports received here 
told of the favorable condition of the 
wheat. 

NOTES 


A. R. Butcher, proprietor of the 
Genesee Valley Milling Co., Bergen, N. 
Y., was a visitor on ’change this week. 

Millers paid $1.35 per bu for winter 
wheat to the growers the past week and 
receipts were quite liberal. 

Buckwheat flour was quiet, owing to 
milder weather and lateness of the sea- 
son. The supply here is small, and prices 
firm at $3@3.25 per 100 lbs, in small 
sacks. 

R. J. Arxkrys. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department. 
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The weakness which set in as soon as 
it appeared that the allied fleet was 
seriously trying to force the Dardanelles 
~ has continued ever since. Wheat prices 
have not gone back as much as might 
have been expected, in fact not more 
than 6d@1s 6d, according to the variety 
and position. But business has been 
greatly restricted, and if the same feel- 
ing continues we are bound to see a fur- 
ther drop of wheat before long. 

As regards the flour market, much the 
same may be said. The mills here have 
not lowered their prices, and country 
flour is also unchanged. But there is no 
sale for flour, and in the oversea market 
American and Canadian brands on spot 
have been knocked about these past seven 
days by resellers. Importers have not 
yet apparently given way, but there is 
enough American and Canadian flour in 
second hands to render the action of re- 
sellers very troublesome. Meanwhile 
transatlantic c.i.f. prices, though softer 
than they were before the recent break, 
are still well above our spot parity, thus 
rendering further c.i.f. purchases very 
difficult. 

The only topic of any interest on this 
market during the past week has been 
the Dardanelles, which buyers here have 
made up their minds are bound to fall 
before the guns of the allied fleet at an 
early date. The fact that the attacking 
squadron has forced its way some five 
miles or more into the straits, is taken 
as a sure sign of quick victory. 

The result is uncertain now, but if the 
straits are forced, and the way into the 
Black Sea cleared, it is not at all 
certain that the rate at which under pres- 
ent conditions Russian wheat could be 
shipped would be such as to afford very 
substantial relief to the market. 

As the millers stick firmly to their sen- 
sible resolution not to sell flour more 
than 21 days ahead, their trade with 
bakers is maintained on a sound con- 
sumptive basis. Here and there, of 
course, the salesmen of the mills may be 
undersold by jobbing factors, who also 
have the advantage of being able to offer 
flour to customers at longer dates, but 
the volume of oversea flour now coming 
into London, though larger than it has 
been in recent years, is not sufficient to 
seriously hurt the trade of the millers. 

The mills here have had a great pull 
from the big orders the authorities have 
placed with them ever since war broke 
out. When it is considered that there 
are, or have recently been in training 
throughout this country, somewhere about 
1,000,000 men, it is easy to see that the 
mere flour consumption of such a force 
is a big item. The bulk of this supply 
has, it is believed, gone to London, the 
flour being ground here and baked into 
bread by local bakers near the camps. 

On the whole the condition of the mill- 
ing trade in London city is quite flour- 
ishing. The Rank mill has just placed an 
order for a fourth plant of 1,714 bbls 
capacity, which will bring its total -ca- 
pacity up to 6,857 bbls. The next larg- 
est mill, that of W. Vernon & Sons, has 
a capacity of 3,771 bbls. The total ca- 
pacity of the mills of this port and dis- 
trict is today over 30,000 bbls. It has 


more than doubled in the past 10 years. 
There is no change in London milled 
Households, which are now the 


flour. 


standard, remain at 53s, nominal, or 
51s 6d to the baker who pays ready 
money. ’ 

English country flour is unchanged, but 
is very quiet. Today we quote roller 
whites at 44s 6d@45s; straights, 45s 6d@ 
46s 6d; patents, 46s 6d@48s, according to 
quality,—all ex-rail London. 

While the prices of oversea flour have 
been most irregular, owing to the action 
of resellers, first hands are firmly hold- 
ing American top spring wheat patents 
at 47s@48s 6d, ex-store, while Min- 
nesota patents are quoted 46s 6d@47s, in 
the same position. 

American spring wheat clears may be 
quoted in the same way at 45s 6d, ex- 
store for fancy marks, while first clears: 
are held at 44s@44s 6d, in the same po- 
sition. 

Kansas best patents are held at 47@ 
48s, ex-store, while seconds are quoted at 
45s 6d@46s 6d, ex-store. 

Manitoba export patents are un- 
changed, as far as importers’ offers are 
concerned, being quoted at 46s 6d@48s, 
ex-store, according to quality. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for the past two weeks, with the re- 
spective countries of origin, in sacks of 
280 lbs, were: 

Feb, 26 Feb. 19 


United States (Atlantic ports) 29,590 24,226 








United States (Pacific ports). ..... 4,200 
COMAGR cosccccesecicssccocce GQOTE cece 
BORA cccccscscssscecssce 36,265 28,426 


' Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 


Feb. 26 Jan. 29 Jan. 1 
Foreign wheat*® ...... 49,721 89,903 81,370 
British wheatft ...... 3,646 3,719 5,219 
Foreign flourt ....... 37,597 63,124 43,949 
Foreign and British 
BOUTS ccccccsccceces 69,860 91,146 67,848 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 lbs). {Sacks 
(280 lbs). 


LIVERPOOL, MARCH 1 


The foreign flour market, since prices 
reached the top notch 10 days ago, has 
been very quiet. The lull in the de- 
mand this week was very marked. The 
steady downward tendency of wheat 
prices could not fail to have a depressing 
effect and the attempt to force the Dar- 
danelles serves to intensify the prevailing 
reserve of operators in flour. 

Despite the comparative absence of 
demand, holders are not by any means 
demoralized, but all the same are not 
quite so exacting in their demands for 
goods on spot or to arrive. Prices are 1s 
per 280 Ibs lower on the week. American 
and Canadian springs and hard winters 
now are from 47s upward, according to 
quality, but this concession has not 
proved tempting enough to accelerate 
business. For shipment, however, some 
exceptionally cheap offers met with a fair 
response. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are all easier in 
their views, some more so than others. 
Minnesota patents, now quoted from 45s 
upward, are 6d lower; Canadian spring 
patents at the same price are Is lower; 
soft winter wheat patents from 47s, are 
2s lower, while Kansas patents from 45s, 
are 3s lower. The latter, owing to thé 
comparatively large reduction in price, 
were the most attractive, and some new 
business for shipment materialized. 

Low-grade flours on spot are scare, and 
prices are nominally unchanged at 35s 
per 280 lbs upward. For shipment, some 
cheaper offers of American ordinary bak- 
ers at 33s 6d, c.i.f., attracted some atten- 
tion, but an advance to 34s 6d checked 
further business. 

Pacific Coast flours are cleared on spot, 
but offered to arrive from 47s. For 
shipment, the latest quotations are 49s 


r 


per 280 lbs, but at this figure are muc 
too high. - 
* * 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 6,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 98,000, against 63,000 sacks the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total 


‘to the United ny mere is 2,362,000 sacks, 


against 2,577,000 
last season. 


uring the same period 


oo 


Home millers, in conformity with the 
drop in the cost of wheat, have reduced 
limits Is - 280 Ibs to the basis of 49s 
per 280 lbs for bakers grade, but only 
needy buyers are paying this price. 

FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: 
Flour has been difficult to sell this week, 
owing to the big fluctuations in the wheat 
market and the anticipation that the 
— of the Dardanelles will mean a 
lower level of prices. Spring patents 
have’ been sold for prompt shipment at 
42s 6d, c.i.f. Liverpool, but this was in 
completion of special freight contracts. 
Kansas patents are held for 45s@46s 6d 
without finding buyers. Low-grades are 
dull and neglected, although Minneapolis 
second clears could have been. worked 
last week at 33s. 

Linseed cakes are dull for near posi- 
tions, but a few hundred tons for April 
seaboard shipment sold at £11, c.i.f. Liv- 
erpool. There have been no first hand 
offers of cottonseed meal during the 
week, but resellers are profit-taking. One 
lot of 40 per cent sold at £9 5s, c.i.f. 
Liverpool, on passage. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 1 


Imported Manitoba patents were 
quoted 6d lower, at 46s on the spot, and 
straights at 44s 3d. The home millers, 
who find in Manitoba patents and im- 
ported Minnesotas their chief rivals, are 
quoting at about the same figure, al- 
though they say they should be getting 
more money, considering the high prices 
they have to pay for their wheat. 

Minnesotas are at 47s, on spot, without 
much doing, as the bakers are fairly well 
stocked and are not in the mood to buy 
more, when there is talk of prices re- 
ceding. 

The fact that the Irish Channel and 
the entrance to Scotland between Ireland 
and the Mull of Galloway are practically 
closed, should have the effect of sending 
flour prices up, but the trade here does 
not view the German blockade seriously. 

Minnesota straights have been quoted 
at 44s 9d, and for American soft winters 
the price is 49s, with small business. 
Kansas was quoted at 46s, on spot. Cana- 
dian 90 per cent, of which there is very 
little, 47s 6d@48s; Australians, 47s. 

No change has to be noted in the price 
of oatmeal. Scotch is quoted at 45@46s 
per 280 lbs; Irish, 45@46s; Canadian, 
43 @4As. 

The imports at Glasgow for the week 
ending Feb, 23 were: wheat, 15,539 qrs; 
flour, 39,726 sacks; oatmeal, 3,208 sacks; 
maize, 233 qrs. 


PRICE OF BREAD IN GLASGOW 


With the latest advance in the price 
of bread in Glasgow the ordinary 2-lb 
loaf of the best quality is now 33d. 
When the war started the price was only 
3d, but in justice to the bakers it ought 
to be stated that, having large stocks of 
flour on hand at that time, they kept the 
price of bread unchanged until their 
flour was exhausted. Then they had to 
pay greatly increased prices. 

* #* 

The supply of wheat on Glasgow quays 
and in public stores at the end of Feb- 
ruary was 70,144 qrs, against 80,144 on 


Jan. 30, and 28,300 on Feb. 28, 1914. 
Flour stocks are 134,424 sacks, against 
122,992 sacks on Jan. 30, and 118,751 
sacks on Feb. 28, 1914. 


EDINBURGH AND. LEITH MARKETS 


- The supply of home-grown wheat has 
shown an increase, and the demand has 
been satisfactory, sales being induced by 
the price drop of Is per qr on the week. 
Influenced by advices from America and 
the continued bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles, foreign wheat was easier. Busi 
ness showed little increase, however. 

The home millers asked the previous 
week’s prices for their flour: 53s for 
whites, 52s for extras, and 51s for supers. 
Imported flour could be had on cheaper 
terms, prices of the former being slightly 
above the Glasgow figures. There was a 
quiet demand. Millers of Edinburg) 
and Midlothian oatmeal asked 51s for 
their best grades. 

In Leith very little business was pass- 
ing, with the tendency of prices in buy- 
ers’ favor. 

The imports into Leith last week from 
North American ports consisted of 1,907 
sacks flour, 9,719 qrs wheat, and 3,594 
qrs barley. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 1 


As far as new business in the flour 
trade is concerned, things have come tu 
a complete standstill. There is no nev 
buying of any description, and consum- 
ers are not keen even about taking u) 
old contracts, despite the fact that « 
lot of them are made at shillings belov 
what they could be bought at today. 

Cables from America indicate some 
lower quotations, but these have only hai 
the effect of stopping all attempts to do 
forward business, and despite the lower 
quotations the figures wanted by the 
millers in America are still above the 
prices which importers are willing to 
accept, ex-quay either port, for any- 
thing they have to sell, and thus they are 
unable to make any headway or do any 
business at lower figures. 

The advance in the price of bread in 
Belfast to 744d per 4-lb loaf has not had 
the effect of making the consumer go 
into market for flour; indeed, it is very 
questionable whether he will buy anything 
for two or three months to come, and 
with cheap prices for the raw material 
and a high price for bread, a good deal 
of money will be made in Ireland. 

Importers would willingly accept 47s, 
ex-quay Belfast or Dublin for first-class 
Minneapolis flours, and in one case 46s 
6d was the price indicated, but there is 
nothing doing of —~ account. For ship- 
ment, the price of this class of flour, al- 
though easier than a week ago, is still in 
the neighborhood of 48s net, c.i.f. Belfast, 
which, adding extra charges of sight 
drafts, war risk, etc., would bring the 
flour up to about 51s, a price which is 
utterly out of line at present in this 
market. 

Ordinary Minnesota patents are still 
quoted at 47s 6d, net c.i.f. Belfast or 
Dublin for shipment, and the same price 
ex-quay would be accepted by seconc- 
hand sellers. One mill, shipping under 
blind marks, has been a seller this week 
at equal to 46s net, c.if., but so far ro 
transactions have taken place. 

Kansas flours have been offered at 46s, 
ex-store, or the same price to arrive, ex- 
quay either Belfast or Dublin, but the 
figures do not seem at all tempting. For 
shipment mills’ quotations are possib!y 
on the basis of 44s 6d@45s, although 
cables have been scarce and difficult to 
obtain from Kansas millers during the 
week. The quantities offering on spot are 
not large, but unless there is a change in 
the requirements of the trade, they will 
be large enough to supply any demand 
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March 24, 1915 


’ for this class of flour in the Irish market 


for some time to come. ‘ 

Manitoba flours are very i r in 
price. Export patent grade has been of- 
fered at 46s 6d, ex-quay Belfast or Dub- 
lin, this price being for a really fine 
article. There have best one or two lots 
offered for resale by consumers at 6@9d 
per sack less than the above price, which 
so far has not led to any business, but 
has had the effect of temporarily de- 
moralizing the market. 

American soft winters are still over 
50s for shipment, and although import- 
ers are willing to accept 47s and 48s, full 
landed, terms, even they are not able to 
do any business at present. Home mill- 
ers have still a good deal of cheap flour 
to deliver, and until this is cleared up 
importers will not be able to make even 
the present asking prices for, any small 
lots they have. The consumption of soft 
flour is very dull for the time of year. 

It is impossible to do any business in 
Picifie Coast flour. It seems as if im- 
porters would have to wait the termina- 
tion of the war and the advent of a new 
crop. 

vill offal has been very dull. Both 

middlings and bran are cheaper, but de- 
spite the reduction of 2s 6d@5s per ton 
there is no attempt to do business. It is 
hard to account for this in the face of 
cold weather and the promise of a late 
spring. 
Pineal cakes of foreign manufacture 
are still scarce, and the home miller is 
struggling to supply the demand at 
about £12 ton, ex-quay either port, and 
there are even indications that this figure 
will be exceeded before long. Cotton 
cake is still very high for shipment, busi- 
ness with the mills being now wellnigh 
impossible, £9 15s@£10 being the price 
indicated, ex-quay Belfast or Dublin, for 
good 41 per cent meal, prompt shipment; 
the same price is wanted for cake. 

Uhere have been, however, resellers in 
the market at £9 for both meal and cake, 
on passage to Belfast. Indian meal is 
very dull. 


HOLLAND, FEB. 25 

rhe 100,000 bags of American patent 
fleur sold at Rotterdam, reported last 
week, realized from 2234@23',fl per 100 
kilos, and only a small lot brought 23%, fi. 
Since then transactions to bakers are re- 
ported at 2314,@24fl. 

Home-milled flour remains scarce, most 
mills being compelled to work half or 
quarter capacity for want of wheat, 
which is coming in slowly. Two cargoes 
of wheat are expected to arrive at Rot- 
terdam daily, but on being distributed 
will only satisfy the mills for a week. 

Some Amsterdam flour dealers are an- 
noyed at the action of the mayor in 
commandeering warehoused flour that 
had been bought at high prices from the 
government. It is not yet known what 
price will be paid for it, but as long as 
the city authorities can buy from the 
government dealers are of the opinion 
that there is no reason for flour being 
taken from them, particularly as it is not 
a measure for general benefit. 

Up to Feb. 1 the government had dis- 
tributed 188,397,870 kilos of wheat; rye, 
18,033,109; flour, 23,108,290. 





Prices Are Not High 

W. H. Hayward, secretary C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md: 

Business during last week was quite 
spasmodic; in general it is very dull. 
However, we ha.e been able to work a 
few good-sized lots for export, which 
keeps us fairly well employed for the 
time being. 

The general idea of buyers seems to 
be that prices are too high, and a decline 
is likely to occur. The course of wheat 
recently certainly does not justify any 
such attitude on their part, and if the 
supplies remaining in the country are as 
low as indicated by the recent govern- 
ment report, we do not think present 
values can be regarded as unduly high, 
all things considered. 

Have had no trouble whatever with 
buyers in reference to canceling con- 
tracts. Nearly all of our orders have 
been -for quick shipment, and we are not 
booked ahead to any extent for future 
shipment. ‘ 

With any further advance in corn and 
Oats, we believe that millfeed should at- 
tract attention, and soon recover some 
of its lost ground. 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Markets Quiet but Sensitive—Dardanelles 
Bombard it—G my and Kalian 
Supplies—Crop Reports Variable 
(By Our London Correspdéndent.) 


Lonvon, March 2.—The market is 
yy os in buyers’ favor, compared with 
a week ago, for La Plata wheat, but 
otherwise there is no change in values, 
the influences on one side of the market 
having fairly counterbalanced those on 
the other. In some quarters there is an 
opinion that the strength of wheat is 
practically unimpaired, notwithstanding 
the recent extensive realizations on the 
part of weak holders. The market, how- 
ever, is sensitive, and readily responds to 
any market information either bullish or 
bearish. 

The leading considerations on the bull 
side were the unfavorable weather in 
Argentina, a continued active inquiry for 
Italy, a reduction in the world’s ship- 
ments, and the small proportion for the 
United Kingdom. 

On the other hand the bombardment of 
the Dardanelles and the initial success 
of the allied fleets made the market quiet- 
er, as millers are not disposed to buy 
with any freedom until the question of 
future supplies is brought nearer to a 
solution. The sharp decline on your side 
was to some extent effective here, but the 
opinion was expressed that it was en- 
tirely due to outside influences. 

In respect to the shipments to Italy, a 
member of the Italian Chamber declared 
in public that Italy is being denuded of 
foodstuffs in order to supply belligerents, 
and this receives confirmation from the 
statement made by the captain of a 
British steamer, who discharged a cargo 
of American wheat at an Italian port. 
He stated that he saw that most of it was 
loaded into German trucks. The Italian 
government is being urged to take con- 
trol of the grain market, and to sell at 
prices not exceeding 28s per qtl. 

So far as this country is concerned, the 
present outlook encourages consumers to 
utilize their stocks, and buy only for 
actual requirements, but the high freights 
still necessitate stiff prices, and pending 
some drastic change in the general situ- 
ation there cannot be any notable reduc- 
tion in the value of the article. More- 
over, even if the Dardanelles were re- 
opened some time must elapse before we 
may have Russian wheat. 

The shipments to Europe were liberal, 
the total for the week being 1,200,000 
qrs, of which 760,000 were for the Conti- 
nent. European requirements at present 
amount to about 1,100,000 qrs weekly. 

The war and the existing labor condi- 
tions have resulted in the Port of London 
authorities deciding to increase all dock, 
warehouse and lighter charges by 7% 
per cent. The Manchester Ship Canal 
Co. has also increased certain charges 
by 10 per cent, and in some cases by 20. 


* # 


In France threshing is proceeding with 
fair rapidity, and there appears to be 
some justification for the statement that 
farmers are holding appreciable quanti- 
ties.. The military requisitions, however, 
continue to hamper traders. In view of 
the possible reopening of the Dardanelles 
it is interesting to note that Russian ship- 
pers state that in South Russian harbors 
10,000,000 qrs of wheat and rye have 
been concentrated, ready to export as 
soon as is possible. 

Night frosts have of late prevailed in 
France, and they have helped to make 
the soil more tillable. In the agricul- 
tural districts operations are being 
pushed forward very rapidly, and as 
every one, including women and girls, is 
at work, it is hoped that the desired re- 
sult of a large area will be achieved. 
For the most part the condition of wheat 
and rye is satisfactory. 

In this country there is a good deal 
of plowing to be done in many districts, 
and the scarcity of labor will be a diffi- 
cult matter. A change to less wintry 
and drier conditions is greatly desired, 
and it will be imperative in order that 
spring work may not be delayed. The 
soil is much too wet for working and the 
delay in spring sowing is serious. 

Italian reports are variable and often 
conflicting, but given fine weather it is 
thought that the damage from rain will 
not be serious. In Spain the weather is 





good, and there are prospects of a full 
ave crop. 

In Germany and Austria-Hungary the 
weather is fairly seasonable, but general- 
ly milder. 

In some parts of Russia further falls 
of snow are reported, but in others the 
temperature is higher. In crop condi- 
tions, however, there is no great change. 

In Roumania, with normal conditions, 
good crop results are expected, as the 
weather so far has been favorable. 

The government has distributed seed 
with a free hand in North Africa, and 
although the season is advanced farmers 
continue to sow. As there is plenty of 
moisture in the soil it is expected that 
germination will be rapid and successful. 

The crop outlook in India is favorable, 
and a record yield is expected. 

In Australia rains are reported in 
New South Wales and Victoria which 
will put the land in good condition for 
agricultural operations, and it is expected 
that there will be a fair increase in the 
wheat area. 

In Argentina the weather is very un- 
settled, which does not augur well for a 
rapid crop movement. 

The International Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Rome reports that in countries in 
the northern hemisphere, for which there 
are data relating to winter crops, an in- 
crease is generally reported in the area 
sown compared with last year, especially 
in India, which shows an increase of 22 
per cent. The good reports on the wheat 
crop in the Southern hemisphere are con- 
firmed. 





BUFFALO 


Burrauo, N. Y., March 22.—The larg- 
est miller in Buffalo says that in his day 
there has never been such a dull season 
for patent flour, nor a more unfavorable 
outlook. 

Buyers appear to be afraid to take 
hold, regardless of price. At the same 
time a large number of dealers have no 
stocks of any kind. 

The mills are unable to get shipping 
directions for the liberal stocks on hand, 
and are willing to accept a shading in 
fair-sized lots to keep running. 

There is, however, another side to the 
milling situation, and that is the stead- 
ily increasing demand for clears, which 
seem to be getting into the same posi- 
tion they were previous to the middle of 
February, when prices were close to pat- 
ents. 

Export orders are floating around, but 
rather than bother with that class of 
business the mills prefer to shut down. 
One of the big mills here is working on 
flour for shipment to a foreign port, but 
it is the only one running full time, the 
rest having reduced their output from 
25 to 50 per cent. 

Winter wheat flour is even duller than 
spring patents, although prices are lower. 
Short winter patent is offered at $7.70; 
standard, $7.50; pastry, $7.30,—in wood, 
track, Buffalo. p 

Rye flour is dull and easy. 
held at $7@7.25, in wood. 


MILLFEED GOES HIGHER 


Millfeed prices show the effect of shut- 
ting down mills. Reports of the South- 
west asking $2 above Buffalo prices helped 
the situation immensely, and at the close 
today the mills generally were asking 
$24.50 for bran and middlings, an ad- 
vance of $1.50 over last week. Dealers 
bought quite liberally around $23.25@ 
23.50, and some paid $24 late last week 
for desirable feed. 

There are, however, no encouraging re- 
ports from country dealers regarding 
any improvement in the demand for feed. 
But this may come any day, as the farm- 
er is well cleaned up on substitutes of 
all kinds. 

Winter: wheat millers are offering 
bran at $26; mixed feed, $27.50; mid- 
dlings, $26.50, track, Buffalo. 


Corn meal millers, as a rule, report 
business slack, but are looking forward 
to a better demand in spite of the high 
price of the cereal. 

Hominy is steady, and offerings light. 
Gluten feed steady, with a fair demand. 

Another decline in oil meal last week, 
and from all indications the end of the 
cut is not yet in sight. There are fairly 
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free offerings at $33.50, for quick 
ment, on track, Buffalo, Bas pn 
Cottonseed meal steady, with only a mod- 
erate demand. 

Buckwheat lower, and no demand. 
Carloads of fancy were offered at $1.95 
per 100 lbs, bulk, on track Buffalo. 
Kafir corn easy at $1.50 per 100 Ibs, bulk, 
track, Buffalo, with fairly heavy receipts. 

Rolled oats a? and only steady. Oat 
hulls, reground, sacked, are freely of- 
fered at $16, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills for the week 
was 81,500 bbls, representing 59 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 101,500, or 
74 per cent, the previous week, 114,200, 
or 82 per cent, in 1914, 81,100, or 59 per 
cent, in 1913, and 84,500, or 61 per cent, 
in 1912. 

NOTES 

Stocks of rye here are 3,000 bus, com- 
pated with 1,184,000 a year ago. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 4,730,- 
000 bus, compared with 3,000,000 last 
year. 

J. C. Cooper, cottonseed oil manufac- 
turer, Atlanta, Ga., was on ’change last 
week. 

The cargo of 214,238 bus of Canadian 
wheat on the steamer John Dunn, Jr., 
was shipped last week to New York. 

Large shipments of produce of all 
kinds from this state are finding their 
way through Canadian ports for export. 

E. G. Craun, of the Sneath-Cunning- 
ham Co., Tiffin, Ohio, seed and grain deal- 
ers, was in Buffalo several days last week. 

Country millers in this state are pay- 
ing $1.40 for No. 2 red or white wheat, 
delivered at the mill door, but farmers 
are not anxious to sell at that price. 

The Rutland Transit Co. will run six 
of its boats on the Ogdensburg, Buffalo 
and Chicago route the coming season. 
The boats will be in commission about 
April 25. 

With potatoes offered at 25@30c on 
track in this state, farmers are beginning 
to feed them to cattle as there are no 
prospects of higher prices owing to the 
enormous stock in the country. 

Between July 14, 1913, and March 15, 
1915, the committee of Buffalo millers 
having in charge the investigation of 
dust explosions, received from millers 
contributions amounting to $4,094. This 
was the cost of the work done under the 
direction of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, 
during the year ended July 31, 1914. 

E. BanGasser. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 

r Acres 
Winter Spng 
1915*. 41,263 


-—Bushels—, 
Total Wint Spng Tot 





1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,699 18,485 50,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,162 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Estimated acreage Dec. 1, 





United States Grain Crops 
The attached table gives the final esti- 
mate by the Department of Agriculture of 
the grain and flaxseed crops by years (in 
millions of bus): Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 


1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 «615 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 8=615 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 





F. J. Lingham, vice-president Federal 
Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y: Trade is ex- 
tremely dull. Neither jobber nor baker 
shows any disposition to book ahead. If 
there is as little buying as we understand, 
flour stocks must be gradually lessening, 
and if quiet business continues for a few 
weeks, there will surely be large buy- 
ing at the opening of the new crop. 
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The output of flour by mills r - 6 
sented at Toledo, with a combined 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week en 
ing March 20, was 27,900, or 58 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 25,900, or 54 
per cent, the previous week, 25,700, or 
53Y, per cent, a year ago, 20,400, or 
42, per cent, two years ago, and 30,300, 
or 63 per cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills last week 
showed no improvement. Only one mill 
sold its output, and occasional sales mere- 
ly were made to established trade. New 
car lot business if almost entirely want- 
ing. Although wheat did not show such 
a range in price as the previous week, 
business was not helped any thereby. 
Cash and May at Toledo closed Satur- 
day practically the same as the week 
before. 

One miller sold a lot of flour for 
France last week. Aside from this no 
export business was done. Cables were 
exchanged, but no offers resulted to show 
how much the mills might be out of line. 
There has been very little export inquiry 
lately. 

Feed was a slow market last week at 
unchanged prices. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


A heavy fall of light snow Saturday 
morning furnished additional moisture. 
The growing wheat is in as good condition 
as could be wished at this time of the 
year. All indications are that it has 
come through the winter in excellent 
shape. 

Reports as to the wheat movement are 
variable, but it is clear that it is not 
heavy. There are also evidences that the 
amount still on the farms is not great. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 

a combined daily capacityof 19,160 bbls, 
for the week ending March 20, made 
57,030 bbls, or 49 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 41,411, or 49 per cent, 
the previous week, by 15 mills of 14,110 
bbls capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed situ- 
ation, these mills report: Flour poor, feed 
fair...Flour quiet, feed active...Flour 
fair, feed a .Flour completely dead, 
feed fairly active...Flour, few inquiries 
but no sales; feed good...Flour very 
quiet, feed fair...Flour very quiet, feed 
quiet... Flour dull, feed fair. 

One mill reports foreign shipment of 
500 bbls. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 

Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo, 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev, & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co., Evansville. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co, 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 

The Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. has 

added a three-ton auto-truck to the de- 

livery equipment of its Indianapolis 
branch. 


. 


John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has 
gone to Birmingham, Ala., on a visit of 
10 days. 

L. C. Chase, of the Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy, Ohio, with Mrs. Chase and 
their son, has been spending some time 
at Daytona, Fla. 

The Sullivan (Ind.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is another one of the small mills in 
this section now grindi ng spring wheat 
flour for the bakery tra 

F. M. Rakestraw, at one time con- 
nected with the Metzgar Seed & Oil Co., 
died suddenly of apoplexy at his home 
in Toledo March 18, age 66 years. He is 
survived by his wife and three sons. 

F. A. Lonergan, of Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Philadelphia, with head- 
quarters formerly at Detroit, Mich., is 
now located at Indianapolis, and will call 
on the trade in Indiana and northern 
Ohio. 

The Harter Milling Co., Toledo, which 
has occupied offices in the Produce Ex- 
change Building for the past 18 years, 
moved last week into offices on the nine- 
teenth floor of the new Second National 
Bank Building. 


W. F. Steele, representing the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. in Ohio, P. J. Mc- 
Kenney, of the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, and George Boyle, of the 
Empire Milling Co. Newton, Kansas, 
were in Toledo calling on the bakers last 
week, 


George A. Daut has disposed of his 
bakery at Newport, Ky., and will look 
for a position as flour salesman. He for- 
merly sold flour for the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., Listman Mill 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., and the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Arthur Cunningham, of Sneath & 
Cunningham, grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was on 
’change March 18. Mr. Cunningham 
says that reports from their 40 grain 
elevators indicate that there is very little 
wheat still on farms. Some elevators re- 
port that they will scarcely be able to 
make up one or two cars of wheat before 
harvest. Wheat stocks in sections where 
this firm operates are very light. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapvous, Inp., March 22.—Prices 
in this market show, flour to be on a 
steady advance, though trading is as 
sluggish as it has been at any time in 
fully a year or longer. 

There were inquiries from the export 
side of the market, but prices were 3s 
out of line again. The East and South 
took flour sparingly. 

At the close of the week prices ranged: 
soft winter patents, in jute, $6.90@7 bbl; 
mixed feed, $22.50@23 ton, bulk; No. 2 
wheat, $1.50 bu, at the mill. Compared 
with a week ago this leaves flour higher 
by 20@30c per bbl. Feed, on the other 
hand, is 50c cheaper, and wheat closed at 
a loss of 2c, although at intervals during 
the week mills paid a higher price for 
wheat than they were paying Saturdav. 

‘Of the reports received at this center 
at the end of the week, the majority 
showed a slow movement in wheat from 
farms. There is a large amount of grain 
in first hands throughout the state, and 
holders appear unshaken in their belief 
that by he ding a little longer they will 
get better prices. 


NEW WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Wheat in Indiana is, in no sense, in as 
excellent condition as it was a week or 
10 days ago. Many reports that the plant 
is suffering from dry weather were re- 
ceived here Saturday. Rising Sun, Ind., 
sent the report that much of the crop 
there had been killed. More moisture is 


needed. The weather is a bit unseason- 
able, occasionally showing indications of 
real May weather. 


NOTES 


E. M. Haynes, of the Haynes Milling 
Co., ge wg Bo Ind., called here at the 
end of the week. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Grain Co., 
St. Louis Crossing, Ind., has been incor- 

rated, with a capital stock of $7,000. 

company’s directors are Charles N. 
Hager, John W. Dodd and Lewis Aiken. 

President Charles B. Jenkins, of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, came in 
from Noblesville Friday for a conference 
with Secretary C. B. Riley in regard to 
matters pertaining to the flour campaign 
in this state. 

Indianapolis is conducting a campaign 
against some of its bakeries, which ‘are 
said to be kept im an unsanitary condi- 
tion. There have been complaints for 
some time past, and one baker was ar- 
rested last week. The legislature of 1909 
passed a special act regulating such es- 
tablishments. 

The John E. Robbins Co., one of the 
largest stock food manufacturers in the 
country, located at Greensburg, Ind., may 
be operated by a receiver. An applica- 
tion for such has been made by John E. 
Robbins, president. The company has 
$500,000 in capital stock, 


J. M. Pearson. 





South Did Not Buy on Breaks 


John Ball, vice-president Consolidated 
Grocery Co., Jacksonville, Fla: 

We understand from talking to some 
of the best people here that their stock 
of flour is below normal. They have not 
booked ahead. A number of letters have 
been received from different sources 
which were bearish and, with the slight 
drop in wheat about 10 days ago, they 
seem to have frozen up and will listen to 
no price at all. While wheat now looks 
stronger, no large buying has been done; 
few bookings were made on the recent 
break. 

Business generally so far in 1915 has 
been very satisfactory. In fact, our busi- 
ness was better in January and Febru- 
ary than last year, and collections have 
held up well. Fortunately we are well 
protected on flour; have enough to carry 
us for some months to come. However, 
think those who did not buy during the 
recent break have realized their mistake. 

General business conditions seem to be 
improving, and several of our lumber 
mills have opened after being closed for 
several months; this is a good indication. 

The most depressing effect has been 
in the naval stores business; there have 
been practically no sales since August, 
last season’s crop being carried over. 
Operations will be very small during 
1915. This is brought about by the fact 
that 50 per cent of this product is ex- 
ported to foreign countries, and, being 
put on the contraband list, it is impos- 
sible to make shipment. 





Prices High After a War 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: The 
jobbers and bakers whom we furnish 
flour, are buying very little. They are 
trying to regulate purchases so that their 
stocks will be practically exhausted when 
flour from next crop is ready for de- 
livery. 

In business since 1850, our records show 
that the highest prices have prevailed in 
the years following a war. Therefore, we 
think the deductions of many buyers are 
wrong, and that the new crop of wheat 
will start in nearer $1.50 bu than $1. We 
have before us a bill dated Jan. 16, 1869, 
invoicing a carload of flour branded Na- 
tional, made in St. Louis, at $10.50 bbl. 
Every one thought flour was very cheap 
at that price. 

Stocks of flour on hand in the East 
are light. Large jobbers are practically 
out, and are buying only hand to mouth; 
they bring every bear argument possible. 

Think the demand for clears is increas- 
ing a trifle for mixing. We know one 
concern that is buying in 1,000-bbl lots 
and, mixing with a nice bran, sell it as 
graham. 

The flour trade in the next 60 days 
should improve, for it cannot be worse. 
Millfeed should brace up soon. 


March 24, 1915 


MICHIGAN 

Dergorr, Micu., March 22.—On Thurs- 
day of last week, when heavy purchases 
of dame by foreign governments were 
reported from New York, Detroit millers 
had bids from France, but at prices that 
could not be accepted. With wheat at 
$1.35 some business could have been 
done, but this was 20c under Detroit 
prices at that time. 

Production of flour was again cut, mak- 
ing the lowest record in a long time. 
Some inquiries were received for mixed 
cars and small lots, but at prices that 
could not be considered. An increase in 
trade was expected to follow the pur- 
chases reported from New York, but no 
improvement was noted at this point, 
and the week went into history as one 
of the dullest ever experienced in the 
local market. Prices for winter wheat 
flour did not change. 

Spring wheat flour was quoted 20c 
higher, and trade has been about as slow 
as in winter wheat goods. There is the 
same light buying that has characterized 
the market ever since bakers have been 
forced to make fresh purchases. Little 
was done in round lots last weeke Trad 
was mixed, and jobbers were in some 
cases selling flour far under the price at 
which they could replace the stock. At 
one point in the state flour was selling a‘ 
75c sack when the mill price was $1 
There was also a wide range in the quo 
tations sent out by different mills fo: 
flour of like grade. 


Rye flour was dull and easy; rye wa 
higher than a week ago, but the demand 
has diminished. 

Rolled oats were firm and moderately 
active. Corn meal was quiet and steady 

The feed market was quiet and scarce 
ly any change was noted in prices. 

Wheat in this market was in good ex 
port demand all last week, and some fai 
sales were made at prices about 10c high 
er than eastern or local mills were bid 
ding. Eastern mills are taking practi 
cally nothing in this market, but for- 
eigners have been after Michigan soft 
winter grain all season. Michigan farm- 
ers are not liberal sellers, and receipts 
here are moderate, 

* #* 


Detroit mills last week made 6,500 bbls 
of flour, equal to about 40 per cent of 
capacity of the mills, compared wit): 
8,100, or 50 per cent, the week before, 
13,400 a year ago, and 15,600 two years 
ago. 

NOTES 


The David Stott mill was down two 
days for repairs to machinery. 


A large concrete addition is being 
built to the Huron Milling Co.’s mill, 
Harbor Beach. 


Owing to a protest made by Michigan 
millers, the change of flour and other 
mill products from fifth to fourth class 
has been postponed. 


Frank V. List, representing the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., of Seattle, was in 
Detroit last week. He was offering seeds 
to be shipped to Detroit via the Panama 
Canal and New York. 


It is reported that the mill and eleva- 
tor of the Pigeon (Mich.) Milling Co. 
are to be taken over by a company of 
farmers. Leipprandt Bros., proprietors 
of the milling plant, are among the pio- 
neers in that part of Michigan. 

Allegan (Mich.) Milling Co: Winter 
wheat is suffering from continual heavy 
frost and is not very promising now. 
Demand for flour is very slow, but good 
for feed. About 20 per cent of the 
wheat crop is in farmers’ hands, and they 
sell very sparingly. All are looking for 
higher prices. 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe: Farmeis 
throughout this section claim the crop 5 
coming along splendidly, being very 
deeply rooted. Farmers are not inclined 
to accept present prices for what litt'e 
wheat they have. There is absolutely no 
demand for flour at this time; in fact, 
we have passed through two of the quie'- 
est weeks in the history of our busines:. 
This is the second week that our plant 
has been down to day run, which is very 
unusual with us. We find a demand for 
millfeed at advancing prices. 


Joun Barr. 
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Wheat, Corn and Oats on Farms 
The quantity of grain on farms in the 
United Btates on March 1, for a series of 
years, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, is shown below in millions of 
pusnels, together with the per cent of the 
total crop this quantity represented: 


7--Wheat— -Corn—, r-Oats— 

p.c. *bus p.c. *bus p.c. *bus 
1915. .ccee - 17.2 153 34.1 911 33.2 379 
1914. ..ce0 19.9 152 36.4 866 37.4 416 
$013. .<sean 21.4 157 41.3 1,289 42.6 604 
1912..-.ces 19.6 122 34.9 884 31.4 290 
3911. .soae - 25.6 163 40.4 1,165 37.3 443 
1910. .ccsum 23.4 160 38.3 978 36.3 365 
1909...cce08 21.6 144 39.3 1,048 346 279 
2006... snc 23.6 149 37.1 962 35.5 267 
4007... saan 28.1 207 44.3 1,298 39.8 384 
1906....se0 22.9 158 40.9 1,108 39.8 380 
1905 ...cese 20.1 111 38.7 964 38.8 347 
1904..cs0s “20.8 133 37.4 $39 34.9 27 
1003. ..<eua 24.5 164 41.6 1,051 36.9 364 
1902. ...08 23.2 174 29.1 443 30.9 228 
1901.....s- 24.5 128 36.9 776 36.2 292 
S000... cnue 29.0 159 37.2 774 36.5 291 
1899...-+6 29.3 198 41.6 801 38.7 283 
1898 ..ccsaus 22.9 121 41.1 783 38.9 272 
S007 . «oun 20.6 88 51.0 1,164 44.2 313 


*00,000’s omitted. Figures revised to ac- 


cor with census. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
1 following table gives the price of pat- 
ent our per 196 lbs in wood, f.o.b. Minne- 


apo s, as quoted by northwestern mills, and 


the osing price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Min capolis on March 19, 1915, and on ap- 
pro\imately the same date in other years: 
lnor Pat lnor Pat 
bu bbl bu bbl 
191: ....$1.52% $7.80 1901..... $ .73% $3.65 
1914....+. seen 2668 BOCB. cece -65% 3.35 
191 oe «60 4.40 TEGRS...s -66% 3.30 
1912..... 1.08 6.10 1898..... -97 4.80 
1911..... 97% 4.70 1897..... -91% 3.75 
191 os ae 5.50 1896..... -57% 3.10 
1909..... 1.15% 6.40 1895..... 60 3.15 
1908..... 1.08% 6.20 1894..... -61 3.20 
1907..... .79% 3.90 1898..... -65 3.50 
1906..... .77% 3.80 1892..... -78% 4.00 
1905..... 1.15% 65.80 1891..... -97% 4.80 
1904 oo ok. 280 BeeRecck. 78 4.15 
1903 oe) oon 3.65 1889..... -98% 5.90 
1902 -. «70% 3.50 1888..... .74 4.05 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

Th following table gives the price of a 
95 1 cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of N 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 





Mar« 13, and on approximately the same 
date in other years: 
No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 

Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1915.....$1.55% $6.90 1906..... $ .77% $3.45 
1914..... .89% 3.80 1905..... 1.03 4.65 
1913 a 3.70 1904..... 90% 4.10 
1912 .. 106% 4.55 1903..... 69% 2.95 
eal. ..ce ee 3.90 1902..... -70 2.95 
1916 ~o BERG - GIB: Bike cece -69% 3.05 
1909 .. ae 4.95 1900..... -65 3.00 
1908 -- 96% 4.10 1899..... -66% 3.05 
1907 + a 3.05 1898..... -90 4.65 

United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on March 
13, 1915, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year 
ot See GB,BS6 1R0G . cic cccces 
ae 56,348 1904.. ° 
sae 62,248 1903.. 
5018... caste 64,380 1902.......... 
| Se 36,562 1901.......... 
Se 26,798 1900.......... 
BOGO. ccoetaue 37,080 1899.......... 
Spee... cneacue 39,047 1898.......... 
BOOT. ccccenben ies Be... Cee 
1906... ccscees 47,272 1896.......... 











‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. : 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
Publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 


—— 


A FILST-CLASS COUNTRY MILLER WHO 
can run a small electric light plant and 
do clectric wiring; steady job. Address 
1247, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 

A FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER FOR A 
500-bbl mill, located: in large central states 
manufacturing town; applicant must be 
familiar with the milling of spring, hard 
and soft winter wheats; he must thor- 
Cughly understand tempering of different 
Varieties of wheat, also be a yield getter 
and keep the grades uniform; no others 
heed apply; in first letter give full in- 
formation, also names of past employers; 
& go0d position awaits the man who can 
qualify. Address 1257, care Northwestern 
Miller, 389-840 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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AS SECOND MILLER IN A LARGE MILL 
or head miller in a small mill, by prac- 
tical miller of 18 years’ experienm, Ad- 
dress A. Umhauer, Bellmore, L. I, N.Y. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 50 BBLS 
up; can give first-class references and feel 
confident of making good. Address ‘‘Mill- 
er,” 273, care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 
Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


IF IN NEED OF MILLER WHERE QUAL- 
ity, yield and repair work, all kinds, are 
wanted, in mill 200 bbis up, answer this; 
middle-aged; energetic; good habits; mar- 
ried. Address 1244, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. ’ 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 BBLS 
or second in a larger mill; have had 14 
years’ experience in United States and in 
Europe; guarantee satisfaction; good hab- 
its. Address 1254, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














POSITION WANTED IN MILL OFFICE, 
assistant or sales-manager; experienced; 
nothing in milling~ business I can’t do; 
strong recommendations. If you want live 
wire who can do things, write 1233, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL BAKERY AND DEL- 


icatessen store, downtown section of 
Louisville, doing cash business; all store 
trade, no delivery; good equipment; candy- 
making outfit; cheap rent, long lease; 
bargain; owner leaving city. Address W. 
H. Hays, 440 South Fifth Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—TO CLOSE ESTATE, MER- 


chant milling and feed business, now in 
operation, doing about $10,000 monthly; 
well located; two trunk lines, access to 
third; little competition; will take mort- 
gage for part. Address Herendeen & 
Mandeville, Robinson Building, Elmira, 
N. 





FOR SALE—FEED MILL, WAREHOUSE 


and well-paying grain, hay and feed busi- 
ness, in North Pacific city, 25,000 popula- 


tion; exceptional chance for right party; - 


value of plant, $12,500; owner selling on 
account of having other interests. Ad- 
dress 1225, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR TESTER—YOUNG MAN SEEKS 
position with small mill; is practical and 
has moderate experience laboratory work; 
can make self useful and valuable; high 
pay not expected; references. Address 1224, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER BY A THOROUGH 
flour man with original ideas and ability 
to execute them, who has covered the ter- 
ritories and who has successfully man- 
aged a big proposition. Address 1253, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-GRADE MILL MAN DESIRES TO 
become identified with a good concern 
needing capable manager of most valuable 
experience in flour-milling, including up- 
to-date methods of merchandising. Ad- 
dress 1249, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 





SALESMAN OPEN FOR POSITION, WITH 
10 years’ successful experience in Iowa, 
Illinois and Wisconsin—best of references, 
strictly temperate; none but first-class 
mill wanting good service will be consid- 
ered. Address 1256, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER, EXPERIENCED ALL SYS- 


tems, all wheats, and in handling electric 
light plants, seeks position; can produce 
yields and quality, successfully handle 
men, meet emergencies and conditions; 
references. Address 1203, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PRACTICAL BUSINESS MAN OF 40, PAST 
three years general manager of wholesale 
bread factory in New York City, previ- 
ously connected with the flour business, 
seeks position as salesman in the East 
with flour mill. Address E. O. Dayton, 
146 West 168th Street, New York City. 





YOUNG MAN, GRADUATE OF COLUM- 
bus Laboratories, with practical experience 
in laboratory of one of the leading spring 
wheat mills, wants position in charge of 
mill laboratory; highest references as to 
character and ability from present em- 
ployers. Address 1252, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER HAS 
the names of a large number of men seek- 
ing positions and can place prospective 
employers in correspondence with compe- 
tent persons to act in any capacity. The 
list includes managers, sales-managers, 
flour salesmen, office men, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, elevator agents, head mill- 
ers, under millers, millwrights, packers, 
engineers, etc. Address ‘Northwestern 
Department” Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANT TO HOOK UP WITH SOME GOOD 
milling firm that needs services of compe- 
tent manager or sales-manager; have oc- 
cupied similar positions with mills rang- 
ing in capacity from 150 to 3,000 bbis, 
during past 20 years, and appreciate ne- 
cessity for economical operation as well as 
proper marketing of finished product; 
experience has been with spring and win 
ter wheat (hard and soft) mills, and I 
have working knowledge of conditions in 
both American and European markets; 
health and habits good; at present em- 
ployed, but desirous of making change. 
Address “Experience,” 1219, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


= 


I AM DESIROUS OF REPRESENTING, IN 
New England or New York state, a flour 
manufacturer who makes a flour of a 
quality not modified or restricted by con- 
ditions, one whose standard is high and 
has long stood the test of uniformity; you 
must be under efficient management, fully 
capable of taking care of a customer after 
he is obtained, also substantial financially; 
if you meet the above requirements and 
need a real representative in the specitic 
territory, I could arrange a meeting about 
April 1; I am secretary and director of a 
wholesale grocery, located in the Middle 


West; we are travelling 25 men. I buy 
the flour and cereals. Address “C. E. F.,” 
care Northwestern Miller, Room _ 1114, 


Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—FLOURING 


MILL AND 
water power—60-bbl roller flouring mill 
of the Rutland Roller Milling Co., at Rut- 
land, Iowa, on Chicago & North Western 
Railway; terms cash or satisfactory paper; 
sealed bids will be received, to be opened 
April 15, 1915; right reserved to reject 
any or all bids; property is located in best 
agricultural section of Iowa; one of best 
water powers in northern Iowa. Address 
J. D. Cragg, secretary, Rutland, Iowa, 





FOR SALE—75-BBL MILL AT OSAGE, 


Minn.—Complete line of Nordyke & Mar- 
mon machinery, including five stands of 
rolls, sifters, purifiers, etc; building 
wrecked last spring, but partly rebuilt; 
new foundation, dam and flume; machin- 
ery in inclosure adjoining mill; would sell 
property as it stands at a sacrifice price, 
as am in ill health and unable to attend 
to business; steady water power year 
round. For further information, address 
J. B. Nygaard, Poupore, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FIFTEEN ACRES IN CLEVELAND, RIVER 


and railroad frontage, for sale or lease in 
part or whole; ideal site for grain ele- 
vator, mill docks, warehouses, or factories. 
Address “Opportunity,” 1708 Columbus 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILL TRADE 100 H-P. AND 250 H-P. 


high pressure boiler for good second-hand 
auto; we also have good second-hand 
rolls, scourers, cleaners and purifiers for 
sale at very low prices. Address Bemmels 
Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D. 





FOR QUICK SALE—ONE NO. 


0 RICH- 
mond receiving separator, capacity 100 
bus, price, $40; one No. 3 Richmond hori- 
zontal bran duster, practically new, price, 
$40; one 7x14 Nordyke & Marmon double 
roller mill, rolls corrugated, price, $70; 
one 6x16 Minneapolis single roller mill, 
rolls corrugated, price, $30; all machines 
are in good running order, Address Ar- 
lington Milling Co., Arlington, Minn. 





1 Send your accounts 
Collections | sr2zou;:¢ 
Charges 10%. Nocharge unless collected. 
Your business incorporated in any state 
at nominal expense. 

FREDERICK W. KRISTELLER, 

100 William St., New York 











PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all Countries 


854 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 
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Northwestern 
National Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


; Capital, $4,000,000 
Surplus, $2,000,000 








Ww. A. Frame, C. A. 
RicHarD DoveHreErrty, C. A. 


Frame, Dougherty& Co. 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 

Maintain a Department for Milling 

Auditing and Systems 


815-816 PLYMOUTH BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. NEW YORK CITY 











We havea 
New Machine 
for 


Separating 
Wheat 
and 


Oats 


We make a 
separation 
that will 
interest 
you 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 











plan 


’ 
_* 
= 


Y we 4 
—— 


DRIVE OUT RATS 


We will exterminate them in one night, 
without odor or trouble. Write for our 


THE FELIX-GIRARD CO. 
2116 4th Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Bread Advertising, Sales To be appropriate for all classes of bakeries- 


large or small, new or old 


and Shop Efficiency service must be elastic. 


a bread advertising 


Our service, either complete or in part, will increase ae profits whether you 


have two ovens or twenty ovens. You pay only for w 
The W. E. Long Company, 155 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for details. 


at you need. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





March 24, 1915 











HIGH GRADE 





FANCY PATENT 


KERN’S SUCCESS 


The Flour of Quality 
Money invested in quality pays big dividends 


JOHN B. A. KERN & SONS 


MILWAUKEE 


Manufacturers of Kern’s Celebrated Rye Flour and Cereal Products 


New England Representative: Groncr B. Tuompson, 511 Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 














Cream of WheatFlour 


always uniform ; always the best at a fair price. 
We want some live buyers who are willing to 


pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Manufacturers of the Original and Only 


pohemian Rye Flour 


FORD MILLING CO. 
Established 1852 Janesville, Wis. 




















THE JACKSON MILLING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Pure Rye and Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers. 


Mills located at Stevens Point 


and Amherst, Wis. General Offices at STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high grade, pure 
winter rye flour. 


Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
Waupaca, Wis. 














We are the largest producers of 
R \ EK F] Ol R Rye Flour in the United 
States. 
Open for trade in all Markets. 


THE BLODGETT MILLING CO., sancsvitie, wis. 


Established 1849 


isc am Weare large manufactur- 

W onsin = of aL post, ~ 

pring Wheat Flour. e 

Rye Flour also make a specialty of 

mixed cars of rye and wheat flour and mill- 
- Trade in all markets wanted. 


The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 

















RYE FLOUR 


Exclusively 
Krueger & Lachmann Milling Co., Neenah, Wis. 


We want trade for 
Rye Flour—Sprin Wheat Flour 
—Wisconsin Wheat Flour 


Our mill is well located and we are prepared 
to give quick service. Write for samples. 


NORTHERN MILLING CO., Wausau, Wis. 





ATLAS 


Fancy Spring Wheat : 
Patent Flour 





Made by 


Atlas Flour Mills 


BERNHARD STERN & SONS, Props. © 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write our nearest agency for 
territory if open for the 
spring wheat patent flour. 


Boston Office, 330 Board of Trade Bldg. 
0. 8. MoCarTuy, Manager 


Pittsburgh Office, 711 Bessemer Building 
L. C. Coox, Manager 


Syracuse, N. Y., 105 New Rosenbloom Bldg. 
J. W. WALTER, JR., Manager 


Cleveland, Ohio, 210-212 Engineers Building 
E. J. BURKLEY, Representative 
Central States Territory 

















If you are in want of a Pure Rye Flour 
To Rye Flour Buyers made from selected Wisconsin raised grain 
then ask for a sample of our patent. It’s different to most grades you buy. 


John P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wis. 


No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


Papek AKRON acs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca. 





The Sebring China Pottery Co. | 








7 


Manufacturers of Dinner Sets 


that positively will increase 


it rit Mem celetmileliig 


FRANK A. SEBRING, Pre 


| > 
CHARLES L. SEBRING. Gen. Mer. SEBRING, ORIO 
- - _ 











That’s all we make: But we believe we are 
Just Corn Goods producing a better grade of Meal, Grits and 
Flour than any other milling organization inthe country. We have recently in- 
creased our mill’s capacity to 12,000 bus daily. One thing is certain, there is no 
more modern mill to be found than ours and few that are operated at as 
steady capacity. CHARLES A. KRAUSE MILLING CO., Milwaukee, Wis- 


ACID PHOSPHATE for 


Self Rising Flour 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Largest Manufacturers CHICAGO, ILL. 














Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Made in the most modern mill in 
the country and located in the 
rye growing section of Wisconsin. 


Luxemburg Milling Company 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
WISCONSIN WHEAT FLOUR 

We want a few good flour buyers, in the 

eastern markets. Samples sent on request. 


LUXEMBORG, WIS. Grand Rapids, Wis. 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 

PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: LO MO 


: ST. " 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Francisco 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 


Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











GRAND RAPIDS MILLING CO. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour ¥°** * "5h tome crn num wade. 
L W. YORK & OO., Portage, Wis. Capacity, 300 Barrels 








LIQUID CHLORINE GAS 


PURE—ANHYDROUS 


Boston Mae’ )6©6 ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents: 32 Broadway, New York 
CASTNER ELECTROLYTIC ALKALI CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N.C. 








